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Whan Nadar took off in his- balloon In 1863 from the Champ 
de Mars in Paris his ascent was watched liu 2QOJOOO people 
— but this photograph was taken in the sludio. Nadar, whose 
real nunle ufas Fdllx Touniachon, was a nineteenth-century 
polymath, excelling in caricature, journalism, aeronautics 
and 'photography. A wide selection of his remarkable por- 
trait photographs, mostly taken between 1835 and 1870, are 


include Victor Huso, a great supporter of Nader** aerottau- 
. tics, on his deathbed, Naitar said .that, actors .and soldiers 
were his valnpst sitters, surpassed only- by . two English 
clergymen who arrived for tfielr sitting iwiui their cfeefcr 


The visionary Boullee; 
the tactless J ohann Forster 
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A certain idea of Europe 
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JEAN MONNET : 

Aldmoircs 

642 |)p. Paris: Payiirii. />9fi\ 


. lr is clear, from ilic very beginning 
of l thjs long and detailed 
autobiography, that Jean Mon net 
, has a high idea of his own intelli- 
; . gence and Importance. He tells us 
: that some weeks before the Ger- 
'• man offensive of May 19-10 lie had 
•' an interview with the then Prime 
■ • Minister, Edouard Dalndler (it 
- must therefore have been before 
• Daiadier’s resignation ' in March), 
and explained to him that lie did 
□ot expect the Germans to attack 
France through Belgium .but ot 
that ppfnt where the Maginot Line 
ended, on thb nalgian frontier. 

•, When he learnt of the German in- 
vasion of Belgium on the morning 
of May 10, lie was in London; 
there lie* met Geiiorai Is in ay who 
. expressed satisfaction with this de- 
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ter ond, as ho puts it, leaving Gen- 
eral Ismay to- Ills illusions, he' went 
to his office (that of tho Franco- 
. British economic coordinating com- 
mittee) where there were assem- 
bled what ho calls " les doimdes 
. ficonouiitiues”, which measured 
world forces and sot out the pat- 
tern of future developments. Thus 
' °i no s given the 'impression 

that whoever else may have been 
■ nls taken, it was certainly not Mon- 
!•! ; } h.i He was in no wav surprised 

' ) When the Genua ns broke through 
.at Sedan. 

Later developments confinn this 
. . assessment. Not only does Monnet 
. ■Jaini that It was he, together with 
. m old friend Ardiur Salter, who 
irew up the first project of an 
. Anglo-French Union, but ‘that it 
. was also thanks to his influence 
i ver Neville Chamberlain (via 
- Joroce Wilson) , that the project 
• 2 a , s before the Bri- 

•. : tisLi CabHiet. The ploposal' ■ for 
. union -was first put to General do 
Gaulle by Monnet at a dinner, only 
a. shore time afterwards. De Gaulle 1 
was supposedly In London to dis- 
cuss certain military matters, but 
;.he confided in Monnet Ills mtcn- 
•' tion of not returning to France. 

Monnet persuaded him to adopt 
i the Idea of union because he knew 
V- ^‘Chttroh.i 1 rho light highly of de 
vfi ^Woftnet c^Ims that it was 
10 hrouglu about tljoir • 
*, ,rst meeting, on Tune 9, and sW ’ 
gesu that de Gaulle only coino to 


Lnndon becouse he had full confi- 
dence in Cliiii-cliiir* leader* hip). 

On June 16, the day when the 
British Cabinet accepted the union.' 
he iearnt that a telegram hud 
already been sent to the govern- 
ment in Bordeaux giving official 
British consent to a French 
approach to the Germans, and 
renuesting information about ; pos- 
sible armistice terms. He says that 
It was he who pointed out ' the 
illogicality of sending such' a tele- 
gram when the British' Government 
was about to propose a sojenin 
*reuty for the indissoluble union of 
the two countries. • " L’empirisme 
britunnique; rjiii a scs Iimitcs ,, ) he 
explains, " nc pouvait expliquer rics 
demarches aussi conrradictolres,” 
It seems that Major Desmond Mor- 
ton, Churchill’s personal assistant, 
accepted his argument and that a 
further telegram was sent to Bor- 
deaux, cancelling the first. 

It is possible of course that this 
account is true, in general terms, 
and that Moti net’s perception or 
events and his influence were both 
as he presents them. There is, how- 
ever, some evidence to weaken 1, his 
s, °p r . 'he Anglo-French union, 
which suggests that the drafting 
was primarily done by the British, 
that its first reception by British 
ministers (including Chamberlain) 
was far from enthusiastic. He omits 
to mention that many- similar Ideas 
of union, or federation, were dreu* 
™ *!£* l * ,at fl memorandum 

recommending a “real unity of 
Great Britain and' France, dramati- 
cally expressed and Cully realized 
by the two Peoples - was sent to a 
number of fellow ministers by Leo 
A tilery, the secretary of state for 
«, unhkely that Monnet 
was the only person to have had 
doubts concerning the first tele- 
gram sent to . Bordeaux, since the 
“EL’fc S? d 9!*^ been taken after 
considerable discussion and ip the 
race of conflicting advice and in- 
JjjSSjWjJ® 11, Mbnnet himself was iiot 1 
guiltless of providing misleading 
reports -about what was happening 
Venaftmt records' hfip B8 saying ' 
that General Wdygand was about ro 


heaped on him for ilic past quarter 
uf ii century must have encouraged 
him in these assumptions. The 
account of what ho did in London 
dining the summer uf 1940 pre- 
cedes the description nf his life, 
from his birth in Cognac oil 
November 9, 1888, to his present 
retirement at Houjarray, and the 
object of these Mdmoires is both to 
foresee and to plead for the type 
oE international union, especially in 
European terms, for which their 
author is famous. 

Monnet's version of the creation 
of the European community coin- 
cides with that which is most 
widely accepted today, whereby a 
n umber of men, notable both 'for 
their idealism and for their sense 
ot the realities of developed econo- 
mies and societies, and distin- 
guished by their vision and their 
pragmatism, took the first steps in 
bringing peoples . and nations 
together in an organization which 
c ?uld. transform relationships on a 
global scale. They were helped by 
the natural accidents of history 
ffor example, members of the 
French government did not under- 
stand the implications of the origi- 
nal ■ plan put forward by Robert 
Schuman in 1950) and sustained by 
ilieir own persistence.' They 
achieved, so it is said, a fimdiuneu- 
. reonentatlon of European his- 
tory. The Fact that the “subsequent 
implementation of the Treaty of 
Rome has not been accomplished 

hv omi KoJ _r . 


, „ „ "-J6-UIU WHS IIUOUC fo 

leplaco Reynaud as French Trime 
Minister. But he has little to say 
nil such matters now. 

. P «J“P» this Is not In Itself 
significant; It la natural enough 
that when someone comes to write 
Jils memoirs, he should see himself 
constantly pjaying a vital: and 
HJipona.it role, and tlie fact that 
Monnet has had little but praise 



;o.v. iiil- rnct mat the subsequent 
implementation of the Treaty of 
Rome has not been accomplished 
by any rad cat transformation of 
He moral climate of Europe, and 
that wider loyalties and global 
visions have not grown in step with 
tne technical arrangements for 
economic cooperation, is seen by 
Monnet tq result from the regret- 
*££• obstihney and short-sigffted- 
Sh. J national governments, 
which aie now led by men who’ 
possess neither the idealism nor 
the .magina^o „ of the Com 

muiuty s founders. Thus great 
hopes have been disappointed and 
*9 opportunity td take a definitive 
!X °"! ard D establishing a better 
,2 V . ln Europe and the world 
beyond may well have been lost. 

mny be a mislead in a 
2'? c W i ,nt ,,,l Ppened. Whatever 
Robert .Schuman or Andr6 Philip ■ 
may have thought or hoped, the 
.vnrious steps which wore taken in 
post-war Europe towards establish- 
ing vnrious types of collaboration 
C0rtain western European 
85“ • V ore "°t Intrinsically dif- 

flUJI f, 'P™ tfle ear , Hcr nrrange- 
ments between the powers. 


Methods evolve, emphases cliniige, 
aspirations develnp, but iliere bus 
usually been some I'lurniHmti sys- 
tem in cxistoncu which has lieeu 
called in ro face specific problems 
and has had to ndnpfr itself as llm 
problems themselves change. There 
is no I'cusnn to believe (line tho 
European Community is nor a part 
of this tradition. Tho mistake of 
Monnet and his devotees (for, like 
Stravinsky, he is tho head not so 
much of a school as of n church) 
is to assn ni a that what they have 
accomplished is unique and that it 
is entirely thanks to their efforts 
that the achievement is there. The 
analogy with the summer of 1940 is 
clear. Then, Mon net seems to 
think, only lie, und possibly a few 
Close collaborators, understood 
what was happening; thou he, and 
only he, took certain initiatives, 
and the idea of creating an Anglo- 
French union was a formidable 
project which might Imvo had 
remarkable consequences. Now, the 
same central nctor proclaims the 
accuracy of his vision and his 
belief that, however prolonged tho 
delay, it will ultimately be realized. 
Both for 1940 and for the present 
day the presentation is too egocen- 
tric and ton one-sided. 

* Nevertheless, it adds a particular' 
interest to these Mtmnivcs. The 
Jife of an official whether he 
works in a national or an iiiter- 
nntional organization, is not always 
sufficiently dramatic to sustain 
such a long book us this, and since 
Mannet is obviously u man of 
notion who does not loll us wlmt 
liis thoughts were when he took 
iictlon, there is always the danger 

ix, !r fc“ rc S r ». lon B und disiin- 
gu shed though it may have been, 
wiil not boar the. telling. But Mon- 
-makes his points ns lie tells Ids 

Because he abandoned his formal 
earl Jf »o omer the family' 
n n ' • IO ,1IS ®lways asso- 
ciated reflection with action. Tlio 
horizon^ of the brandy saiosmnn 

fm- re ., n ,? l . uraliy w,de ones, mid not 
rpi nothing was there n street in 
Cognuc named ufror KfHiard 
Cobdun. if France as a whole Zi 
nationalist at lIuil lime, Cognuc was 
no; .nd like coryonc £1 
Jiad anything to do with the 
production of hi-nndy, the young 
Monnet (who was sent to work in 

Jivlnn, 11 ! h M 1 ,,1 ° , Ci,y ’ 01 ,lle »«« of 
f.c l h 01 i h j Kl loarn nuilmice, lust 

i i ,ttd lo ,l ‘ a 1 r,, rituals of 
baigujning mid t o hucnnio 
acquainted with the customs mid 


qualities' of oilier nations hi, 
ficmii that his rather a ri& 
iiut in read books but to 2? 
people, ami when he IIS'- 
the viiKivards uf Soroii 2?* 
mulle ( hureiite ”, u Tar 1 
the forests, snows n»d 
(Enimdii, people would iSJCV 
and soy, “Now idl 
hiippeiung in Winnipeg*', *** 1 

He claims thin It was bmiiwt 
w»s .voting (nut yei nvS L 
ilie outbreak of war til 
he was able in see that rhsi£ 
or modern warfare necliS- 
mobilizing Q n y le resourt ^; 

stnto and coordinating the ?. 
efforts of il,o Allies. HeSti 
KBJf « ?'?»don and set™ ft 
Ad lied Muruime Transported 
Witli tiie armistice, he seftdT 
the secretariat of the £ 
Nations, hardly imagining that ib 
rivalries mtd contradlcdoni m 
had existed prior to 1914 md 
simply be reinstated after 
parenthesis of the war. Zttm* 
to the fnnilly business in Conx 
he was obliged to struggle aaS 
the touching obstinacy of tk 
father, who was on the road o | 
bankruptcy because he befe 
that wluu always had been ow 
would continue to be true. In U» 
19.i0s, by virtue of his travels ni 
his wide business eoiiUKts, Mtnaut 
was nblo to see idiot that ii 
Rovermiiunt were unable lo.te, 
liuit Hitler would inevitably era 
a war and tliqt the rcequiprntmti 
the Allies with modern weapw 
was tiiereforu mi urgent ueresuj 
winch _ could only bo met by * 
operation with the United Slates. 

We luive known for some to 
about Monnet's work during tb 
First World War (although Is to 
not a typical exaggeration in }! 
Duroseile's remark that “Is fl» 
lioyanto victoire da Focli a hi (id 
ee or 


. - . ; ffitis boohis a b^st buy , . 

••• .. 



■ IRVING ■' ' : 

With of Kenneth Ltba ,;. ■ . 

. . . Handsome and well iiluirated with ' 

: aCcompMshed ; ?V bS3 !/ : 

Jewrih mothers: , strikes/ rid^papdr^sS! 

. - dais . and setfond and titled SraM® 
In horhas sedttored far. frWwSrWdS ' 
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When the Queen 

Was Crowned 

BRIAN BARKER OBE 

h?2‘ a wt D ? l nboat J I,e Coronation is in tins 
book Whether Jt be p history of the crown 
jewels or an account of the court of claims. 
There are some amusing anecdotes— Geof- 
frey Fisher, greatest Archbishop o£ this 
century, sitting in the Abbey doing The 

nf the 
or 


“tee et illume rend no 

I action obscure do Joan rb 
not”?), mid John McVickar E# 
Jr had access to Monnet’s prion 
papers when lie wrote his si«M 
American nld to France btW&w 
19.T8 mid 1‘MO, We know lets abwi 
Munnei’s work in America b«ww 
191(1 and 19-tf, and it is fniercsifci 
in, loam i Inn lie refused io i« 
with do Gaulle fit London bccaus 
ho feared iltai de Gaulle vrn 
appear to bu ii creuturo or tfr 
Hritish Government, even ihquf 
lie biuisidf accepted to go W.» 
United Slates un behalf of tin ^ 
(Mi Giiveniiucnt. His claim ihtjtt 
defeat of the Germans was in*’ 
linblo oneu ilie Amerlcnti vicn 


Earl 


Tunes crossword, or a glimpse 
Marshal growling at the bishops or lick- 
Jh! R ??. l i 0, P h Churchill. All this with 
the magnificent photographs/ allows us to 

— 77 ^ r 7 * IS t t ,p,p0 iH ai,t sa P r ?d-secular ritual.* 
j/ie Jailer illustrated. £4.95 
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/“"'S ““.QuesUors on ihe ’ 
wMid of books based on the BBC-TV * Read • 

■ ddL: nd ir* , entf! " *«s V 

' lUnraw j ■ nriudes quizzes on evorv ' 

7eed P h(S der lhe Sun * B,,d for those ■ 
-9 ”* “nsv^ers are, of course, . . 
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Inside India 
Today 

DILIP HIRO 

'Whnt makes this book essential reading 
is its concise encapxulalinn of ihe iiewiiiier- 
ing complexity nf India’s pluralistic polilkflt 
and cconumic life wiUiin a fra mo work toff 
is accessible without 116100 over simplified- 
Career Aiasani, Observer 

The best book on fndfa to have appeared 
i® ... a readable and well* 
s ^. 5Urv ®y *>f the Indian xy#iein.V 
Walter Schwarz, Guardian 

5^* rC£ d value and coitsiderahlc' 

[■ l abstain from the kind 



rt that Issues Instructions to the 

i2 v ? mov ed ■ m m. i RL »~an~'oXcgp- 

“ 0l h You Should read this book and ponder. 

- . "*crvyn Jones. New, Statesman . ' * 
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programme had got under way is 
mil l- worthy, u'ipcciully since iiu 
fails m men I inn the Resistance 
nmvemcui. 

Monnet's rule in Algiers during 
194.1 has lieeu studied by Andre 
Kaspi (wliu nlsn had access to iiis 
papers) and this section of the 
fifjowires adds little to Professor 
Kuspl’s bonk. It is odd that he 
should refer, m lids period, to 
Churchill’s loyalty towards de 
Gaulle, but it is evident that lie 
was impatient with tlie political 
complexities of Algiers, and anxious 
to get back to the real centre of 
puwer and action, namely Washing- 
ton. There, whenever he whs 
seriously hampered in Ills work, it 
was by’ die silences of the White 
House,’ which were a response to 
the “ re ve indications hau tables ” 

expressed by Algiers. It would 
seem that Monnet was neither 
•* Giraudist ” nor “ Gnullist ”, but 
considered himself to be above 
such distractions. 

Similarly in liberated France,- 
M nnnet had no difficulty in consi- 
dering himself to be Bbovc the 
political squabbles which charac- 
terized the Fourth Repuhllc. As the 
crcutur of the national plan for tlie 
modernization and ■ equipment of 
France, and un the man who was 
also responsible fur putting the 
phin Into action, he had to deal 
with a Succession of governments, 
and witli sonic ten Prime Ministers. 
Bui i Ills, lie tells us, was not 
serious, merely a hindrance. It did 
not offect the two basic principles 
which lie hud seized upon more 
quickly than anyone else : that for 
France recovery was not enough, 
but she had got to be more produc- 
tive than she had been in tno pre- 
war period ; and that it was not 
enough either for a number of 
European countries to come 
together in terms of specific agree- 
ments, they must' come together in 
terms of union. He claims that he 
had early foreseen that America 
would lose interest in Europe, and 
therefore pressed upon the polit- 
ical leaders of Prance, especially 
Robert Sch liman, die need to fur- 
ther the enuse of European union. 
There was the question of the 
Ruhr and of Germany's capacity to 
produce more steel than the 
French. There was the danger of 
war and of America’s, possible in- 
sistence upon die creation of a 
German army. Tho crises of the 
Korean War find tho nationalization 
of the Suez Canal 'were scon by 
Monnet as opportunities for push- 
ing on with the business of gaining 
agreements. 

But always, and this Is the major 
Insistence of his memoirs, whatever 
the value and significance of -imme- 
diate objectives, what counted were 
his long-term aspirations. The origi- 
nal Schuman ’ proposals, as lie 
describes thorn, were either revolu- 
tionary or they wore nothing, and 


if rimy were • i evolutionary it w.is 
hi-cause they involved a ifclcguiiun 
of national sovereignly. “ I.ii co- 
operation eiiti'e* les nutiinis writes 
Monnet, “ lie rcsoin rlut). Ce qu'il 
fuut chcrcher c’esl line fusion tie-, 
iniurdts dcs (iulijiIus eunipeens." 
Thu cruiitiiiii uf the European 
Community was in lie a step 
towards tlie Uuiiud Suites of 
Europe, and thereby towards the 
betterment of mankind. “ Les 
hommes deviunnent meilleurs si Ic 
contexte est meilleur." 

Monnet’s store has its mensuru 
of failure us well as of success, but 
what is striking is thut the failures 
are ascribed to particular circum- 
stances or to some personality who 
refused to give in' tn Monnet’s 
urgumeuts. We are told, for exam- 
ple, that the project for a Euro- 
pean Defence Comm unity had rhe 
misfortune to come before tho 
National Assembly too soon after 
the defeat at Dien Bleu Pliu, when 
French opinion was still ovor-sus- 
ceptible in matters of defence. 
Similarly, the European movement 
lost much of its momentum, 
according to Monnet, when Bidault 
replaced Scliimiuii as the leading 
influence in foreign affairs, since . 
Bidault looked at Germany with die 
eyes of a historian, whereas his 
predecessor hud known Germany as 
a reality; while after 1958, and 
more especially after 1962, injury 
nftor injury was inflicted on tho 
European ideal hy “ les notions 
p£rintees " of General de ' Gaulle. 
The prolonged British reluctance to 
associate whit the new European 
institutions is explained in terms 
of a national characteristic which 
prevents us taking part in some- 
thing until it has been seen to 
work and to work successfully. The 
failure to exploit the international 
crisis of 1971 so as to take 
another step forwnrd in European 
unity is described as “ un accident 
de parcours 

Tt could be argued thaL all these 
failures arose less from the partic- 
ular und nccideiual than from the 
over-ambitious ideal ; ;ni which ono 
associates with Monret. There was 
much that was unacceptable about 
the European Defence Community, 
not least, as Maurice Duverger has 
recently recalled, 'the niaunor in 
which die adversaries nf Plerro 
Mcnd&s-Frunce consulted the 
American ambassador in Brussels 
rather than tlielr own authorities. 
Idealists have novei' been. averse to 
intrigue.- And if we were tQ present 
the argumen ts of General do 
Gaulle at a fairly low level and to 
recall his boutade during the 1965 
elections, “ Bien entendu, on pent 
sauter sur sa chaise comma un 
cabri cn disant M’Europe I 
FEuropc I 'TEuropc I * mnis cela 
n’aboutlt A rien ot pcla nc signifie 
rion ",. even then we are forced, 
more than ten years aftar, to ask 
whether it might not have been the 


The Jewish renaissance 


By Lionel Kochau 


DOUGLAS V1LLIERS (Bailor) : 
Next Year in Jerusalem 
Jews in tlie Twentieth Ceiituiy 

352pp; Harrap. £12.50. 


centuries, indeed millennia ? Vet 
more disconcerting is Steinerfs 
reference -to “Tahnudic exegesis 
and the elaborate investigations of 
tits Kabbalists into the polyaemic 
nature of the human word" as the 
source of psychoanalytic technique 
and die language revolution of die 
• twentieth century (Kraus, Jakobson, 
Benjamin, Chomsky) — and all this 
buttressed by a single reference to 
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gununil- witli 111 -. old-LMiiunctf lati- 
tudes, who was right rather than 
Juan Lucunuci, who was hailed 
rather prcmnuiruly as tile Kennedy 
uf [lie Third Republic. 

it is interesting to reflect that 
one nf the few occasions when 
C ouve de Murville, in Ids nivn 
memoirs, cites Monnei by numc, is 
when lie quotes Macmillan's view, 
us expressed lo de Gaulle, dim it 
was the federalist drive of such 
men as Monnet which pro vented 
Great Britain from following the 
European movement ; and the tradi- 
tional Community ortlioduxy, that 
ordinnry Europeans are eager to 
unite with one another but arc pre- 
vented front doing xo by narrow- 
minded national governments, has 
received a welcome corrective from 
Andrew Shonficld, who has 
recently observed that national gov- 
ernments may not be up to much, 
but they are the best friends the - 
Community has got. 

One ouds this long and carefully 
slanted autobiography with tho 
feeling that the author's grand 
idedi might be based on a mistaken 
assumption. Since the hook has 
Itself been written ill order to fur- 
ther that ideal, I hope such a judg- 
ment will not ba thought ungra- 
cious. One has the impression that 
many nf the current confusions 
about Europe arise, not' only front 
the nspirations of such ns Monnet, 
but frum his conviction that lie was 
and Is right about the necessary 
evolution of the Community. Onu 
could remind him of his own dic- 
tum, made about ills father, that It 
is u mistake “ & continuer a croire 
a ce qui avnit £t£ toujours vrai et 
qui ne 1'est plus ", 

Certainly, one would not want to 
be over-critical of the nctive and 
devoted man who emerges from 
these pages and who invariably has 
a kindly word for the many people 
with whom he has worked (in- 
cluding many British politicians, 
civil servants ond two journalists, 
Frangois Duch£ne and Richard 
Mayne). His book absolves hhn 
from one charge which is usually 
made against him, that of being a 
technocrat. In fuct, the famous 
Monnet plan was technically very • 
unsophisticated and was criticized 
by economists for the inadequacy' 
of its niacro-ccouontic analysis (it 
was said that after n brilliant tech- 
nical exuosd by someone like . 
Pierre tm, the patient Monnet 
would simply say, "And liow, in 
three sentences, tell us wliat you 
propose ”). It is appropriate that in 
his conclusion Monnet should 
explain that, in spite of his life- 
long devotion to walking in tho 
countryside, he knows little about, 
birds or plants, "les chosos de la 
terre ’’. But wc can bo sure that 
somewhere- he has a friend, with a 
telephone, who knows nil about 
such matters. 


"If the Jew did not exist, the’ anti- 
Semite would invent him.”) The 
point is that In the twenty-five 
years since hB first put these views 
forward, Koestler must have .been 
living in-some sort of dream world. 

His advice— let assimilation pro- 
ceed (him generation to generation 
—finds what he “calls ” an obvious 
example ... In the cultural and 
social homogeneity of third-genern- 
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The Road to Total Freedom 

A Sociological Analysis of Scientology 
Roy Wallis 

Scientology has been notable lor the extent to which it has 
come into conflict with the state, medical agencies and 
individuals critical of iis practices. In this controversial 
book, based on over 80 interviews with members and 
former members, the author traces the emergence ol the 
movement as a lay psychotherapy— "Dianetics"— and 
traces its development into an authoritarian sect. £6.50 “ 

Cycles of Disadvantage 

Michael Rutter and Nicola Madge 
A multi-disciplinary review of research findings on why 
arid how psychosocial disadvantage may persist both 
throughout the lifespan and across generations. The 
issues considered include poverty, housing, educational . 
performance, delinquency, psychiatric disorder, parenting 
behaviour, multiple-problem families, social status arid 
ethnic minorities in Britain. £6.50 £2.50 paperback 

Sociology as an Art Form 

Robert Nisbet 

In this new approach to sociology, Robert Nisbet shows 
that sociology is indeed an rut form, one that has strong 
kinship with literature, painting, romantic history, and 
philosophy in the nineteenth century, the age in which 
sociology CBme into full stature. £1 .80 paperback 

Reforming the Welfare 

The Politics of Change in the Persona! Social 

Services 

Phoebe Hall 

This study draws upon the experiences and opinions of 
many of those involved in the reorganization of the 
personal social services and in social policy-making 
during the sixties. It traces the fluctuating fortunes of the 
Ssebohm Committee's suggestions and attempts to 
explain why, despite the many obstacles in the way of 
reform, reorganization eventually took place, £5.50 

The Meaning of Disability . 

Mildred Blaxter 

An important and timely sociological investigation of 
existing services ffar the disabled. It considers case histories 
of a sample of disabled men and women, and the way in 
which both self -definitions and the definitions that, 
institutional systems apply to the patient affects thetf 
subsequent treatment. £6.00 - 

The Glacier Project: 

Concepts and Critiques 

Edited by Jerry L. Gray 

The Glacier Project, begun in 1 948, is the longest on-going ' 
research project into the study of organizations i n modern „ . 
times. The book brings together the central concepts in 
Glacier theory. The papers are by a Wide variety of objective 
observers, as well as the principal investigators Wilfred , 
Brown and Elliott J&ques. A concluding chapter provides a .. 

summary of the project and its achievements and failures. 

. I- . £12.00 

Project Appraisal in Practice 

M. FG. Scg-tt, J. MacArthur,-p.rNewber^ 

’ Ain application of the Uttj&and Mirrlee* method of project 
appraisal in Kenya’.-O ver a huridred shadow prices were , 

estimated and used to evaluate part pf a land settlement • 
programme and an experiment to determine whether ' ,- 
fehd -grain could be used to fatten cattle for export. £9.50 - 

Cold War to Detente 

Colin Bown and Pater Mooney 
1 A cleat and up-to-date study of the transformation of 
: World affairs from the simple -East-West polarisation of the 
forties and fifties to the complex situation of the seventies. - . r 
Studies ip Modern History £6',00 £2,26 paperbabk ^ , 

Thq United Kingdom Economy 

Tho National Institute i>f Economic and Social .* . . 

An authoritative, up r io c defJe survey. of all the main aspects ‘ 

* of the British economy today. Originally commissioned by 
■ the E,E;C. and written by the most prestigious independent . ; - ; 
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An iconoclast in the wings 


By T. C. Worsley 


« licentious, too) in t h e 

of Scottish lhesbyteriJS.^I 
was a brillijiu iiroduciio^ i 1 ' 
lifting siiotlij-lniiiR t he 
I nines agmiist. the sombre 1*, j 
the hall. Uui it had this ! 

uilvuniuue. ilmr ih.. ® 


JAMES FOR SY I II : 

Tyrone Guthrie 

,372pp. Hainisli Hamilton. £7.9.1. 

Tyrone Guthrie, the English pioneer 
of “ director's, theatre", makes a 
good subject lor a biography. Jaines 
Forsyth iva! one of his protigfia, , 
and Guthrie gave him permission 
to write the authorised version. He 
does a good i£' rather oversimplified 
job, which. ' has - a slight , air 
About it of the admiration of • a 
fag for his fagm aster, He skims 
over the surface In an affable, easily 
readable style. We get an outline 
Impression of rhe life. But he never 
dives down into the difficult ques- 
tions of character and motive, nor 
of technique. But this is not Just 
the conventional theatrical bio- 
graphy with its lists of successes 
and failures. Tyrone Guthrie- was 
too odd a fish lor that kind of 
treatment. 

He was the son of n surgeon nnd 
a general's daughter. Jiving in Tun- 
bridge Wells. But the general had 
a large rambling house— a “place 1 ' 
almost— on the Ulster side of the 
Irish border to which Guthrie ■ be- 
came very attached. He had the con- 
ventional education of- his class at 
that time — pr ap school, then public 
ScliooB. And Wellington College 
with its army tradition . was chosen 
for the latter in deference to the 
general. Wellington seems an odd 
establishment to have produced this 
stage director whose favourite play 
wad the Oedipus Rex. But he was a 
tall strong boy with a passion for 
organization and he got through 
what were often traumntic expert 
-encog with no visible damage to his 
psgghe. 

• His biographer does not mention 
the growth of bis intellectual 
interests in this most philistine of 
-schools, where he came under the. 
it)Huence of that genius of a school- 
■ WKS.* St G. Talboyi, and 'with 
JJfJW** 1 " 1 *® a history scholar- . 
«np at Oxford. 

Evidently he hod— or was expect- 
lag to have— a private income, since 
na told the authorities that ho 
would not be needing the scholar- 
ship money. This is the only 
reference Mr Forsyth makes to 
aUffMS* «nd it is not' at all 
v Plainly a private 
wo ? a Veat advantage to 
sol|ifeone who wag to devote his life 
Uf classical theatre: alesirinilatofen-' 
a^nt young director might not have 
««e to afford the risk of 




Tyrone Guthrie as actor ( OUDS , as an Arcadian shepherd, in Le Bour- 
geois Gentilliommc; and director. 


yoicej Miss iTempest, why are you 
,- bphtg such a bitch r ’• • y . 

J2 x Wi spent mostly with ' 

tH^UHS, h«r joife J. ‘B r Pagfilfs 
-Sr ■ “a * 9*M! - Playhouse, 

. . and received, his .first, artistic blow, 
Bff: V** c «at as Captain Shfattr 


in Shaw’s Heartbreak House. After 
his very first performance he wns- 
sacked by J. B. Fagan and given 
to understand that as ag actor he 
was a failure; but If ho liked ha 
could stay with the company as 
assistant stage manager. 

He learnt more about the back-' 
stage mechanics of the theatre as 
ASM than he could possibly have 
done as an actor. 

He had never been the stereotype 
or an Oxford aesthete. He was' an 
outdoor sort, of person who loved 
long walks and hacking down the 
overgrown garden of the Irish hoube, 
where, he .settled his mother alter 
his father’s death. His favourite 1 , 
clothes, not only there, but 
wherever lie went, were slacks, 
a pullover and a pair of sneakers. 
In his forties, when he wont for a 
season to direct at Stratford-on- 
Avon, he and his wife lived out 
the spring and summer in a tented 
punt. Everyone found hint amusing 
‘to be with, not least the casts he 
was greeting. He had a strong 
sense of the 1 ridiculous. But ho' 
was strict,- too, with something oL 
a puritan passion fur work. 

* ' He had his first real chance as tt 
director when, after a year as pro- 
ducer- and writer at the. Belfast BBC. 
Anmer Hall invited him to take 
over- Terence. Gray’s Festival 
Theatre at Cambridge- There he 1 
» brilliant new 
young talent and the much -maligned 
* 8va htra three’ 
or four West End successes to 
direct,. And with these behind him* 


lie dedicated himself to the classics. 

Meanwhile lie had got married in 
circumstances about which Mr 
Forsyth is somewhat elusive. Flora 
Robson had been a member of 
J. B. Fagan’s Oxford venture. 
Guthrie greatly admired her 
talent and quickly roped her in as 
one nf his new company at the 
Cambridge Festival Theatre. He 
Rlso proposed to her, but in such 
a tentative manner that her accept- 
ance was equally tentative, and 
neither spoke of the matter again. 
Instead, he married Judy Brether- 
a childhood friend who had 
shared a nursery governess with his 
sister Peggy mid was trying to be- 
/come a writer. 

It seemed a happy marriage, but 
whenever anyone talked of babies 
in relation to it, Guthrie would be- 
come embarrassed and leave tho 
room. The couple set up house In 
■ Lincoln s Inn, and after an ardstic- 
. -ally successful but financially dis- 
astrous season at the Westminster 
Guthrie was invited by Lilian Baylis 
to take over tho Old Vic. 1 

This occupied .all his energies. 
Bud for longer than lie intended. 

' J'!? sec , ol V d «ason Miss 

Bayhs died and he was left to 
carry on,; then came the war, and 
• he found . himself hiot only in 
charge of -the theatre (which was 
■ ant touring- 'in the North), but 
responsible too, for the opera and 
v ballet at Sadler’s Weils. The gov- 
ernors were very lucky to find so 
1 .competent an administrator In 
. charge, and Guthrie from his head- 


quarters at Sn tiler's Wells travelled 
nil over England to keep Ills 
wandering companies in good heart. 

With the war finished and his 
relense from iho Old Vic lie stum- 
bled by luck on what wus to be 
the most Import nut of liis legacies 
to the theatre — the ilirusL-stnge. He 
had already made two contribu- 
tions: he had popularized the idea 
of playing Shakespeare- nut in the 
doublet and hose of his own period 
but in a variety of more recent 
. costumes. Then he was already 
celebrated (“ notorious ” some said) 
for liis handling of stage crowds. 
When quizzed about it, lie replied 
that there was no .such thing us u 
crowd : there were just people with 
their individual looks, temperaments 
and ldiosyncrasios, and it was ns im- 
portant to characterize them us It 
was the protngonists. 

Thus his productions were always 
animated, but ii is sense of fun and 
ms iconoclasm too often got the 
better of him and the animation of 
the crowds distracted the audience 
from the more important dramatic 
scenes that tho chief actors were 
trying to play out down stage.- In- 
deed there was an ambivalence in 
his attitude to the audience. At 
times he seemed to despiso them : 
'If you can’t get them any other 
way, bring in a chamber-pot. The 
middle classes always laugh at a 
P° was one of his sallies. At 
other times he would remind his 
actors, not to be seif-mdulgant : it 
was the audience that muttered, not 
them. ’ • 

, This ambivalence is built in, as 
it seems to me. in ihe question of • 
the thrust-stage. Directors and actors 
will tbll you that because they are 
nearer to the audience they ‘ hnvo 
B . much greater sense of communica- 
ting with them. But when all’s said 
and done it’s not for the actors’ 
satisfaction that the pluy Is put on, 
and many intelligent theatre-goers 
dislike rubbing •shoulders with the 
actors or having them running down 
the alsles'heside them to make their 
entrances or exits from different 
angles, [his is perhaps an old-fusli- 
toned view, held by those wlm still 
regard theatre us uit .n i of illusion, 
What can i be denied is linn luo 
deop n thriiit-siage fas at Ch idles- 
ter for example) means tli.it lim 
majority of tile audience hear only 
a third of the play mid, seeing only 
‘Hie backs of the actors, luivo lii 
guess Ht much nf the action or mood. 

This was very evident ni Guilt tie's 
first production of this kind, lie 
had been culled In to give a fillip 
to the dramatic side of the Edin- 
burgh FostlvnMn its second vuur. 
Inc ploy he dhosc. was The Three 
L states, a sixteen th-cemury piny. 

<£niHcii° £ it ^ in B ver y broad 
Scottish . dialect ; and lie some- 

JSg • °F oth « r the nutho- 

rities to agree to his staging 
it sn the Assembly Hall, This 
must have tickled his fancy a 
great deal — play-acting (some of 


advantage, that the plmfof^ ‘ 

It is in connection with 
ns poets of his work that on 0 
more detail, und more criff 
front Mr Forsyth. Why 
he could so seldum resist that m 2 
gag or two that were blon m, 
fine production ? Did he 8 u. 
have .to dpater les bourgeois} wi 
lie certain that the thrust-stw*. 
sttlUihle for every kind of pffi 
How, in del oi I, did he handy. 

. Rrctk Pjv*. ‘he SW 
difficult elemcnr for a ^ 
audience to accept ? 

For we didn't see any of 
productions of these in Baglai 
The success of The Three Em ' 
ut Edinburgh encouraged some rid 
Canadian patrons to persuade his 
to found n theatre in Stratford, • 
Ontario. It would take three yt« 
to build a theatre. But trip M t 
meanwhile improvise, he suggmtA f 
with a theutre In a tent? h ns 
the sort of challenge, he loved, id 
he pushed the idea through. Emm 
for occasional days of heavy™ 
when the noise on the tent-top mdc ; 
the actors inaudible, It was a pe* t 
success, with productions of Sh^» 
spearc, Chekhov, and Sophoda; 
and severu] towns in the States cat 
peted for his services in setting up . 
similar theatres for them. Mmnt-. 
a polls was rhe one that got Ua 
and absorbed much of liis . energy 
and unto. But he was now tUo 
busy direct ing nil over the wild, 
lit New York, in Israel, iti Auitnlh. ■ 
at Strutford-nn-Avnu and at the Old 
. Vic (I would liuve liked a great dal 
more about Ids season, with Sir 
Donald Wolfit : this must have been 
a clash of gimits), . . 

But his last years were not too 
happy. He had found time to « 
up n jam factory in liis local village 
in Ireland to give employment 
Where there wits none. But he had 
not time in keep a close mou# 
watch on its progress. It began 
well enough . und a number oi 
friends cliippL-d in with capital. 13 b- 
for tit n a i cly in the end It ran iota 
debt l» the lime of some £ 100 , 000 . 

This wus nuc roinuiml worry, and 
mini her Wiik that his wife. Judy, 
had begun tippling, She had tfr 

u i allied ihildlvss, her writing had 

come to nnthing nrnl she ms M 
reullv nil that interested In her hu* 
build's work. Guthrie was uncharat- 
t eri si i rally unsympathetic. He-** 1 
himself getting old and tired out 
drove liimsi-lf on po travel far and 
wide tn keen tin eye oil his vaiW 
ventures. lie died: at seventy m 
the cuusf of death was clwriy wtr- 
work, lint : lie had first collettM 
u ktiighihoud which, rather surpnj 
ingly, he vaHw-d great ly and »a 
fall done nut of when Olivier sna 
Richurdsun gut theirs at the uw 
Vic after the war; he ktfetjr | M 
he had dime mnre for- the Old VK 
after. Uliiin Baylis’s death, eno 
during the war. . 






SHARING THE WORLP’S RESOURCES 

9H r fS ach Jp r : Movi n? from philosophical and lurf- ■ 
dicaf concepts .to specific problems and practical' 
soluhons, iho author e:<a mines a wide Variely-nf Is- 

v/Pflu2f? tin Sf ec ^ Ullab!0 oislrjbuiion of ihe world's 
Wealth: price of raw.malerlals, use of ihe oceans iha 
jransfer of technology, and me. S ^ ’ ' 


Four BJkMij powers aHtl the United States 
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THE POVERTY CURTAIN 
Choices for the TMrd World 

Muhbub ul Haq. PorcvjQid by Barbara Ward. Ads- 
luibincj invesiigaiion of Iwo economic worlds— w 0 
emkarrags|ngiy rich and Ihe other dasperatW- 
poor~-which describes condition'; in Third Wojla 
pod caljg for. a drastic rft,li'JCiuringof ths 
Ctoth$!5.60, f^per $7 A0 

SUtfwvPSEN — : — - — 

Frustrated Patriot V ' 

Q. Maiiui Wilbur. A slucly of ihe Ire'tfc'tfijpfttoB be* 
arrjvii ■ R ® uns ^eamsfo/ Ids co, i< ifry and peiso. 13 ' 
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Disasters large and small 


By Susannah Clapp 

HKLI-.N HOIMiMAN : 

Blue Skies 

104pp. Duckworth. £2.91. 


A lot of bad and bizarre tilings hap- 
pen very quickly in Helen liodg- 
niun’s first bonk. Her publishers 
have made something of a speciality 
of short novels in which large events 
are not sn much scaled down as 
seen, with a sort of glum innocence, 
as continuous with the batterings 
of everyday life. Their shortness 
fallows naturally from the smallness 
nf observation In which they deal, 
and Miss Ho dg man’s novel — which 
Is intelligent, jerky, intense and 
scutly — points up both the merits 
und dangers of the method. 

Her uiionymous narrator is un- 
worldly enough to think that un 
inquiry about Iter whereabouts at 
the time of Kennedy's assassination 
might possibly be an accusation — - 
and sour enough to suppose that the 
“arch and irritating” habits that a 
friend develops after being abroad 


are “ wh.it was meant by travel 
broadening the mind Slic has u 
shadowy liirib.iiid, a characterless 
baby, and snetia lives in fierce sub- 
urban hriridtuil : (lie blue skies of 
the liLlc are those of Tasmania — 
and it lupitlly become-, apparent 
that they smile nil 1 v in order to 
conceal bared teeili. 

The nurretor ims two neaily 
arranged boyfriends (one for Tues- 
days, one fyr Thursdays) and in 
this way stakes out her week. One 
of them is accused of indecency and 
hounded, bloody, from his business 
and her life ; the other — who pos- 
sibly sleeps with his sister and 
certainly likes wearing women’s 
dathes^-is busted by the drug 
squad, and freed for a lifetime nf 
creativity by the prompt suicide of 
his wife (the narrator’s best friend). 
On the way back from a visit to one 
boyfriend the narrator has it off 
with die coach-driver; at the end of 
the novel sho manages to murder — 
undetected — her raucously jolly 
next-door neighbour. 

Helen Hodgman is too intelligent 
to write a novel which deals simply 
with discontent being made to sim- 
mer under a balling sun. But the 
possibilities for interest Lhat she 
provides are too many and too vari- 


ous. Characters appear, are con- 
founded by thc-ir disasters, mid exit 
without further trace. Sn dn ex- 
planations of the narrator's fedinqs : 
at times it is suggested thvt her 
depression approaches inatlne s (nf 
u inure nr less divine kind i ; at 
others til. it her sen.u nf supcrflliilv 
lias some nunc primeval I oni. 
assimilable tn the “ small sadness 
nnd boredom “ nf the destroyed 
Aborigines, whose ghostly presence 
she also experiences .is n threat. 

Some leally grim and funny 
accounting govs on : ns she slaps 
tinned brains inio her daughter's 
“ bunny bowl", or, safe within lict 
house, meticulously follows her hus- 
band's instructions and cukes “ care 
all clay '*. But an anxiety to make 
every moment tell leads to over- 
tricky phrasing and hectic scciie- 
pointing. The complaint that dnwns 
are " too theatrical ” to be wholly 
likeable is sympathetic : explaining 
this in terms of afterbirths and 
oyster-shells overstates and under- 
mines the case. Here and elsewhere 
her nervy nibbling at different 
areas Is a result not a contradiction 
of Miss Hotlgmaii's acuteness — an 
unwillingness to be committed tn 
one point of view or one set of 
scenery. 


Eclipse of the earth 


By Stephen Clark 

JOHN BANVILLE : 

Doctor Copernicus 
241pp._Seckei- and Warburg. £3.90. 

Nicolas Koppernigk of Toruit re- 
turned to Poland from Padua when 
he was thirty. For the next forty 
years he served as a canon of Erme- 
land and worked on the detailed 
proqf of his heliocentric vision in 
the intervals of diplomacy and 
medical practice. Only at his life’s 
end did he consent to publish his 
detailed exposition of liel lace n tri- 
city, and died, so it. is said, with 
his paralysed ringers on a copy of 
his life's work. . 

John BauvILlc misses few chances 
in his retelling of Koppcr disk's 
life: the sundinl he constructed in 
his schooldays under Canon Wodkn, 
nicknamed Abstcmius ; the con- 
frontation with Brudzewskl of Cra- 
cow, tiic groat Ptolomaist whose 
lectures the youthful Koppernigk 
did not attend ; a clumsy attempt 
by tire Ncoplntonist Novarre to en- 
list him against the Borgias; a 
syphilitic brother ; and the manic- 
depressive Rheticus to persuade him 
to publish. Koppernlgk's talents, as 
statesman In me long struggle with 
the Teutonic Order and as ' physi- 
cian, are given ample scope. . 


Cad’s army 


His great failure as an astronomer 
(more impressive than most men’s 
success) is fully displayed: the 

Copernican system had eight more 
epicycles than the Ptolemaic, and 
mistakenly reduced planetary dis- 
tances ; it was not even, technically, 
heliocentric — the sun stood arbi- 
trarily to one side of the centre. 
To be sure, the navigational tables 
produced eight years after Kopper- 
nigk’s death were more accurate than 
the Ptoleaiaic, but it was neither 
accuracy nor simplicity that made 
the revolution. Koppernigk, in 
effect, saw the world as Nicholas oF 
Cusa's infinite sphere: and as mod- 
ern cosmology returns us to a 
finite universe, we can look back 
nnd consider the post- Copernican 
infinities of empty space. More im- 
portant still, Koppernigk attempted 
a realistic description of the world 
bevond sight, rejecting Ibn Rushd’s 
defence that “Ptolemaic astronomy 
is nothing so far as existence Is con-, 
cerned, but it is convenient for com- 
putation of the non-existent 
Andreas Osslandcr’s editorial pro- 
face, attempting to make Copcrnicau 
astronomy a similarly non-reallstlc 
model, could not diminish its rad- 
ical effect. 

Mr Bnnvillo's Konpernigk is a 
scientific mystic, whose vision is 
traducod ann distorted In the work- 
ing out, and who devotes himself 
ever more distrustfully to the lntel r 
lect and its intelligibles. Human 
companionship and the world of 


flesh are repulsive tn him ; liis 
brother Andreas, a sinister Italian- 
ate figure, “the bent bow from 
which he propelled himself beyond 
the filthy world ". Only ' on his 
deathbed can he repent. That en- 
gaging homosexual, Rheticus of Wit- 
tenburg, is allowed to tell liis story, 
though from o standpoint less 
friendlv to Koppernigk than his con- 
stant efforts to publicize the master's 
work would suggest. Certainly he 
had cause -for hostility. Koppernigk 
gave him no mention in De reeolu- 
tionibus, doubtless from senile for- 
getfulness and, as Tiedemann Giese 
nut it in a conciliatory letter to ! 
Rheticus, his constant inattention to { 
matters non-pliilosophical. 

Psychological speculations cm the 
roots of science do not make a novel. 
The strength of Mr Banville's Work 
lips in his pictures of Koppernigk 
and ■ Rheticus. He perhaps Under- 
plays Koppcvnigk's rcnl practical 
ability — lie was also an enrly eco- 
nomist, urging a unified national 
currency — and perhaps exaggerates 
his coldness. 'Rheticus makes more 
amusing reading, as he .bounds and 

E lunges about the room, tearing his 
air over the hideous complexity of 
tho orbit of Mars. And ns n spokes- 
man for the common world of sonss 
which Kopporulgk wished to trans- 
cend lie is more convincing Hum 
Andreas Koppernigk. Doctor Coper- 
nicus Is good enough as a historical 
primer; as a novel it is better than 
most. 


By Richard Usbome 

SlMQN RAVEN : 

The. Fortunes of: Fingel 
1 42pp, Blond and Briggs. £3.S0. 


! «iS ge I (Lieutenant, Captain,' Major;-' 
Colane] — whatever hisrsal- or tern* ; 
i iporary rank) Is a diirty littje rat, 

: “pd most of these stories about ■ 

P Itn and his' merry messmates are 
. fairly appalling. I ‘ have never 
r. .. *®und schoolboy smut- boring (by 
► ‘he way Captain Raven and I were 


he is a liar, a spiv, a hoaxer, a wide- 
1 boy, a posi-dater of cheques, a rogue 
and a disgrace. As an Occupation 

officer In Germany just after the 

war in the first story, he gets a 
smart rap over the nead with a 
poker from a ftansfrau whose haus 
is not the sort he has been tricked 
" into expecting. But he never gets 
mmm his deserts. He remains out df jug . 
to the end of the book. . 1 


from' Camp Uriah, near Tel Aviv, 
about Lieutenant Fezzez : 

She’s a wide, -squat creature, of 
about twenty years old, very dark * 
and somewhat in need of a shave, 
with enormous bra-loss knockers 
under her khaki shirt and bandv 
thighs like nutcrackers, which 
' frequently protrude from under - 


- Fifteen' short stories, with enjoy- 
able ' illustrations by Michael 
ffolkes. Some of the 'stories are in 
the* form of letters to Captain 
Raven (“ My dear- old Bean . . .”) 
fropi far-npsted Fingel, tolling 1 of 
his tribulations and triumphs. I 1 


f . , w , - Ilia n I Lilli u uui* a BUM liuiiujuioi a 

F v) e same school, though genera- don’t see, the Fingel chronicles be- 
L n?.* S T>? par P k hpp Plflilbop-type sex. ,.,ing 'Set as a special book at Sand-. 

, and ' 1,18 ,ot s . e ? Ip . to , ba . hurst or any other, officers’ training 
K'^eir r prop era with giggles , establishments we pay for. . But he 
ul?® 1 ? oWn eeplprable^ grown- is a peg on which to 1 hang tailored 
e?„. i T aV wL Ur 0,1 ^ er Majesty^,- anecdotes about the jolly japes of 
: r T Kere are see-thrtugh English regimental officers, and a 

u ai u ‘“W.JnstalUid at all, , bent sergeant pr two, in peacetime 


- her regdlnpon . skirt despite her. 

< Angry efforts to confine them. Or* . 

rather,: they did last night, but 
. today- she's wearing trousers and 
. combat boots. The boots make . 
" her -calves- look like a pair of* 

. caveman's clubs with the bjud- 
geonlhg end uppermost, while the 
. trousers strongly assert -the. handi- 
ness of her hams, which make a 
1 broad ellipse— nearly a circle-^ 

'• when she is standing to attention. 

: / This she insists on doiug . when- 
i ever .she talks to me, ns if to 
convey die exclusively military 
, fleture of our assobjatioh. , P . .. 
Well, If you are a Raven : reader 


hashish-extended omphalo-, foriilcate' In one story 
c t a P^. cha P*^ JookWr - biiBi.Pira Boxing-Day pan 
eagerly through the. eye .thaf; ; f ot , the - bjtttaliom ; ? la 


pantomime 
- is . dried 


■ -tr ■ ■ ” r iv tar.i xue.-. UBiiajiun. ,- xa . uucu 

kluif* • min Y r '.V. hilifelf Pingerelta and.' if : you don’t like 

• S** a-maying in the : next bed:; - fourth-fopm 'fUrij, ypd’tl. : better qkip 

that m* 


theway Vou tyould expect from this 
author, Yes, probably skip thpt one 
too.' .Go on to "FIngel’s Heritage”..' 
Flttgel expects, £10,000 or sp from 
his. mother, when sbe dies. -aGd hp 
would 1 nor mitid Having if now. ■ He 


companion.' Bathromh humour this I 

■ tlfllp . .Gftftil r t&ari fini. • ' 'I 



WINSTON S. 

CHURCHILL 

Volume V 

1922-1939 

Martin Gilbert 

“Admirably written and easy to read. The 
scholarship, as always, is impeccable, 
and the book is a very notable contribution 
to the history of the interwar years.” 

L,ord Blake, Sunday Times 

“Massive - and indispensable.” 
Professor Asa Briggs, Guardian 

“As in earlier volumes, Mr Gilbert makes 
little direct comment himself. 

■With the help of generous footnotes aiid 
skilful, unobtrusive elucidation, he lets the 
man be portrayed by the facts and by 
the countless and excellently edited texts of 
. speeches, letters, Cabinet papers and 
recorded talks.” 

Ivcrach McDonald, The Times 

“The defc>th, insight and thoroughness of 
Martin. Gilbert's work have ensured 
that this is the one totally indispensable 
biography for anyone wishing- to understand 
any of the episodes in bur recent history 
■with which Churchill had connection.” 

Dr Maurice Shock, Oxford Mail 

“This formidable enterprise has been made 
possible, real and worthwhile by the 
assiduity and perception, the skilfully spare 
and unobtrusive style, 1 the .sense and 
. u nderstand j ng of period, the total application 
to documents and the classic restraint in 
their final selection of Martin Gilbert, who 
took over the work when Randolph died.” 

.. The Economist 

• -'"Martin Gilbert tells his long and . ' ? l • •• •. 
complicated story with the ruthlessness of a 

devoted biographer Gilbert puts the record 1 
right oh fnahy questions,”, . • , 

; . A. J:P. ; Taylor, The Obserm : .. : 

“In this fifth Volume of Winston S. Churchill 
Mr Martin Gilbert has established himself,.. 
firmly and finally, as one of the greatest ,' 1 
; biographers this country has produced. The 
research is prodigious, the scholarship superb, 

• the Style lucid, the. narrative well-organised 
and sustained. It is a very long book - oveir 

a thousand pages, but no gre^t effort is • ; 
/• ii, 1 . / ^required to read it all with unflagging 

i y \.. ’ • ; : ? interest” 

LordBoothby, Books and Bookmen 

...... ' - 43413011 7/984 pages j32ppphotoBrapksf maps ‘ 

. notes, index, t)iWiOgraph//£8.50 till . 

*. i.:'/- Y-'' ' -- February 28th & £10,75 thereafter . 



Hein^ma nn 


i . rlftie. Good clean fun. 
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Clytemnestra on the couch 

By Bernard Knox 


■Ml j:/V. 


' GEORGS DByi;(ti:i/X : 

. Dreams in Greek Tragedy 
364pp. Oxford : Blackwell. E 12. 

■ The author’s name Inspires a certain 
initial confidence: this -is not going 


to be a stab in the dark by a Greek- 
less Freudian or nn amateur per- 
formance by a Hellenist whose luylLnillimrn cuino liave oeeil 
acquaintance with Freud is recent -dreamed by her, had she been a 
and superficial. The subject, too, lC al person. . . , ,J (The italics, here 
Is reassuring : dreams, after all. are an d in all citations, are those of 


1, 6(1(1 form mi us In even smaller type, inn-poses " (T/w 
and lii irty- nine pages of in trod uc- Irrational). 
lion. Dcrorcux “seeks to denion- 
sirare the psychological credibility 
of i lie dreams Aischvlos, Sophokles 
and Euripides had devised for cer- 
tain of their personages. . , . What 
can be shown. Is that Lite dreams 
one encounters in Greek tragedy 
are authentically dreamlike : that 
the dream A he hy las devised for his 
Klytaimcstra could have been 


Greek* and ■ the 


I 

!! !i;.. 

■A ‘ 
il t 
l\ 1- 

A -.ijj 

,s . 
St 1 ■ 

if ■ 

S': 


U* I 


■- the psychoanalyst’s raw material, the 
object of concentrated study in Jiis 
. professional life. The application of 
fiis expertise to the dreams 
described in Greek tragedy, which 
scholars hare so far discussed almost 
exclusively in terms of dramatic 
function, should, ns Davereux puts 
It, " broaden and deepen one's 
. understanding” of the text. 

.Strangely enough. In view of the 
, respect for the prophetic power o£ 

; dreams expressed everywhere in 
Greek literature, especially in 
tragedy, there is net much material 
'tfl work with, The Aeschylean 
dreams are the most numerous and 
impressive. A (assn's dream in 
Persians^ fills nineteen .iambic lines 
. and in Eumonides a powerful scene 
brings on stage the deeping Furies 
■and the figure of ClytemuestrR, who. 

dreams, rebukes them for 
their dereliction ' of duty and stings 
■ them to wakefulness. Jo’s droain In 
Prometheus, however. Is simply n 
verbal message conveyed to her by 
' Visions she does not- describe: 

• Clynmneitra's in Libation-Bearers 
'■ *1 “escribed at secondhand by the 
. chorus in" four lines of stichomythla, 
and Monelaus's dream of the absent 
itoien In Agamemnon Is presented 
ut the vaguest and shortest of terms 
";£l 3“ c , horus (° r Uio “prophets” 
,,.. 0 P the house, dcpeiiding on the 
punctuation adopted) . 


Devereux.) 

Mot nil Greek literary drenms. it 


appears, 
like 

Jong , 

in fact “ the manner nf contriving 
literary dreams bud changed be- 
tween the age nf Ilomeros and that 
of ihe great tragic poets — though 
the change was by no means com- 

f ilerc ”. This statement seems nt 
irst to open up Intcresciug perspec- 
tives for cultural history ; but fur- 
ther consideration reveals that the 
qualification by no means com- 
plete” attempts to cover a large 
area. (> Undream like " Homeric 
dreams occur in Herodotus 
(Devereux cites one but there are 
at least four more) and Plato ; more 
damaging to his thesis is the fact 
that jo’s dream iu Prometheus Is 
or the Homeric type — a direct 
address to the dreamer containing 
a message' and a command. 


This is nut a concession Devereux 
can afford to make, since it would 
mean that a type of dream un- 
exampled in modern practice was 
once a j-«— — * - 

Devereux 

authenticity ... ... . 

Aristides mid those discussed by 
Arteniidorus, who claims to - have 
collected many of them from his 
“ pimenis". One obvious proof of 
Artemldorus’s unreliability (obvious, 
that Is. to Devereux) is that he gives 
an elaborate classification of mother 
and son incest dreams, announcing 


serpent, nursed it ut die breast mid 
was bitten by it. “ Klytaimcstra, 
harassed by guilt reelings ovor not 
haring nursed her sou mid also over 
Agamemnon's murder, fuses the two 
self-reproaches into one, and, in so 


ing women, have own i 

ssel itas’ 

whom the use of the Si®* t 
method muse justify 
outside its 

value of this book • 

the validity af Devoid 

^ S 


J - I ■ . ill 
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eel 111 modern practice was yy* “i” 1,1 one, un«, in so jiiwhihi only houritri.,!? ' 

historical reality ; in fact »l«» fuses Agamcinnon with showing that it broado^T^ 

ix expressly rejects the * l s uaUiruI avenger, Orestes.” ons one's iindorstandlne rf ^ 

icily of the dreams of Aelius Fmiher, since “nursing involvoa S," 11 “2155 dream-narratfe, * \ 

!S tinrl ihncR rlUrnqcn/) hit a cavnol nxn.. M ..i »» .u_ .i it i 110 rOUtlCl Illflv *iiirn»i-i .. .. * • 1 


fl sexual lirousuT M the dream “con" JhlTt *5^ tEgh' 

may be cogent only for SJi 

tU i:..- l ! ie .- lleiui . lod i elsfc 

. .i ■ 


Jars, ure authentically dream- among other things tin 
— “ Numeric dreams containing position adopted is of 
discourses are un-dreamlike ” ; importance for interp 


among other things that the coital 

the utmost mother’s mid adulterous and bus- 


lams erotic instinctual gratifica- 
tions ” which ure however “ tnlntod 
by anxiety and by ihe need for 
atonement”. The dream “gratifies 
the erotic drives of ail extremely 
sensual woman— but does so by 
means of a built-in self- punishment. 
This, in turn, gratifies tlie bad 


tills iu spite of the” fic^Ef^h 
dreams are 


in them will challeng? V 8 
those who find the Ub 
theory liiiuccoptnble. 

That Micro me Dccasbu., 
sages which arrest the H£ 
attention is not to be denSr 
very long discussion of 
410-42E— 11 


_ „ — sut “ ego, by meting out to her n punish- or A&totb 

. — - practically never nient which her rational Ego dreads • — Monelnos* Hescdn ' 

dreamed, evea by rhe acutely psy- but which her guilt-laden uncon- E““° n ami DroamCk* w 
chotic . But quite apart from sclous mind craves.” There ivill be *}t®. res ^ [ ar , those who h;nb£ 
Artemldorus’s extremely derailed fc w rea(lers outsiAe the reiiks of f. f 1 wth t,lis difficult udQ 

1 laiion, us usual, takei faneffn] w 


discussed by / Plato as . i general Agamemnon 


phenomenon (Republic 571c); fur- Greek mid not Persian' 
thermore, it is unlikely that 

Sophocles would have given his A o * sa s dream In 
JocRsta a line proclaiming that 
many men had lain with their 
mother In their dreams unless his 
large Athenian audience shared the 
same belief. 


grew up speaking 


The evidence strongly suggests 
that in ancient Greece, contrary to 
A suspicion that Devereux’s riis- m °deni psychoanalytical experience, 
([nations may be . artificial is n dream of Incest with tlie mother 
strengthened by consideration 0 f was far from rare. Devereux can 


... Persians — the 

two women yoked by Xerxes, his 
overthrew by the rebellious one, 
the sorrow of Ills father Darios— 
fields the following conclusion j 
Atossa could droaui of Xerxes' 
oedl pal liybns and Its catastrophic 
consequences only if her dream ex- 
pressed her (ambivalent) • counter- 
oedipal , Iokasic-likc Impulses.” But 
the most spectacular “ conclusion ’’ 


, V * , i «.uiiuu»iaii 

■.HBMBU 11 .- 1 H 11 uy cDimuoraiiQii ot ,T “ a *“* * “«• uiivunnw urn- lesuits irom a detailed coinporisou 

, ...w uw connection he makes between [} ot accept such a conclusion, if only of taio three Euripidoan dreams 1 . — — - 

lythfa, hterary ” dreams and dream- because Freudian psychoanalysis is those of the charioteer in Rhesus f. ,€ ! ,a S * tho Froudian ahalnt tsA 

ibscnt books. Such treatises (Artemidorus understpdably reluctant to admit tallowing Devereux for the moment l 1 *®** correspondences whkb oi 

ientod *?» °* course, our chief exainnlf>i cultural differences at the decn ills belief tlmt the rIu-ih t. u.. bocomo Identities sa tbit hs 


when lie gets to work oa 
lauss dream, a text which b i 
shortest and vaguest dresa hen, 
don in all of Greek tragedy. 

.But this chapter U excndail 
Most of the “ coudusharbi 
beon reached by argurawnffli 
will not command ready ucmia 
outside Freudian circle*. A™ 
wlio has rend much of the feerts 
m* argued with piycbmiw 
knows the frustrating stmtt&a i 
pluying a game in which 
nent makes tlio rules as he pa 
along • ibo Freudian sbalnt si 


_ ----- .. iciiMuuruai 'r ; — ;77’ J - — > v : • — iui ma luonionc i • »n|'w..«i W ii V «a n uiw 

is, of course, our chief example) cultural differences at the .deep jus belief that the Rhesus Is bv bo ? omo Identities so that h vi 


^^Sophocles offers only the dream 


Sunils JSTJTSir tea 

■ l two-line dream which she fears fa™. 


’ are manifestly interosted in ^ ev0 l of the unconscious described 
prophetic or clairvoyant symbols, by ’^P] a to. Ho is also sceptical of 
... Poets are interested mainly in flic reality of such overt dreams 
inner meanings and . . . cast about because his criterion of dreamlike- 
for— often traditional — symbols. . . . »pss is the need for analysis. Ills 
Hence, dreams devised by a few demons’ratlqii of the psychological 

dreams' in tragedy 
' earn in Afschy- 


>-ot i A . uream acuw, o reams devised by a few uemonsTation of ihi 

i^dlfferant^Sm^rf, in , Electro, very great poets (eg, Homeros) ... . do, in credibility of the dre 
$5 bn 5 ct| r f P riinarll y, - 1 literary ’ and . iof Clytemnestra’s dr 

Sfeld"e? : fcBES?. . Jte.VboSk- 


Euripides), of Hecuba in the play 
that bears her name, and of Inhl- 
gema In the IT. 1 

Devereux undertakes to show that 
they must be considered as varia- 
tions— -by the same ' composer ’—on 
* theino: on that of the so- 


models V 



Anyone familiar' "with ono 8°cs through the 
dreary collection of 


os if psyclionnnlysis 
tious but plausible Aischylcan Kly- 
tuimestrn and of her dream “ 


:qam in Aeschy- cal leH •rwim-il i t? 1 . . KO ’ i Uefloratioo=M?ir«B 

possible only 5 “fl Ei ^ ,ch th « “ Penis; coitus - m 

i motions of an q xioi v-dkr m-t p fi » v 1 f but n l w W s “ venom *» senitn i ® 


parents’ coiiux ”. And Dovorcux 
jjjjj* cleur tliut this i s no , u 
mere ncuduinlc exercise un tliu 


to K sawmee’ a" column 
^ symbollxe 

westes. There i is also ■ the iutorest- 
dream of ths charioteer in 

■■?$& S ,nB * e t0 SSSitHSrt 3,0 0 Homer 


f . * kill 113 dUUUC 

cabbages are especlnlty -unlucky for 
Innkeepers ’—will soarch In vain 
tot* the connection between Homer 
and dream-books, even IE one can 


To reassure tlio reader who may tho dramatist: “The three l/itri- 
look forward with dismay to the P idMn dreams were iirobnblv nnt- 
"nii if' psychoanalysis of Clytom “ — * - 




nostra, Devereux goes on to make a 
Inrgo claim, "The conclusions such 
an nneration yields are. strictly 
speaking, ' constructs ’, whose - log- 
ical status is evnctlv the same as 
that of tlio equally inferential * con- 
struct that Aiscbyins, in entising 
Agnmemnon to speak ns lie does, 
.meant tu to assume not onlv ; that 

his vocal 

any man, — 

tralhing had caused him to {pop 
Greek rather than Persian, 


publics sots of equations with atii 
almost anything can be defiwean 
ted. Dovorcux is oxtref^efar rfi 
equipped in this area; here 
few (just a few) specimen* in* 
his ample smmly of eniiivalesv: 
eye “= penis (also mlva)j gW J 
nhnllus ; dofIoratlQD B ci?frriia 
penis; coitus » """" 
venom *» semfea 
- mother’s nlinllos a .hfW 
In the game of poser it it not h 

possible, if cho deuert and.oufM 
jacks bo declared wild, ui flrtdg* 
ajjlf (or one’s opponent) noJfljf 
five aces ; i ho prudent playw * 
avoid this variety of tlio 
rending Duvcreux Is Uko .P' 
against n dealor wlw> can s 


temed upon one or more of Buri- 
phlos’ own droums . , • « |he 

threoTrnuMl?^« 'imnifi 01 * lI, ? n,c 1,1 « uceior who w « 

cSSl ,ia rJ« ‘“ plIe - X • •/. th , u J ( 7 ,n ' nny curd in Ids dock Wild di 

SSkJKS? "™ 1,1 *"■ “«’« win- . 

Thnt-n u «..i „ , , Tho clomousii'aiion, for 

fur ” E, °! 5< i p08 ^ il3,e basis that the throe Euripidoan draj 
remBvi°n V ifi« 0, iV clttini . lhot iheso are based on tho primal sewefl* 
aSMt slsts Of a list oT twouty {**»« 


his students, lie expresses the hope 
that “ this frank description of two 
iiiunientury victories of my repres- 
sions over my Insight . . . will en- 
courage the non-psyeho-analytical 
reader, who, at some point, finds it 
difficult in follow my reasoning, to 
look inward and ask hjmsclf what 
prevents him from seeing what is 
FO evident to me”. The. idea that 
there might be something wrong 
with the reasoning does not appar- 
ently occur to him. 

lr is an idea that should not be 
dismissed. Space allows only one 
example : his discussion of Clytem- 
nestra’s dream in Aeschylus. His 
conclusion, quoted above, contains 
the phrase " guilt feelings over not 
having nursed her son This is a 
statement which will leave most 
readers baffled, for in one of 
Aeschylus's most tremendous scenes 
Clytemnestra bares her breast and 
reminds Orestes how lie sucked at 
it when a baby. Orestes is stopped 
dead in his tracks and has to turrf 
to Pyludes for a word of encourage- 
ment. However, according to 
Devereux, Clytemnestra in this 
scene is lying ; she did not suckle 
Orestes at all. “Literary critics”, 
he writes, ** have noticed that 
Kiytainiestra’s claim is contradicted 
by the Nurse’s credible affirmation 
that she alone had nursed Orestes — 
but have not come to grips with the 
problem. . , . Most critics do not 
discuss this contradiction." There 
is a good reason for this : there is 
no com nidi cl Ion to discuss. 

The nurse does not affirm that 
she alone nursed Orestes. Devereux’s 
reason for thinking She does is 
given to us later ; It Is the “ primary 
meaning” of rho word trepho which 
is: “to nurse at the breast”. The 
nurse of course makes no specific 
reference to nursing at the breast, 
in fact she speaks of feeding the 
child vhen it feel; hunger or thirst, 
which suggests that It Is past 
die breast-feeding stage, but she 
does use ‘ the word trepho. 
“Orestes”, she says, “whom I 
reared .up (exethrepsa) after receiv- 
ing him from his mother” (Hugh 
Lloyd-Jones’s translation). 

Devereux’s analysis of Clytem- 
nestra’s dream and motive. depends 
entirely on his assertion about the 
‘‘•primary’* meaning of trepho. But 
that assertion is baseless. ‘There 
are in the ex taut texts of the tragic 
poets over 170 occurrences of the 
two verbs in question (trepho and 
Its compound ektrepho). Many of 
them are literal or metaphorical 
uses of the basic meanings “ feed, 
raise ” but a good many refer 
specifically to rearing of- small 
children by women. In' twenty- 
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Orestes at the breast. It is this 
awkward and incomplete trans- 
position of the competing nursing 
claims in A. Choc and tho unre- 
latudncss of these passages to any- 
thing else in 5. El. wliich show 
that the discarded Aiscliyleau 
motif nf nursing in dream “slip- 
ped” indirectly into the Sophok- 
lean text. The only alternative 
would he to assume that Sophn- 
kles knew — and meant to refer to 
—certain highly unusual biologi- 
cal facts; a hypothesis which I am 
not prepared lu accept. 

(The highly unusual biological 
facts are indicated in a note which 
begins: “The production of milk 
by a vlrgo intactu is extremely 
rare. . . ”j These dramatic italics, 
so characteristic, as the matter Is 
not, of Queen Victoria's epistolary 
style, betray a certain uneasiness. 
And well they might. The whole 
thing is a mare's nest, created by’ 
the unsupported claim that Aeschy- 
lus’s Clytemnestra is lying. 

In any case it is dramatically un- 
thinkable that Clytemnestra should 
be thought of as lying when she 
bares her breast ; the power of that 

S reat gesture which momentarily 
cfcats Orestes, and through hint 
Apollo, would be destroyed. And 
if it is a lie, why does it have such 
a shattering effect on Orestes? 
Lastly, if for some reason Aeschylus 
wnnted the audience to think that 
Clytemnestra was lying, ail he had 
to do was to make the nurse, in 
tho preceding scene, say clearly and 
unequivocally what she does not 
even hint at — that she' had nuraud 
Orestes at the breast. 

A lie is not the only extraordinary 
feature Devereux finds in Clytem- 
nestra’s Eamous three lines ; there 
19 also a “ hydrodynamic absurdity ”, 
This turns out to be the statement 
that the baby sucked the milk with 
its gums (oulo(s). The absurdity 
lies in the fact that- “ The Gums 
play no role in suction”: Clytem- 
nestra should have said “lips” and 
from this “ He about the gums ” 
some still more penetrating insights 
are drawn. But it seems likely that 
these Insights have nothing to do 
with Aeschylus, who had probably 
given no more thought to the hydro- 
dynamics of lactation than Shakos- 
pearc did (cf, IWocheth I vii 54ff.). 

It remains to mention two speci- 
fic 'contributions the psychoanalytic 
method offers to the classical 
scholar in this book. One Is the 
suggestion that the “ basic similari- 
ties” betwoen the dreams In 
Hecuba, IT and R/icsus “ lend solid 
support to- Ritchie's sober and 
scholarly arguments • in favour of 
tho authenticity of the Rhesus wo 
possess . . .". Tho solidity of the 
support depends on the validity of 
the analysis ; those interested in 
this approach will find much sur- 
prising matter in pages 2G2-312. The 
other is the tentative conclusion 


seven such passages tlio question 
of nursing at the breast does not 
arise : in three (his meaning is 

3 >edrically Indicated ■ by the addi- 
on of a significant word (mastos, 

gala, etc) ; in three cases (all of — — — . - =, 

them referring to Clytemnestra in that paleography could benefit 
the Libation-Bearers) it seems from a familiarity of. its practi- 
demanded by the context; there tloners with Freud’s theory of para- 
are nine cases where the context praxes’?. One looks forward to 
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clearly excludes IL . But also in 
twenty-five’ passages whore these 
words are used of- tlie rearing of 
child ron they refer to the activity 
not of a, mother, but of a father, 
b tutor, an uncle or a male god. 
H the " primary meaning ” -,( what- 
ever that may mean) of. trepho had 
ever been “to nurse at the breast” 
it seems to have been forgotten 
by . the . flfuh-century poets and 
audiences. 

lit fact the consequences of tills 
'fash assertion about tre'pho Involve 
Devereux later on, in his discussion 
of Sophocles’s Clytemnestra dream, 
lit such complicated manoeuvres and 



;nave nursed Orestes at the breast 


(776) and this, according to Deve- 
reux, is true. But her claim is 
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™ nave "nursed” Orestes. 
..•Now,, hqd the Choephoroi nevei’ 
been written, ^lbktra’s w,ords 
would . at once he taken to mean 
ifiM/y . “ tender nurturipg ’V '. -. , , 
■' an y Qt ie familiar with . A.; 

"• frovfi which, the motif 
... hf competing claims is,- borrowed 
must— Be he an AtheiUqp theatre- 
fioer- or a modern student' of Greek 


fascinating book II Lapsus 
Preudiano (now translated . into 
English) which reverses tho pro- 
cess and applies, the techniques -of 
textual criticism 1 to the celebrated 
cases analysed by Freud in The 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life. 
The result is that as part of a 
severe critique of the theory as a 
whole, the young man's inability to 
remember the word aliquis in 
Virgil, Aeneid IV as well as 
Freud’s own substitution pf Botti- 
celli and Boltraffio for SIgnoralll 
are given much less spectacular 
but more elegantly ■ .economical 
explanations... ... 

! It is. sad fa hate to make; such 

a' negative' '.'ju dement of a book on 
which 'the' author has worked; so 
lonfe and devotedly ; what makes it 
ajl the more so is that Devereux 
bbvlously loves Greek literature. 
But he 1 wants to. find his .own life 
work and theory somehow mirrored 
in it. .-‘He opens his book With a 
suggestion 1 that psychoanalysts are 
today's gadflies of the mind ” who 
like Thucydides’s Athenians ' sfe'ept 
to have been “ born into tho world 
' to take ild . rest themselves and 
give' hone to othfers 'V ; Tho reading 
of his book brought to my niiiid a 
different passage, : the sad case of 
Coronis, who, Pindar tells ^usji 
in. love with- What was .not: ther& 
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PICTURE THE SONGS 
Lithographs from the Sheet Music 
of Nlneleenlh-Cenlury America 
tester S. Levy 

Picture Ihe Songs reproduces 
one hundred sheet music covers 
from the author's own collection 
■ — the most important collection 
in the United Stales. Filty litho- 
graphers are represented, along 
with such well-known artists as 
Winslow Homer. Flu Hugh Lane 
and James McNeill Whistler. 

Johns Hopkins, 232 pages, £1525 


POTTERY STYLE AND SOCIETY 
IN ANCIENT PERU 

Art as a Mirror ol History In the 
lea Valley,' 1350-1570 
Dorothy Menzol . 

Dr. Menzel considers slylisllo 
episodes In Ihe pottery art ol 
the lea Valley. Peru, as a basis 
for archaeological interpretations 
and demonstrates that her 
method ol style analysis is cap- 
able of yielding much arohaeolg- 
gicql Information lhat is not 
otherwise revealed. 


ASIAN MEDICAL SYSTEMS 

A Comparative Study 

Edited by Charles Leslie 

Asian medical systems provide 
fascinating opportunities to ob- 
serve directly practices that 
continue ancient scientific modes 
of thought, and lo analyse the 
historical processes that mediate 
their relationship to modern sci- 
ence and technology. This vol- 
ume shows how research on 
Asian medicine opens a new field 
of scholarship, the comparative 
study of medical systems. 

CaWornla, 400 pages, E 13.20 

COMPLIANCE WITH 
THERAPEUTIC REGfMEN8 

Edited by David L. Socket! and 
R. Brian Haynes 

The major causes of death In the 
United States are diseases re- 
sulting from life styles or per- 
sonal behaviour— such as heart 
disease, lung cancer and cir- 
rhosis of the liver. The degree 
lo which patients follow their 
physicians' general advice is 
therefore becoming a sub|eot of 
crucial importance. This book 
is the first major exposure the 
problem has received. . 


California, 500 pages / E20.00 Johns 312 P^QSS. £ 12.00 


BOLES LAW LESMIAN 
Ths Poet and Hie Poetry 
Rochelle Stone 

Bolsalaw Lesmlan (1877-1937), 
the outstanding Polish poet ol the 
twentieth century, occupies a 
unique place In world literature. 
Rochelle Stone's study is de- 
signed to acquaint the English- 
speaking reader with the magic 
ol hie work. 

California , SS4 pages, £12.75 


PHILC80PHY IN AND OUT OF 
EUROPE • , 

Marforle Qrene 

This book treats, in retrospect 
and prospect, dominant themes 
and main currents In twentieth- 
century philosophy, such as the 
European sources of recent 
Anglo-American philosophy Con- 
tinental philosophy in .America, 
German and French Existential- 
ism. with attention to Heidegger, 
Jaspers, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty 
and their crucial ideas. 

California, 1 70 pages, £6.35 


CHANGE AND CONTINUITY IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS 

The Social Basis ol Political 
Parlies - 

David finoke 

This book provides Ihe most 
penetrating analysis of the social 
basis of political party support 
in tha United States, using tha 
Survey Research Center's data 
from 1952 to 1972. 

Johns Hopkins, 224 pages, £9.20 


POLICY ANALYSTS IN THE-: 
BUREAUCRACY 

Arnold J. Mellsner 
By drawing on interviews wflh 
many analysis, and on his own 
experience as a government con- 
sultant, Professor MdNsner intro- 
duces the reader to the new 
profession of policy analyst which 
emerged in Washington In the 
late 1960 b. 

California, 352 pages, £ 0,00 ■ 


ENERGY SUPPLY AND 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 
Edited by Robert J. Kalter and 
William A. Vogely 

Fundamental questions . about 
America's energy supplies are 
faced and answered in this col- 
lection of essays by seventeen 
specialists, >. 

Cornell. 392 pages. Cloth £14.80, 
Paper £4:75 


THE TANGLED CHAIN 

The Struolure ol Disorder In Ihe 

Anatomy, ol Melancholy . 

Ruth A. Fox 

The Blruolure of Robert Burton's 
Anatomy of Melanoholy expresses 
Us author's chief thematlo con- 
cern, Ihe pontrol and cure of 
life's disorder or disease by 
means of artialio form. Ruth 
Fox's study, the first thorough- 
going analysis of the artistry of 
this Immense work, reveals the 
plan of (he whole .and makaB the 
reader aware of the purpose -or 
Its oreatfon. 

Call/ornla. 304 pages, £8.00 
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CONTEMPORARY MEXICO 

Papers of ihe IV intern atlonal 
Congress ol Mexican History 
Edited by James W. Wilkie, 
Michael C. Meyer and Edna 
Monzon de WUkle 
This comprehensive volume offers 
a new and important interdisci- 
plinary focus on.Mexlcqn history, 
slhpb 1610 And Includes- ihe most 
up*to-da|e work available in print. 
California,. 896 pages. Cloth 
£22.00, Paper £9.60 
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PYTHAGOREAN PALACES 1 .'' 

WHY THE LYRICAL BALLADS? ^ Arih|lio|ure 

John E. Jordan Italian Renaissance 

This qludy trlee to get- at the G. L. Horsey 
novelty, originality, the essential 
quality of Wordsworth's Lydoaf- 
Ballads, and the focus is- chiefly 
on those poems' Wdrdawbrth 

wrole from ' early March to mid*- 
May, 1708. I- .' : 


California, 212 pages, £7.80 


'AMERICAN FOLK MEDICINE 
' Edited by Waytand D. Hand 


This, .book;.' re-examines, ijallap 
Renaissance, domestic aroni lec- 
ture. from ■the' viewpoint- of-Pytha' 
goreen geometry, which -was the 
principal 'mathematical philosophy 
inculcated in Renaissance archi- 
tectural education. 

Cornel/, 256 pages, £18.06 

CRIME AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT IN THE COLONY 
OF .NEW YORK, 1691 -ItfB . 


Economics -and. ; Policy In 

Devotoplng World 

Robert J. Saunders and Jeremy 
J. Warlord ' 

Published for ihe World Bank 
Johns Hopkins, 288 pages, £4.80 
(Paper) 


The Philippines . 

Priorities' / and Pi capable 'for 
Development . ; ,i 

A World Bank Country .Economic 
Report ; 

Johns Hopkfns, 573 pages, EG.8& 
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THE ILAHITA ARAPE8H , 
Dimensions ol' Unity ' 'I* ' ' 
Donald PriTuzIri: ; ■ }* v" :i 

Dr. Tuzln examines the Inlerre- . 
lafe'd 'p?afllewa of aeHtlemem' Size '- 
and societal scale in a large New- 
Guinea village ol Ihe East Seplk 
District. 

Cati/ornla, 416 pages, £13.20 
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By Charles Wheeler 


DO HIS KKAHNS : 

Lyndon Johnson and tlie American 
Droum 

• 432 pp. Andrd Deutscli. EG. 95 . 

.tfho olcfer statesman gnd diplomat. 
. Avorcll llarrjntan, once' ramnrkcd 
.'.that IE it hadh’t been for the war 
lp Vietnam, Lyndon Johnson would 
have been the greatest over Ameri- 
can president. Doris Kearns leaves 
. the verdict to hfetariani, who shodld 
.be grateful to her. For Miss 
Kearns was dose to Johnson, and 
wns a good listener. And L.B.J., 
hitter in retirement and desperate 
to earn tiio gratitude or the Ameri- 
can people — if necessary, after ills 
death— had a great deal to say. 

They mot at a VVhito House dance, 
and their first encounter seems tu 
leave been mildly flirtatious. Miss 
Kearns was a twenty-four-year-old 
graduate student from Harvard and 
an anti-war activists she had won 
a fellowship that allowed . her , to 
work as- a special assistant , lo mem- 
bers of .the Cabinet and .had 
.attracted attention by publishing an 
avnclb, " How io Remove L.B.J. In 
.10(58.”, In the lyau Republic, Thn 
President was uncharacteristically 
tqlorant nf his outspoken young 
critic, and lie nsked her to work 
directly for him. After his abdica- 
tion In 196#, Mi f li Kearns became 
a part-time member of a stuff he 
had assembled In Texas to help him 
write his memoirs, and there 
appears to have been a tacit under- 
slap ding between them that their 
.convert fl tin ns, which' sometimes 

beotui at (Mwn and con t lined inter- 
mittently until late at night, would 
provldo the material for this book. 

The ex-president might not have 
liked the result. Though torn nil 
his life by self-doubt, he was not 
a self-critical person. Nor was ha 
able to endure ti'e criticism of 
. others : be had absolute faith in 
the purity -of his own. motives and 
..was. Inclined to attribute attacks on 
, his Judgment and Performance to 
prejudice, envy.or Ignorance. And 
yeti- Miss Kearns's, portrait Is. not 
unsympathetic ; In treating this 
complex giant of a man with mea- 
sured admiration and much olty, 
■he is probably at one with millions 
of Americans who were relieved 
when he retired and saddened when 
ne-ated. 

The yo imgor Lyndon.Jobnson was 

* man of huge ambition, frenried 
oaergy and lively luraHect— -all quail- 
nes .that made him certain to suc- 
ceed. What raised him above his • 
rivals- In politics, however, ■ was lids 
suigle-mindedness— Umt, and an 
extraordinary . ability to persuade in • 
personal .encounters,- . Curiously, 
despite his commanding personal- 
i|ty ,and richness of language he 
iyas not an effective campaigner. He 
won Ms elections by building a 

i w® organization thaii his oiipbn- 

AotSst-a « ki 1 V,W crowds. " 

detested public argument and oould 

i^r, l]Uced , to , ni «»bUng incoherr. 
enqo by a single heckler. . As poll- 

1,0 ... r u,d 

/ He Wps not . a.. model Democrat. ’ 


" As leader of his party in Lhc Senate, 
he used his power to reduce debate 
to nur«! ritual. Ho argued that 
. .the proper function of ilebtue .was 
to unify and rally popular support 
for decisions readied beforehand 
i in bargaining behind the scenes. 
He believed firmly in the right 
of the president to ..piake policy, 
implying that tlie possession of 
presidential, authority included the 
possession . of unequalled sources 
of , information, and therefore of 
understanding, of. the issues. To 
. Johnson, the fundamental fact* of 
. political Ufa during his years . ns 
master of the Senate was that 
1 *' America Loved lice" and he dds- 
i .missed as absurd and destructive 
! tlie notion that . the duty of an 
opposition Is to oppose. 

He was equally loyal to the 
Junior senator who defeated him . 
in the pre-side mini race of I960. 
But as John Kennedy’s understudy, 
■Johnson, for the first time in his 
life, was reduced to the role of 
onlooker — in office but out of 
powe-r. At Cabinet meetings and 
at tlie weekly White House break- 
fasts for congressional leaders, 
lie would offer opinions only when 
directly asked to do so by Kennedy, 
and, according to others present, 
he was i-n variably morose, unintel- 
ligible, grey and tired. .He suffered 
badly from, feelings of cultural 
inferiority. 

As the Keimedys sot about trans- 
forming Washington into an arts 
centrer— with performances oF 
Shakespeare and luncheons for 
.writers ond musicians at the White 
Ityuke— Johhsoq Withdrew, con- 
vinced that the Kennedy people 
despised him as an outsider. Years 
later, .in. conversation with {ha 
author, he .described how stifled, he 
felt. The. only purpose tlie vice- 
president served, he asserted, was 
to remind ilia president of his 
mortality. 

Every time I came into John 
, Kennedy’s presence, 1 felt like a 
goddam raven perched on his 
shoulder. Away 'from Washing- 
ton, h was e’von worse. The Vice- 
Presidency is filled .with trips 
around the world,. vri,tll 

• qlmuffows, .men saluting, . pedpla ■■ 
. clanping .; ... in, the arid It is 

nothing; I‘ detested every minute 

Thep, abruptly in Dallas, his 
moment came : Kennedy was shot 
and Lyndon Johnson took his placo. 
According to his own account with 
deep misgivings at first ; 

When I took the oath, I was 
Illegitimate, a pretender • to the 
throne, a- usurper. Thera was 
.• Texas, my lioiqtS, and tiio home 1 ot • 
the mdrdorer., And then thfera 
were the bigots and the eastern 
, intellectuals ' oil waiting to knock 

• me down before I could begin to 

if tend up. Tho whole tiling bait ' 
almost unbearable, ■ 

Self-pity came easily io . Johjisfcn. 

wur* . r i°^ a a ^ ave , ^ He performed 
•brilliantly, showing tact and a 
subdued strength that quickly won 
qyor the country. Ha became the 
executor of his predecessor's will. 
Invoicing .Kennedy's name in every 
speech and using the nation al feel- 
ing of guilt to turn the dead- man's 
programme Into a cause. And gradu- 
ally Lyndon Johnson became his 


awn man again, cautiously allowing 
the Impression to take' hold that 
lie, tiie man of . action, might 
. succeed where the thinker hud 
failed. His energy — overwhelming 
in the Senate, ubsem in the vice- 
presidency— relumed. 

The task well suited his talents 
nnd his political upbringing. Ken- 
nedy had set the goals; among them, 
a new civil rights law, federal aid 
to education, medical services for 
the elderly, a poverty programme. 
Now it was up to Johnson to mobil- 
ize the 'necessary political support. 
He was lucky, of course. The assass- 
ination had produced a mood of. 
strong national unity, coupled wkh 
a desire for a renewal of belief 
. hi America ; and . sustained econ- 
omic growth made it jmssible to 
persuade people that the poor 
and deprived could be helped and 
national problems resolved, . .with- 
out significant sacrifice on the 
part of The more affluent. But 
if . circumstances provided tlie 
opportunity for the first leap for- 
word in American sqelety since tha 


M K i 
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New. Den I, it was Johnson, the groat 
political practitioner, who turned 
opportunity into achievement. 

' His energy wns reinforced by 
anxiety that his ' consensus -might 
not lust, and in 1965 he sent -no 
fewer than sixty-throe bills to Con- 
gress for enactment. The result was 
b cascade of legislative victories and 
bill-signing ceremonies. -But ilia 
president soon discovered that tha 
qualities mid ' skills that served, him 
so well when the objective was con- 
gressional action— his ability .to 

E ersuado, coerce, manipulate ;«nd 
argnin — were conn tor-productive in 
the less familiar field of foreign : 
policy and in his conduct of tiio 


policy and in his conduct of tho 
war. 

He had alwnys preferred the 
lobbies and corridors of Congress 
to the debating chamber. He 
believed that every man could be 
reasoned with”, preferably in 
secrecy. lie did not believe In tiio 
right of the people, or of their 
elected representatives, in the Con- 
gress,. to help determine the shape 
or foreign policy. And he passion- 



ately wanted his Great 
continue on course. Thus 
to go before the CmSSn "f*M 
country, declare war or ■ « d lht 
emergency, raise taxes. J?* ,*» 
economy on u wartime 
enlist public support foeS!?,;* 

Instead, ho lild its cost is 
Pentagon's budget, *a«SiS‘? B 
stealth, and maintained^ PiiSSir 1 * 
economy. Inflation ensued,®?’ 
Society faltered and, « fha *' 
continued with no end in dahev' 
popularity sagged; And fort? 1 

• A? 1 - 1 " 80 " »«* Iho beSnK 

lug harder than other men. fS 
made .good • works possible;. 13 
works brought • gratitude anjff 
timse thw provided tho insplZ 
mid vitality for more good 
Bjy lus own count, Johnson fi 
gTven more laws, more houses, non 
medical services nnd .moro jobs to 
P ea PjB than any president li 
history. Yet they had turned agtJny 
Wni. I hey had broken the ejefe 
and he could not understand why. 





The seat of politics 


Jcf/u-soH Davis, tins Confederate President, nnd 
„ ife? * S \ G W» President of the United Suites, 
pnolofratihad tn the Atelier Nadar ; from Nigel 
Gosling s new study, Nadar (sec cover). 


By Nprmw Shrapnel 
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SELWYN. LLOYD I 
Mr Speaker, Sir . • 

192pp? Cape. E4.9S..’ 

Among the most cult! voted of poli- 
tical arti, though not always with 
njarked success, is the,art of sur- 
vival. You have to love the life 
“ la « .«« t »» long, and at so- coa- 
K ■ . ,ev °l. “ Selwyn Lloyd, 

SiL- S «- n - 8 , m9re r ^an tiiat It 

" 01, . a long-term buoyancy; 
■mall wonder that this statesman-- 
and who can merit the unniodlsb 
“ hoc .he— liojf bqen a quietly 

j£SE d a * 1 Wi life. You 

Mnaglna him doing ,q- steady au^ 


»r r r fl °*shed. Having" seen - To watch a member moving a point 
Macmillan off he served 'Sir -Alec of order during a division— ha ih*jj 
?n°H IB T a ^ ome * as i_ Lord Pr ivy Seal t0 be "seated nnd covered 


j^5 a ^ er l he Commons. At involves the conjuring of a property 

i. ^. disappearance of the Conserva- kopt for the purpose— must un- 
Government lie mihmaraaJ An* nprvA tihn iininif lafoA vlsitDT 1'B 


wcraHHOKB as oie naany 
sprinters make rWgs round Klin 
before, one, py one,- -they, disappear'^ 

dw^iha? W hiA ' ^ oMy the; odier 
day that hla qwn surface bubbles 
signalled that he had at last gone 
'frqm .us ;.to the Lord?. ■ • 

l e ^ om have a memor- 
eble past or future, but tliey always 

It lfkiSaSr?rt d0 “Si 

^ ,,Bter ’ .though ha hw „ 

tEMfc*Ti. e,t S 0r - a 7P 6 - of dihers lia 

^ M he sqrved t5e*t#a ; 

^ rying consIdetatioiL 
... .he sftw^hera oil 

ChuVchQJ ^aS^Wa.li him as ' i 
„ dior mlHi8ftr,WWflbvsFfo%M' 

w. tpeiiksi df it irfjjap 


• This book is the account of w. . ^h aie were, of oourso, limits. There 
adventures |n the po?L which mSst ww , the 1 ^ ne , Berriidettfe Devl^ 
have beau UvniiJr assaulted RenlnaJd Maudllng botn 


ffi lvor to high , of f ice, and ' aiso in , M “ e detaH, whetting da 
perhaps; to preclude : hlm'from- -tha*J! aade, s apP® tH| te . f° 1 ' th®,. 
highest of all, is predictability Lord ^Tow^uolu tills 1 jj u rheme diary 
Selwyn-Lloyd has it in 3 rago .be punished? « I Redded . 
we. Mr Speaker, Sir is the tltlo Lofd Selwyn-^Joyd writes,- 
ydU .would -.expect him to ' cliooao :«» -voice 4 TlHle to match the 
th ® Sromtatf that a boringly dbvi- = drdma .of, the oocaslwlj f to take no 
fds °V e is hotter than: a boringly Bct *an." - 

orders i " ; . Thla waa. iri fact; both audacious 
itim 1° ', ° ! ? llt a . rfl not fbp and sensible of him, since ms ovef- 
wrn, hod quue right toio). ; riding concerri vyas to avoid creating 
mis ho . surprisd io find • that' h#« pnlhKal . martyrs. Lord Selwyn- 
calls. Ws cftglfiErtiiStS SwffifiiSJ an erafnently sensible vm, 

•'SSSBW'f- ■ ■ « ATw : jkJffiS;- >!: « 


<be last 

jjfg W9tHd;want to .do;, would . 

be. to, caVsBiaqyone.ernbarras»iriftn#. . 


‘ven us tho benefit of WW* 
fld, thinking about the 
Ottf. works. -But he-d^ 
va one . iriystety that must nave 
ngued generatadnS of spectator- 
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From landed estate to council estate 


BOSSY : 

*i » F.iigiish Catholic Community 
1.1/0-1850 

A Ifi i >ii. Durton, Longman and Todd. 
L12. 


joint Bossy's title The English 
Catholic Community JS70-2S50 bas 
a soctariim ring about it, which 
may hide from some potential' 
r ,:iid ci'S the fact that tills book is a 
piece of social and intellectual his- 
tory. Indeed, when I first looked 
for it in Blackwell's history depart- 
ment the no-nonsense assistant 
guided my steps firmly down the 
stops to the theology department. 
But tlie lack of resonance in the 
title should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the fact that this is a signifi- 
cant contribution to English his- 
tory by one of the most imagina- 

-r .l 


historians. The name of Bossy may 
nut lie as well known to the general 
public as it ought to be, but among 
his fellow-historians in tlie early 
model'll field his articles are much 
admired for their surencss of 
touch, not Loast u recent piece on 
an almost impossible subject "The 
Social History of Confession”. 

Dr Bossy seams almost to have 
avoided the limelight by design. 
When others worked lu the over- 
crowded pasture? of English Purl-, 
tonism he turned his attention to ' 
the Counter-Reformation — and 
mirahile dictu, he seemed to find 
the minds nf Carlo Uurromeo and 
Francis dc Sales more interesting 
than those nf William Perkins and 
Samuel Harrlib. His refusal to fol- 
low the crowds is fully vindicated 
here. His book restores a lost 
dimension to English history by 
rescuing the history of th'e English 
Catholics from the byways of -pole- 
mic and bigotry, snobbery and ec- 
centricity to which it had. been con- 
signed, and places it firmly in the 
main streum of English historiogra- 
phy. What is interesting is the 
method by which this nas been 


phy. What is interesting is the 
method by which this nas been 
achieved. Wilting with die sympa^ 
tlielic understanding of an insidor 
and the detachment of an outsider 
(it is impossible to say whether 
Bossy is croyaia or not) he 
manages to combine on analytical 
approach with u story lino sus- 
tained over four centuries. 

One of the achievement* of his- 
torians in recent decades has been 
to rescue large mens of tho past 
which their masters and mentors 
hud ignored. One thinks iti partic- 
ular of the history of labour, of 
women and of pnpuhir culture gen- 
erally as well as the history of 
such lessor nationalities as the 
Irish and L)io Scots. Dr Bossy's 
hook illustrates this trend. He lias 
taken tho dedicated but sometimes 
•narrow achievement re presen tod by 
tho volumes of the Catholic Record 
society and the Recusant History 
Society, work ' without which his 
book would have been impossible, 
and placed it Jn .a wide historical 


context. Paradox icully he docs this 
by arguing tnut Catholicism iu Eng- 
land took on many of the charac- 
teristics of ail EngliNli sect, surviv- 
ing i hunks tn ils deep but res- 
tricted viewpoints, its kinship 
network and its remoteness front 
the scats of power. 

' Dr Bossy stresses the unheraic 
nature of the storv he has to tell. 
.In this his. approach offers .an illu- 
niinatiiig contrast with the work of 
those Jesuit historians who never 
quite managed to strike a balance 
between religious apologetic and 
detached scholarship and who us a 
consequence left themselves open 
to the charge (wittily expressed in 
Hugh Trevor-Roper's “ twice . mar- 
tyred")' of exploiting the post to 
win souls in the present, Bossy 
steers clear of all this. Perhaps as 
a result he Is able to put the Jesuit 
case better than they could have 


with the religious controversies of 
the early seventeenth century be- 
tween regular end secular clergy. 
He scarcely mom ions the Gun- 
powder Plot even though our own 
experience of Compion, Widgcry, 
and Watergate might make us 
regard this as an episode not qutta 
fully closed. Ho also avoids the 
trap laid by demands for contem- 
porary relevance by sticking to the 
simple but fundamental rule of 
defining his period, which lie sees 
as stretching from the aftermath of 
the Northern Rebellion in late 
Tudor England to the Oxford 
Movement (ait overrated pheno- 
menon in Ills view) and the pro- 
longed waves Of Irish immigration 
after the famine. 

Keeping a respectful distance 
From Campion Hall Is part of Dr ' 
Bossy's achievement. Meeting die 
challenge of Balliol is another. The 
Marxist, or Marxist style, of > 

English history so tirelessly 

expounded by the Master of Balliol 
; is .now well on the way to beponv 
ing ns much of un established orth- 
odoxy as the nid Whig interpre- 
tation. In it, Catholicism appears 
an outworn ideology, riddled with 
magical elements, and contrasting 

sharply with the modernizing 
thrust of Puritanism. Dr Bossy 

: deals with the challenge by showing 
that by Christopher Hill’s . own 
touchstone of modernity, the label 
" modern ”, cannot really bo denied 
to die Jesuit missionary Robert 
Parsons, and Indeed to the, .Jesuits 
as a whole. Thirty years ago, H. M. 
Robertson nrguod m favour of tho 
economic modernity of the Jesuits. 
Dr Bossy nuts Lhc Issue against a 
wider bacliBi-iMind, drawing atten- 
tion to Jesuit planning, uims, and 
organization and making a tell lug 
comparison between the objectives 
of tne Puritan Feoffees for Impro- 
priations, so familiar to tiio renders 
of Christopher Hill, and Jesuit pro- 
posals for independent financing 
which would free tha clergy from 
the control of the gentry* 

Dr Bossy also argues that the 
presumed backwardness of the area 


By Hugh Kearney 

in which Catholicism survived is 
much less of a clear-cut issue than 
is normally supposed. The stock- 
raising pastures of tlie upi-th-cast 
were not, it would seem, a primi- 
tive subsistence economy but a sec- 
tor of a wider market natiern. 
Catholic involvement in coal-mining 
and other cntroprcncuriB] activities 
adds to the complexity of the pic- 
ture. The survival of the Blundells 
in Lancashire seems to be due ns 
much to economic expertise us 
blind loyalty to the Did fuith. 

Most tellingly of all, U1* Bossy 
maintains that the Catholicism nf 
,the recusancy period was a new 
'departure, radically different in 
character from the late medieval 
Catholicism of Mere and Fisher. 
Indeed he might well "have made 
more of this. If Catholicism began 
afresh, there must have been " con- 
version " experiences similar to 


hove long been familiar with tha 
view tlint Romo and Geneva hud a 
great deal in common. Dr Bossy is 
tho first English historian . to sug- 
gofit 1 that' Parsons and ; Parkins 
resembled one another.- Howpver, 
the notion that Catholicism con- 
tained a good deal of magic even 
after the impact of the Counter- 
Ro formation demands more space 
than Dr Bossy lias been able to 
give. He does refer to the role of 
priests as wonder-workers or as 
exorcists, but in general his argu- 
ment is that Catholicism during its 
Counter-Reformation phase made 
headway by instruction and cate- 
chizing than by quasl-magical activ- 
ity. But popular boltof is a dif- 
ferent matter,. Illiteracy among the 
Catholic tenantry may have 
encouraged tlie survival of mngicol 
beliefs, as it did in much of rural 
England. 

There are several other aspects 
of tho' book which invite conunant. 
Historians are often moved to exci- 
tement by flashes of intellectual 


lightning glimpsed in the work of 
such anthropologists as Mary 
Douglas, blit they find It difficult 


Not the least impressive pari of 
Dr ' Bossy’s achievement is his- 
range over time, from Reformation 
to Industrial Revolution. The for- 
tunes of tbe English Catholics mir- 
rored the course of English social 
history generally. Tlie challenge to 
gentry control of tho Church of 
England had its counterpart In the 
attempt vnade by the recusant 
bishop Richard Smith to set up 
episcopal authority within the 
EiiBlisn Catholic community. But 
the victory in both coses went to 
the gentry. In the Church of Eng- 
land, Mr Collins dutifully deferred 
to Lndy Catherine da Burgh. 
So alsb in the Cntliollc world, 
for a century or more, the gehtry 
set the tone for their clergy. The 
priest came- to 'seam- ns a travelling 
salesman catering for his custom- 
ers. Missionary activity was acti- 
vely discouraged ami the declining 




own version of nonconformity, In 
which financial control of parish 
funds rested with the Invmaii not 
the priest. This was ultimately to 
lead to a conflict between laity and 
clergy, which ended In a Victory 
for the clergy. But the conflict was 
not without its drama, exemplified 
in, of , nil places, Wigan, where two 
large Catholic cliUrclies were built 
within shouting distance of one 
another by the opposing factions. 
This period oE lay control was 
marked by a willingness to work in 
harmony with other religious deno- 
minations, not least in Liverpool, 
which y ms later in the century to 
be tin; scene oE bitter sectarian 
strife, ," , , 

Much of the value of this book 
lies in die - intelligibility which it 
brings to the * history of - English 
Catholicism. But its impltcau 


to harness the energy to their own 
mundane historical narratives. In 
ills chapter oil - ".Typos of Religious 
Behaviour” Dr) Bossy uses, the 


Behavioui'” Dr) Bossy uses, the 
Work of Profesiof Douglas on pol- 
lution and purity and of Van Gen- 
tian oh rites of pnssngo to IHu- 
mlhate the attitudes of English 
Catholics during tlie sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. lie demon- 
strates how emphasis on ritual 
observance provided a major 
moans of survival amid .the pres- 
sures of English society nt large. 
Indeed Parsons complained about 
the wav In which English Catholics 
"relied on such external practices 
as living on bread and water on 
Fridays, vigils and most of Lent, 
and tilings like that”. This empha- 
sis on Fasting, Dr Bossy argues, 
tended to become r socle! shTbho- 
leth marking off a Cntliollc gentle- 
man. since only those at a certain 
level of affluence were iu a posi- 
tion to make the gasture.. . 


him to . make hl$ way among the 
servants. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, 
again as ill England at large, evan- 
gelical stirrings' began to .change 
the face of English Catholicism. In 
Bishop Clitdoner, tlie English 
Catholics found their John Wesley. 
Tills shift forms tiio basis of one of 
Dr Bossy’s major points, namely 
that the English Catholic clergy 
began to respond to the challenge 
of industrialization well before the 
impact of the Oxford Movement or 
the coming of the Irish. In fact, he 
tends to. see tiie Oxford Movement 
as something of a disaster, bringing 
false hopes for the conversion of 
England, which were as wild and 
millenarlDii in their effects as' any 
of evangelical Protestant plans fbr 
the conversion of tiie Jews, mid 
caused moro mischief. Tlie shares 
of Newman and Maiming may well 
fall in the ecclesiastical stock mar- 
ket os a result of Dr Bossy’s sharp 
analysis. 

Tha story which begins iu tho 
manor houses of the gentry ends 
In the classic slum. if the 
Quakers moved from mcotiug 
house to counting house, the Cutlin- 
lics moved from Irtndcd estate to 
council estate. But hero again Dr 
.Bossy adds an unexpected twist to 
die story. The midale-class Catho- 
lics of the cities (for in this also, 
tlie rise of a middle-class English 
Catholicism follawod the general 
English pattern)' produced their 


glous body which could well be 
applied with profit to that of other 
religious groups. Dr Bossv draws a 

f ioral I cl between the Enojisb Catlia- 
ic9 and the non conformist sects. In 
some ways a comparison with tho 
English Jews might have beon just 
as fruitful. The Jews had to cope 
with similar problems of prejudice, 
similar, internal problems caused 
by lurge-seala immigration and 
51011181- methods of retaining their 
identity in ritual. But perhaps I am 
merely suggesting that Jewish his- 
torians could, read Dr . Bossy with 
prof it. Last, but not' least, Dr 
Bossy’S book should be road on the 
other tSide of tho Irish Son. For all 
bis stress upon the EnallshncsB of 
the Eugllsh Catholics, lus book sug- 
gests that similar processes. were at 
work in Ireland, The story was not 
exactly the ssmo, but Ireland too 
saw the rise of a Catholic middle . 
class and a shift away from gentry 
■ control to clerical dominance. Iu 
Ireland also, there was a period in 
the early nineteenth century when 
tlie Catholics established a working 
relationship with Presbyterians, 
which later gave way to mutual 
hostility and suspicion. The onding, 
of course, was different. IE tlie 
- English Catholics, iu a nit narky sit- 
- nation, remained ambiguously like 
the English Jews, die Irish Catho- 
lics, nt loast in the south of Ire- 
land, were t ran s For mod by victory 
into an osrablffiliniont suspiciously 
like tho Church of England. 


A New Historical Geography of Eng- 
land, edirod by If. C. Darby, origin- 
ally published in hardback in 1973, 
has now appeared In a paper back 
version in two volumes (" Before 
1600". 316pp, £3.95; "After 

1600”, 4G0pn, £5.50. Cambridge 
University Press). ■ Each volume 
contains half n dozen articles bv 
different authors covering English 
history from the Anglo-Saxons down 
to the Victorian era. The contribu- 
tions alternate between narrative 
descriptions of changes in the'Jand- 


scnpfi and cross-soctionnl' accounts 
of the country at one particular 
tlmo. For oxemplc, did Inst two. 
chaiitorsr of the second voluble are 
"Tne changing face - of. England* 
1850-circtt 1900 " by J. T. Copnock 
and "Enllmid circa 1900" by Potor 


Hull. , Tills combination of t)ie 
"horizontal” pnd "vertical” ap- 
proaches to tlvo study, as Dr Darby 
acknowledges, follows that adopted 
by J. O. M. Broek in Ills book oh 
tne Santa Clara Valley En California 
published In 1932. 
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By Paul Goldberger 


HELEN HOSENAU : 

Pdullde and Visionary Architecture 
f58pi>. Academy Editions. £12. 

Dominated by an excessive lave 
fftr my profession,' I have sui-ren- 
dcred myself to It entirely. But 
although I have yielded to tills 
overweening passion, I have 
made it a rule that I shall work 
for the benefit of society and 
thus merit public esteem. 

So begins Eriemic-Louis Boullde's 
“Architecture, essai sur J , an ,, j a 
statement of principle and apologia 
for the work the architect was still 
completing at the time of his death 
In 1739. re would be difficult to 
conceive of a more earnest, not 
to say more innocent, way of 
Woking at the profession of arclti- 
tecture than time with whdeh Douj- 
ifia begins his treatise; lie mokes' 
no atreiunt to deny the emotional 
pull.of what ho was; Just a few para- 


she probes Into his own writings 
and, indeed, beyond them into his 
Itfc to present us with a picture of 
a deeply serious, gentle and reason- 
able man, whose artistic passions 
were sincere yet under Far more 
rational control than other scholars 
have Implied. 

The centrepiece of Dr Rosenau’s 
book is Sheila de Value's transla- 
tion of "Basal sur Part"; the text 
is essentially a set Of notes to 
accompany the essav. The emmi to 


• -r ; — * nuru- 

graphs later, to cal! “ the poetry 
of architecture", yet at the 
same tame he seems . mindful of the 
social duties of the builder to more 
than merely indulge himself In pri- 
vote aesthetic pleasures. L 

- Baullfie is generally viewed as n 
visionary, and many historians 

f«+hJP U fL 5J ni ln c * te 8°rJes still 

SSffl* fr ° m mainstream. Sir 
NHmhm? Pevsner has ■ called hia 
j "iftBahwnaniac • and • this 

sferiftel J* no T “lypicn /. Bounce’s 

Site X*.™ « of 


“ ooi ui nutes to 

» ^°7? P k ny , , •W* T he essay is 
a delight ; It is sharp In its obser- 
vations, honest in Its self-assess- 

w fCy , in i,s general out- 
look. ft never loses tfie tone of 
earnestness with which it opens, 
ii B “ u S s , eagerness to admit to 
b ? Hef . ,n h, s chosen field of 

2±r , s r J* u l } u * take 0,1 

much of the wide-eyed quality of 

iSfoJ " eilt » , what we have in- 
stead is an altogether appealine 

omhi,siasm Ph,SdCari ° n and affable 

u |¥ rt .oponiug sections dls- 

ESiJSi. . v i ru i l i ,n of 



££;>;- ■ 
have defined ffe 

shape of ihe euftj.., 
have conceived £■* 
uieu of enveloping 
Vpu with your 
discovery . . . to . 
the sepulchre fa d? 
shape of the cariTh 
imitation of the' ‘ a 
ancients and t 0 
homage to uoufd,. 
surrounded it trij” 
flowers and cypress 

l™;; • ■ 1 wanted u 
swe Newton that 
immortal resting 
place, the Heavetu* 
hroin Bmillde and 
Vision m-y Architeo 
lure. 


.T , “ * ranecaon ot 
classically inspired, but by no 
means clasaicalW rigorous, designs 

"skf slhswh* «■» 


"hich exploited basic geo. 
metric chapes for dramatic and 
powerful effect. None of these 
structures was ever built, but their 
Influence as visionary designs was 
considerable. Most Sequentiy Sf . 
^.f BouUie-s w?rsuch S n- 

fe sssa 

““W slip to the point where a • 

fterlusffifti'l Si i % 0,ai * -wuid 
rpei justified Jn brushing off -hia 

-**■ «"»p« of aoVoriooii. 

;Helen Rosenau’s Boullie and 
JSST* Architecture should 
J rorrectJn is this view, and 
.y 8 “P ifnpress/on of 
Oftere I nuS 1 £* f^hiteCE himself : 

. n hia opening passage, She 
n ° ®ttempt to deny ihe exit- h- 
Brdioa, y nun of his y Work, but 


«««" aerimuon of 

c reatfng^persjfecrives threi JT ' thl 

on!" Be,nent ° f vo,umes "- He go« 

Jf'i 1 ?" we consider the scope 
perceive that 
jt Is not only the art of creatine 
perspectives through tiie arraiol 
ment of volumes but that it E 
comprises a knowledge of how to 
•S“5 e t S semtared beaL 

effective I 11 " 6 nnd niake them 

ofte£ S.J cann °t , repeat too 

■nlK S fecdve n n .“ r C e: ,teCt mUat 

arc'l.lteotu™ 1 '^?, I?' 

p “en'fe £ 

S* architect 

a stack of requests’ 
and details of al] kinds ’’ yet with 


expectation that he will one day 
be commissioned to build several 
great buildings. But can he really 
believe in such expectations ? 
ine opportunities are so few. , 
How preferable Is tbe fate of 
Painters and men of letters I 
Boullie’s realistic assessment of 
the architect’s dilemma— that un- 
like the painter and the writer be 
needs a patron before his art can 
truly exist— strikes a vital, if 
obvious, contemporary note. It is 
not one that Dr Rosenau chooses to 
elaborate ou, but then she does not 
discuss very much at all in 
extended detail in her text. While 
it is clear that she understands the 
blond of realism and artistic 
passion that moves Boull6e. she 
describe his work in terse, 
staughtforward terms j In what 
clearly reverses scholarly custom, 
no building project is described in 
the historian's text at anything 
approaching the lengdi at which it 
is described in the architect’s. 

This Is unfortunate when It 
comes to Bou life’s more noted 
designs, such as hia Cenotaph for 
Newton, an altogether extra- 
ordinary spherical structure in- 
tended to create the illusion of a 
star-tilled sky through slits cut in 


Bibliothdque Nationals, a vast cof- 

■S h n courtyard lined 
irith books that achieve monumen- 
by < 116 j* overwhelming 
numbei s in endless rows. Dr 

ia« S ® U 1 u leavea th f poetry as Bout 
» she merely observes, as in the 
the Cenotaph, that it can 
be seen to have prefigured such 
diverse twentieth-century struc* 
2“f? the ■ planetarium and fte 

odicilll tef 1 ^Bb .ho math- 
ouicaiiy traces both the nntpra. 


jy The unique ml vantage of this 
form is that from whichever side 
y we look at it (as in nnture) wo 
r see only a continuous surface 

- which has neither beginning nor 
* e u d . and tbe more we look at it 

the larger it appears . . . f t he 
^ forced as if by one 

a ' S“ r n ,?H« d h 5 dlff0, ' ent i c »cumstances 
\ hls co , ntroJ to remain in 

F assigned to liim and 

F which, since it occupies the 

l 5f«/n;A eeps hi "l at a Efficient 
» distance to contribute to the illu- 

t sion. ... He stands alone, and his 

i eyes can behold nothing but the 

i Immensity of the sky. 

: %*!“! B i so intended that bv 
night the Cenotaph interior should 
create the illusion of day, thrmmh ’ 
■ J^ense lighting of a sort clearly 
SS k ?h« V ?j t0 1 ,e e, 8hteenth century! 

uf a was to celebrate New- 
tons achievement by creation a 
model of the world; one w&ch 
would awe its occupants with its 

dMlfln ,d n? n i l V bU ' ty lo echo the 
?l5l® n of , , the benvons. But Boul- 
* world was never intended to 
cieate the illusion of being in tha 
real world; like all great artists 
K S ,J ntereSt i Was not in trickery but 

.ed to C b™8 n cf 0 f f £ 't ,te<:t thK odn,lt - 
Dr Rosenau does allow 

teSjar th 8 foah, oto. or a 
fbCtnote-Ilke reference (sbme of 

inlerestin B points era in 

- «d ‘ he , 


iWT.’ aawince commis- 

S55J- . t0 further theoretical 

that such: a sacrifice 
should be .epsy jn view of tiie. 


odically treTces b«h “he amlSi 
dents to Boplldo’s scheme and 
other monuments to Newton that 
contemporary 11 to*"^ 
mit .it regains for BouUfio’? text to 
gtWT djyusslon .of the feeling 
of beiog within tha huge sphere 


tor example, which he sow not as a 
fls? 1 enibeillshment bui m » ‘ ££ 

bolic addition to bnre walls and 

unbroken surfaces whid^wiro, To 


fnr deeper means of » 

1 photic expression. BoulUe H « ft 
Rosenau suggests, " inspired |»|b 
Simplicity and austerity ■ of ih 
dwellings of the poorer classes u i 
convincing argument for it imji r : 
scores not only the architect’s «$&> 
tial humanism, but also his furf. 
nation with light, shadow and iba 
syrnboh sm of basic geometric fcm, 
all of which he valued more dm 
tne sheer size and ornate quilfn 
for which his work is Wur 
known. ■ 

Bouil^e thus looked ahead not 
merely to the age in which tech* 
logy would at last make his esinr- 
agant schemes possible, but beycri 
• it to a time when the aesthetics ti 
minimal form would, as they hive 
today, take on new indaning. Thus 
Rouilee’s work alludes, if wily 
slightly, and conceptually, to lit 
perceptions behind thh work of 
Luis Borragan in Mexico or pf 
Kevin Roche in the United .Statu 
(whose College Life Insurance Co 
pyramids nre tiny, but quite Bout 
lee-like) or of the many architects 
who have applied reflective glass- 
to minimal forms to yield an effect 
more abstract than anything con- 
ceivable in tlic eighteenth century. 
But tha work of these twentieth- 
century practitioners, for nil its 
more modost size, rarely has the 
serious understanding of hums 
uso and symbolism of Bob life's 
designs. Boulldo wanted not merely 
to uw6 and not merely to maw 
striking form; as Dr Rpeenau 

sluing 11 l « ilm m.i.Iai-uI Immnn- 


mriKijig torni; as ur 
stoics, 11 it is the ordered Immen 
sity which appealed to himi 
expressing the Newtonian fini« 
world and transcending, « .W 
stressing tlic variety and dimenaon 
of the univcVse '*. ■ 


Matters of form 


ByStepJieflBami 


have been useful in establishing t 
historical and aesthetic context. For 
example, wo ore simply told that 
the young Kranz wad “both enthfr 
horrified ” to see Viking 
fHm Diagonal Symphony, 
s shown by* Hans Ricnter 
No attempt is. made i to 
3 action, 
It is an 
nee. for 
luence, 

to -fiim 


bfitwee 

in 

n 


rcisos of the 

r^Try+ta 

re 

are^-om 

wr ety 

d— tiie- -work 
tvant-gorde : 

eclectic 

eoc«s. 

Is 

l 

Jb 

m of 
is is < 

bis modern 
toubly unfor 

since 1 


MW*S ip 

areefis- of : j 
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The Lloyds and the Georges 


Bv Kenneth O. Morgan 


w. K. I*. tiliORCiE : 

The Making of Lloyd George 
IK 1pp. F^ber and Faber. £5.r,0. 


Thu Lloyd George industry long ago 
reached taku-nt'f point, li lias been 
the very model of bustuined growth 
ever since the opening in 1967 of 
the Bcuverbrook Library (whose 
less is so much deplored j. Much 
of the literature bus understandably 
dwelt on Ihe years of puwer after 
1905. arid especially on the wartime 
mid peacetime premiership. These 
were the years nf achievement, and 
most historians worship at the 
shrine nf success. But there has 
heeit much misinterpretation or 
neglect of Lloyd George’s- roots,- 
that complex background in nine- 
ii-eiuh-century rural Welsh society, 
without an understanding of which 
so much of his career is unintelli- 
gible. For the study of his_ earliest 
years, two great collections oE 
pupers have survived. _ 0 ,ie L tiie 
letters to Ills first wife, Dame 
Margaret, housed ln the National 
Library of Wales, have been open 
to siiideins for some years, and 
several published works have used 
and cited them extensively. The 
other, the letters to Lloyd George’s 
selflessly devoted brother, William, 
who gave him unceasing financial 
and moral support (and who died 
aged 101 in 19671, still remain in 
Criccicth, in the possession of 
W. R. P. George, William George’s 
surviving son. 


before the Fir si World War by 
Herbert du I'urcq, n Liberal barris- 
ter who later tried in conceal his 
uuthnrshiii. William George's own 
remarkable . reminiscences, Afn 
Brother and I. based on these 
papers, were published in 1958. Bin 
this new linnk. The Making of Lined 
George, covering its subject’s back- 
ground and liTe until the entry into 
Parliament in April 1890, provides 
important 'new mnieriiil, drawn from 
Lloyd Geurgc’s early diaries, short- 
hand notes and nhtindant corres- 
pondence with bis brother: The 

result is an attractive and informa- 
tive hook, pleasantly yet forcefully 
Written, which- desoivus close atten- 
tion mid a warm v.-tlcuinu fiom all 
students of Llovd George's career. 


sleepy. siiuirc-riddri) buck water 

into a thriving democracy, a 
progressive land of county councils 
and county schools, with u new 


S lide ill its iiatinnlmod and its 
i stork language and cull lire. Mr 


hisiuric language and culture. Mr 
George’s account here. while 
spirited, is not altogether re- 
liable. The 1851 t eligiiiiis census 
showed not tit ul t hr c-c-.riuui'i ers 
of the Welsh population Iiul 
Lliree-qiiurlei's of tlic wu is lit ti- 


re vi ewe n is well Illustrated. Fur 
the young radical Baptist, faith nnd 
works were inseparably inter- 
twined. “How is man to reflect his 
Father's glory ? Uy going about 
doing good, by diminishing man’s 
misery in every respect and liy pro- 
moting his luippmc-ss. In this 
respect Jesus is the great modi’/.*' 
t December, 1882.) 


ping Welsh population fu very 
different matter ) were nnneun- 


Tn part, the author is concerned 
with sketch log in rlie family and 
local background against which his 
uncle operated. The uccount, both 
of the Pembrokeshire Georges and 
the Caernarvonshire Lloyds, is rich 
and revealing. Especially fascinat- 
ing is Lite account of Lluyd George’s 
maternal gnmdl'iirlier, Dafydd 
Llwyd, something nf n polymath 
with a powerful patriotic awareness 
ahead of his time. liven more 
relevant is lIic- life of ihe schonl- 
niHSter father, Williinii, who died 
in 1864 when Ins elder son was 
but one ami his younger son 


different matter; were nnntun- 
foritiists. . The description nr 
Cliuinberlaiti's impact on radicals 
ill the lftStls seems in mider- 
esiimare the dominant rule of 
Gladstone in Welsh political life 
at the lime. But these are small 
details. In laying emphasis on the 


distinctive, profoundly un-English 
culture from whicli Lloyd George’s 


career as radical and populist 
derived, Mr George has performed 
a most valuable service. His judg- 
ment as well as Ids lic-urt is m 
the right place. 

Most readers, though, will rightly 


Lloyd George’s strategy ns a soli- 
citor, the calculated aggression, the 
endless resource with which the 
most humdrum of casus and the mnsi 
tedious nf clients were turned m 
pnliticHl advantage, is also well 
liriiiiglu out. Ills flirtation-, with 
the Demon Drink, with the local 
militia — and. inevitably, with a rich 
crop of available and provocative 
maidens with which the North Wales 
hillsides (ihen, ns now) seam 10 have 
been remarkably thickly populated— 
are given fresh and sometimes 
dramatic treatment. There Is also 
insight into Lloyd George's emerg- 


wiluy front this hook might be that 
Lloyd Gtnrgu wus lliu typical pro- 
duct of the Welsh politics of his 
lime — radical, nonconformist, anti- 
la ltd lord, anti-clerical — and that he 
can largely be explained in these 
terms.-. In 4otnc respects, this is 
clearly true, ami the centrality of 
Welsitituss and Welsh values' for 
Lloyd George's career bevonti ques- 
tion.' 'And yet the evidence al*-n 
shows how untypical lie was. Even 
in his native I and, lie wns a rebel, 
hard to categorize. In h noncon- 
formist, chapel-ridden society, Lloyd 
George was passionately critical of 
the stifling atmosphere nf the 
chapels ami their pmUnn. Sabba- 
tarian ethic: Ik- denounced in 1884 


“ rhi* sc and ulo us waste of opportuni- 
ties In building a chupul, huddling 


unborn. William George senior was 


Most readers, tnmign. wilt rigntiy 
be Loncornod with the light shea, 
with copious quotations from 
letters add diaries, on Lloyd 
George’s cliaracicr, ideas and early 
acti vi Lius. Some of the material 
here certainly cavers ground long 
made familiar by a succession nf 
biographers of the ” cnungc-brcd 


eiicc- in utilities as orator and jour 
milisr, his ad mi rati no for Chamber 


lain and Davit t, bis relations with 
Tom Ellis and other voting radical 
tribunes, and his skilful tactics in 
winning the Liberal nomination in 
Caernarvon Boroughs in 1888 fa 
theme elaborated in a recent thesis 


u ril i-zii ui of pst-iidos”. In u world 
shaped hv ihe cnilegc-trabicd elite 
or the Kills type, he was the so!f- 
educaied, self-mndu man, dedicated 
lo “ petting on ”, rather bored by 
the hip her education movement 
which absorbed so much of the 
national energy. In a ( generation 
which rovered Gludstcmimi liberal- 
ism and sought national equality 
within its framework, he was for 
a time mare intensely and bitterly 
Welsh nationalist. Tie stood apart. 


driven on by a " Juggernaut ” of 
demonic ruthless ambition, and ,n 
sense nf possessing rare gifts, of 
which the selfless William, slaving 
nway in tlic Portmadnc solicitor’s 
office, was the victim. William 
really belonged to this remote rural 
world: his Inter meritorious career 
In local government, education and 
tiie Welsh language movement was 
a hymn to its values. But David, 
even at tlic age of twenty, looked 
confidently to a wider stage, far 
bevond “this stinted principality”. 
He wns alienated from much nf 
rural Wales— \Hist as later on he 
gave hls ad mi rn don to other alien- 
ated men. Theodore Roosevelt, Mil- 
ner -or Hitler. Even in the native 
land, to which lie so often paid 
eloquent and sentimental tribute, he 
was on outsider, Thoughout Ills later 
career in Westminster and world 
politics, an outsider he was to 
remain to the end. 


by Mr Eniyr Price of Bangor). Fin- 
ally, we- are- given some material 


an -introspective, scholarly man, of 


f ihilosopliic bent, vet one who 
ticked the drive and self-confidence 
of his elder son. The cross he bore, 
with melancholy dignity, wus that 
of frustrated ambition — seldom one 
of Lloyd George’s problems (prior 
to 1922). In addition, the author 
brings out clenrly the social and 
political structure of mid-nineteenth- 


boy", from J. Hugh Edwards in 
1908 to Peter Rowland in 1976. The 
influence of uncle Lloyd, tbe 
schooldays beside the river DwyFor, 
the early adventures in the county 
courts, the triumph in the Llan- 
frotben burial case, the break- 
through in Caernarvon Boroughs 
have all been chronicled often 
enough before. So, too, hove the 


Now at lost Mr George has lifted 
the veil on a part of the riches 


century Wales. This was truly ail 


blow-by-blow details of the pro- 
tracted courtship of Maggie Owen. 
But Mr George adds many fascinat- 
ing nuances. Lloyd George's philo- 
sophical -. and religious self- 
exploration in his early manhood 
(perhaps unduly neglected hy pre- 
vious uuthors, including the present 


in his custody. They have, it is 
true, been used once or twice be- 
fore. Fragments of Lloyd George’s 
diary from 1880 onwards were used 
in a multi-volume biography written 


age of enterprise and -of dynamic 


change such as the nation had not 


experienced slnue rhe days of the 
Tudors. Within three decades, 
between the 1860s and tiie 1890s, 
Wales was truiis/armcd front a 


ally, we ■ are - given some niaterin! 
on the uy-clection triumph itself 
n« foregone conclusion slnco tiie 
scat wns a Conservative one, with a 
powerful Tory, clerisy in the cathe- 
dral town of Bangor. Not until ul- 
inost twenty years had gone by 
could it be said that Lloyd George 
held a safe seat ; some of tire diffi- 
culties he faced are suggested in this 
book. If Mr George could now be 
persuaded to give us a further in 
stalnicut, including excerpts from 
the William George letters for later 
years (when the letters to Dame 
Margaret are meagre), then lie 
would be twice blessed and pos- 
terity doubly grateful. 

The conclusion drawn by die uti- 


Westminster and beyond 


By Lucy Sutherland 


JOHN DREWHU : 

Party Ideology anti Popular Politics 


ns interesting ns what he includes. 
But as it stands nm the least of 
its attractions ' is the skill with 
which he koeps a remarkable -num- 
ber of balls in the air at die same 
Umo, each of which ho controls 


at the Accession of George III 


with apparent ease and u zest he 
succeeds in transmit ting to his. 


382pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£10.50. 


renders. 


could deceive striking support fin in 
an examination of the ecclesiastical 
elements still surviving in Toryism 
nnd of the developments In the poli- 
tics of the University of Oxford m 
connection with them). Equally In- 
teresting, on quite a different mut- 
ter, is his discussion of the evolution 
of the Rockingham Party. 


new IromliMM'ilr 


Chronologically, he divides 
eigliteendi-ccntury politics into 


When John Brewer stales in hls 
preface that his book began ns a 
Cambridge PhD diesis, with the 
title “Political Argumcu-t and 


three eras — 1675-1725, the years of 
emerging stability ; 1728*1754, those 


Propaganda in England 1760-1770”, 
and adds that it has since rather 


changed its character as he has 
"become increasingly less preoccu- 
pied with the issues of .parliamen- 
tary poliucs, and ever more fasci- 
nated by political and social life 
beyond Westminster ”, he says what 
many young scholars pf eighteen th- 
century English history have .been 
saying and rh Inking in recent years* 
But though his book takes its place 


of the consolidation of the Stabi- 
lity, and 1754 "until the spectra 
of the French Revolution was to 
change fundamentally the nature 
of politics ”, tho years of the 
gradual disintegration of this 
stability. His own study covers the 
earliest years Of this lost move- 
ment, in particular the decade of 
the 1760s. 


Paf-ts 3 and 4 break different 
ground. The first seeks to assess the 
influence of the press nnd of the 
popular ephemera on the develop- 
ment -of the “ indigenous political 
culture” whicli was growing up In 
the provinces and its impact on 
Westminster. This impact lie ' sees 


as focusing in the Wllkite- move- 
ment to which, despite its transient 


in a recognizable trend of eight- 
eenth-century historiography, it Is- a 


In a note to the reader, Mr 
Brewer explains that the book is 
Intended for the undergraduate as 
well as the expert and suggests that 
the former might confine his atten- 
tion to the introduction “ intended 


remarkably individualistic and en- 
livening work on its own'. Not only 


a-S a synopsis of the arguments ad- 
vanced in the rest of the book ,J . 


uvenmg work on its own. Not only 
is he. fully, at 1 home in the mohu- 
scrint pnef printed material of the 
period on which he concentrates 


Though the synopsis is well worked 
out, it loses much of the .vitality 


period on which he concentrates 
(including its great : range of 
^gtrtphleu of . all Ifinds); ■’ but. ‘ he 
writes with verve ana i kicHiveness, 
end both possesses and imparts $ 
sense of the vitality and complexity 
of tile period- itself, as wall ob that 
interest' ip )tg links with later 
developments which has long been 
a preoccupation of historians. '. 


UUk| II lUObP J 11 LI Id It UL Ulto , TlLRilhJ 

Which characterizes, the work as a 
whole without the detailed analysis 


Party Tdeolo&y and Popular 
Politics at the Accession of George 

in :• — l _ i l.-i. ■ 't. 


whole without the detailed analysis 
and' judgments of men and affairs 
on iwhlcn- the latter is based. What* 
ever may be thought of the *‘ Namier 
revolution " (a controversy on which 
Mr Brewer has some interesting 
comments) its result was indubit- 
ably to stimulate a study of the 
period which depends- on. ,q much 
more elaborate, and .complex sot of 
concepts than were ever used be- 
fore. -.Mr Brewer does less than Jus- 
tice bis ; powers of Exposition 


nature in its acute Form, he attri- 
butes important- permanent results. 
Clearly though it centred in the 
motrOpolis, he makes a strong ense 
for arguing that at its height " the 
Wilklti. phenomenon would not 
hqta frren possible Without' q strong 
provincial press arid ‘ , thriving 
indigenous political- culture ’V* -.., 

His short section oil Wilkes th^, 
man, the symbol, and the ftuperb" 
organizer of publicity! is one of the. 
high spots of the book, He.sees-hip? 
aS-“ a ‘irince of misrule even a 

.onrt ■ nP rniirt .• leStfel'J '■ • "tile 


aS-“ a'phnee of misrule y even e 
sort bE. court jestfer,;'." tile 
mischievous belligerent .scoiirge .’,oF 
all those , who presumed ■ tfy ' atonfl 

# • ■ . * i J’ >1 : L n. 


for overweening .power ’’ . arid he 
makes interesting coipnientfr oil the 
■part which Hftwl playedviii*. the 

E opular manifestations on his 
etialf in the City and the' metro 


polls— a subject on' which ^odipari 
son could be made with; popular 


movements ps far bpek as the 
Exclusionlst Crisis of 1682. Here 
tot? ^foreigners were astonished at 

ci» n'a*rtnnfipg*— I--.*. mLam. 
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A RAGGED SCHOOLING Robert Roberts author of 
The Classic Slum Social history at its best, this early 
autobiography recalls days Bpent In the heart of. an 
Industrial city before the First World War. Through the 
eyes of a bright, articulate lad we see the mores and 
morals of our forefathers at first hand. ' He makes his 
readers not only see the Blums but smell them Deify 
Telegraph * ... a memoir of quite extraordinary 
richness ,l — The Observer ‘ . - . bubbles with coiqic 
resource ' — Spectator Illustrated £3.75 net 

WRITING WITHOUT LETTERS Edited by W Haas This 
Is a general survey of non-alphabetlc writing and of the 
■ typofogy of writing-systems; giving many examples of '• 
plctog rams and nion-alphabetic , scripts. Chapters : 
include E G'rumaoh challenging the accepted renafng ; 
of the Linear B tablets, and M A French on the Chinese 
system of writing. There are also studies on the 
evolution of writing systems and the options available*.- j 
’ for their design* Mont Follick series vqf. 4 £4.50 nat ■ 

THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF COURT^ l6vE‘ . 

, A CRITICAL-STUDY -Of- EUROPEAN -SCHpLARSHiP . 

• r Roger BofiS8 ! ' E0efydne h^6;heard '6f, courtly love and -v 
yet today We ale no nearer a complete picture of Ita- 
. form. How did it originate and to what exactly dees ... 
the term refer ? In an attempt W olarlfy the Issue, this 
book presents a chronological survey of scholarship 
and a critical, analysis of the theories pufforward; •' , 
February about £7.50 ' , 

\ Farid a LO In Atfar THE ILAHI-NAMA Translated by ' 

J A Boyle Farid al*Dln Attar Is among tha greatest of 
tha Persian Sufi poets. The llahl-nama, one of his 
most' Important works, 19 a narrative poem written in 

-Ui. lllLAtMlAn Iha Clift ftni-tl-lnflQ hit !• 


rhyrrted couplets and Illustrates the Sufi doctrines bv 
r - .meahs bf allegories and anecdotes. Professor Boyle's 


annotated translation~the fir;st,lri Engllsh-r-is a 
contribution to our understartding of Persian 
literature and Islamic mysticism.- 5 • January £9.95 net 7. 

■tifSDUAL VOICE FRBE.iNDlRECT tiP&kM its; 

IfuHpTlQNINGI' IN THE 1 ^TH. CENTURY EUROPEAN;. ' 

r.M.irfl. 1 ■ nnMnnh Is 41 DrOnf 


NOVEL. Roy Pascal ,-Free indireOt speech Is a literary 

device/novellsts.first introduced eroupd ' 1800 tp-fnake - 
the. thoughts of their, characters, more vivid w^hout 
actual fy ■ resof ting to direct speech, and If became a ; 

' 'fipenf feature dp ring the -fdl lowing cenfiiry* 

mar Pascal provides a theore|lcal w examiri^jlon and 

y . January. £5.50 net 
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Within the tribal limits 


'VH 1 


By Rodney Needham 


f.ir ns possible tlie c-llu-ij cm- stumped ntorcovci with murks of llic erhnnftrnphic rculfiy tvus Lliut lie l»hnnn S B!l H ‘“PPifttofl 1 

ployed aru ilielr own. Generally his unmatched experience of the had been told merely Him there . ' 

speHhing, these nre a name, a ler- field and by his preeminent were " strangers ” uiruiuri) in llmt The Publishers would h» 
ntory, a language, a form of social authority ns tribal cartographer, region. mure helpful ulsu if .i,. n r e h 

<” kinship "J organization, mid the This stitiire explains and justifies nnUv R„t,.c , , Plied, uflor the tuble nf 

common performance of certain the fairly direct references, touched Rndcliffe m-mvn p a » { ‘“Uetl list „f t J‘ CD "H 

rites. The resultant record lists us by an occasional testiness, that he advfl. nine of her wm-k HUti mother of 

“Sj? A^'^L tl !! 1!" kes 1 . t0 , S0me 0rher . a»1iiiropplo- 1, S « "«!« ,llp 


1 k i 

m 


r.'DR.MAN B. TiNDALi; : ployed are ilielr own. Generally his unmatched ex 

' 'toriginnl Tribes of Australia • speridiiS, those nre a name a ler- field and hy 

Their Terrain, Environmental Con- I ? 1 ?’ a a form of social amhoniv ns mb; 

trols, Distribution, Limits, and < kinship ) organization mid the Him stiture explai 

Proper Names comm on performuiice of cer tnin the fairly direct rel 

... ‘ - „ _ rites. The resultant record lists us by an occasional t 

Wllh an appendix on Tasnumian f tl |j y as CH11 he established the mnkes to some o 

tribes by Rhys Jones aboriginal tribes of Australia us gists: he Is generr 

4Q4pp and 92 illustrations. 4 maps, they were at the time of contact a man has earned 

boxed. University of California with the western world. acerbic (if in very 

Press (IB EG). £40. Tliepe were a|)prox j ma(e i y GQ0 when he comes to 

tribes, euch mainly eiidogamous and 0I * the incompetent. 

««« »• .--n. confined within Its own tribnl Tindale exnresse 


more expensive than- \, , I 
when such basic data U “> ki 
available no expense shmii^T 

been upmej l„ muk‘u e t"*ki 
s ' lble lo , ‘hose who 
survey. It is much to hit 

ft, "‘11 be I'ublhhedfe^ 

vnluine 1 “ * 


**-«*fi iun, r u iKuiincrg i u niemir in «■ h.11 

receives a special tribute for his sinrv ”) will, !. c v ‘Hr ci 
excellent study of the Miirinbutn. .12 are pi iiiuViii ,vvpT IOJ1 “ fs 
Pr Ernest A. Worms, known for his niimet ti,i« 


cstuunnii wiju is lvncre. in outer ■ . . — ; , «"s is maiuuiiuu, urougnt togctlier . — ,.7 *»»«»- »«.!»• aunt, n , n Dgn B 

liranchcr of science tills kind of Yfr® ^urrucicd "'“ h »u ihe boini- primary data on the Australian *2 0,, !ij b « stressed lliut the cutologuo • 1,1 are PhMoarieto afe, 

descriptive undertaking is far dar * cs M ,rj he. aborigines in more thnn 185 of lr| hes (which occupies n liiiudrcd }}%, 1,1 *he early 193flj, 

ndvnnccd, so that our knowledge of Territorially, these limits were papers. Tindale writes of him, with P.?P es , l.vpe) is most punc- ,? 1 ,|f : J 1 . es .*e U,,d the circmtuiuja 

species end habitat among mam- traced by topographical features ■* deliberate and impressive ,l,,0IB *y clear mid useful. The as ‘hey used bit 

liiiiis and birds and plants is minute, a,, d by artificial markers such as weight: approved name of each tribe is J ,Mni 10 . l-uropeon influena.il, 

extensive, and increasingly exact, heaps of stones. An interesting A few years ago it was fashion |Sf n li wlt Jl 8 P hone lic equivalent, 51", 'l!,, , fromhpieei b , 

Pick out at random any natural detail, which serves incidentally to able to derrv hS« Lml S anti ‘he facts are unanged in n „ '“f 1 ‘here is a grew k* 

manifestation of life, however confirm the reality and significance years of field survm haw *** n d»rd form : first the topograph 1- "JjJJJ [" p,u . t . e . 74 - showing 

exoi(c or rare, and someone will be of the boundaries, is that often the vincnlm* tSf# T cal loca,10 “. then the map co-ordi- ,. k , ed m . en *«'!« hy a coupled 

able to identify it. class it with aboriginal guides of early European ■ Marliews whp.p fl.lv ^ filVfi k by na . tca (re,ld off r ° H« nearest five '? tks P‘‘ llUL, d wn;h spirals Sit 
related forms and discriminate it explorers and pioneers led them checked ' »™SJ have b i en m I 1lltes) H,,d th e area in square fil , 1 n l J th V® ls , compared 

from others, say where and in what along tracks that happened to be stood tt ? T y u,lder ' r ,cs (a,ld soum c kilometres) fob iL“ appalling desolatloh of ifciss 

conditions it ia to be found. boundaries between tribal groups, : n whES 1 u If 1 s - The manner lowed by nlternntive names of the ter * m , v ‘cwed in some sf it 


'.i \ Mj' - :. 
i fa !' 


wmra io me numan I'VT - , , 

specie* nothing like this universality tr,b . e ^ So 
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Styles of dropping-out 


By Charles Madge 

Pllll.ll 1 AUltAAJ.-i urd ANDltL.IV 
.McCUIJ OCU : 

CniiuniiiK's, Sticioliigy and Society 
239pp. Cambridge University 
Prusi. £7.90 (paperback, £2.95). 

The subject- matter of this book is 
elusive in several ways. Fur from 
attempting to survey the countless 
communal groups which have 
formed over the centuries in differ- 
ent countries and cultures, its 
authors’ concern was with a recent 
British variant of the phenomenon 
which In the liue 1960s " broke sur- 
face in the form of a Commune 
Movement This organization 
issued in 1970 a Directory of Com- 
munes and Commune Projects. 
Tribes. Crash Pads and Related 
Phenomena in Great Britain and 
Europe, which listed 57 groups or 
would-be groups committed to 
various communal projects. Manv 
more are mentioned in the organi- 
zation's journal, Communes. In the 

G resent study, which was funded 
y the Social Science Research 
Council, sixty-seven communes or 
communal projects were visited, 
in most cases several times. 
A questionnaire was sent to 
each uf the 700 members of 
the Commune Movement, who 
Include sympathizers ns well 
as commune residents, and elicited 
245 replies. The -authors record 
“ the subsequent collapse of this 
tidy research strategy ,{ . . 

They ended up ns participant ob- 
servers who on at least two occa- 
sions declined serious and con- 
sidered invitations to give up re- 
search and join a commune. *' When 
challenged we found that our idea 
of participant observation extended 
to making beds but not to making 
love.” . One questionnaire came 
back inscribed “ Sociologists are 
parasites”. The assumptions and 
methods of sociology were more or 
less antithetical to those of the 
communes. “ Viewing sociology's 
withdrawal from society from tlie 
standpoint of their own withdrawal 
they see very plainly the violence 


done id sol i al v.v|ii.-riciiLv hy smiill 
analysis.” Commune iiicmbcr-s 
tended to bu resisiiiui to ally ana- 
lytical uppi-nuch or thc-urutical for- 
mulation. ” The Commune Move- 
ment and indeed any .sort of exten- 
sive connexion between commune's 
hardly existed. Most communes had 
knowledge only uf u handful of 
others ; some knew of mine ut all. 
The mere locating of communes 
proved a slow and laborious busi- 
ness. Many of the addresses we 
were given had been abandoned by 
the time we had arrived at them.” 
Decidedly the commune was a 

E llen omenon which did not want to 
e pinned down. “ For some years 
many commune members have 
found even lIic extremely loose 
framework of the Commune Move- 
ment oppressive, a feeling -which 
culminated early in 1975 in a deci- 
sion to set up tlie Commune Net- 
work -as an alternative to the Com- 
mune Movement ; in contrast to the 
minimal constitution of the Com- 
mune Movement, tho point about 
the Commune Network is that it 
1 has no constitution V* 

Communes which on a first visit 
seemed stable and successful 
turned out mi a second visit to be in 
crisis or to huve broken up com- 
pletely. “ A day’s hiking across 
the Northumberland moors . . . 
brought us to a derelict farmhouse 
with only a fow mystical daubings 
on the door-to support the claim . . . 
that it had . . . housed an excep- 
tionally thriving commune.” “When 
we went to Long Lea. a commune 
in the leasr cultivated stretches of 
West Yorkshire, we Fmiiid bram- 
bles grown over the path, a gate off 
its hinges, a deserted farmhouse, 
and, painted nn a mounting block 
by the door, Brecht's message * He 
who laughs— has not heat'd the ter- 
rible news’.” 

Only about half the communal 
groups known to the authors wero 
communes in the sense they defined 
t-h*-. — - devoted to coipmunal 
living for its own sake. Of the 
rest, many were " quasi-communes ”, 
accidental in character, knowingly 
'transient. Others' were utopian com- 
munities seeking to create e social 
order to which their members were 
subordinate. Others were purposive 


The biraderi of Bristol 


By John Rex 


PATRICIA JEFFREY : 

Migrants and Refugees 

Muslim and Christian Pakistani 

Families in Bristol 

221^1. Cambridge University Press. 

Moat sociological research- on immi- 
grants in Britain has focused, on 
the problem of discrimination and, 
within this, on discrimination 
against West Indians. There has 
been a dearth of good ethnographic 
fieldwork among Asiau immigrants 
.which looks at- their life-projects 
and social relations from an Indian 
or Pakistani point of view. Patricia 
Jeffrey’s study. Migrants and Refit- 
gees, is therefore of some import- 
ance even though ' there may be 
doubts about its representativeness, 

The most' crutial point which Dr 
Jeffrey make*, about tlie 1 Muslim 
■Pakistanis at least, is that,' hide--, 
..pendetitly of the* degree to which 
they have -become a&imUgtdd 
to English culture, they main- 
tain network structures which pre* 


cfiinmuiiLS. smut' rclightii*, sniiir 
thurupuuiic, <t few political. Dul 
the remaining category, the family 
commune, was tilie locus of thu 
researchers’ interest, with between 
five and twenty-five adult members, 
enough tu break tlie conventions uf 
iiiiuiiigammis pairing and private 
life and not sn many that ” tlie dif- 
fusion of iuieiibC reluiiuiioliiiis 
among all members of n group 
ceases to be possible ”, Such u com- 
mune tended to have a relatively 
permanent- core, und a fringe of visi- 
tors and would-be members. 

People in communes spent a 
great deal of time talking to each 
other about each other. Pluyf illness 
was needed to offset the commune's 
egocentric solemnity. “To be able 
to carry off 1 I’d like to sleep wirh 
you tonight ’ as though it were 
How about ping-pong ? 1 ... is vital 
to the preservation of personal 
integrity.* 1 Conversely, small Issues 
got blown up into serious conflict: 
R Wc bad this terrific bust-up the 
other day because Graham insisted 
on knowing who had eaten his 
peanut bntter. When someone starts 
something like that what they 
really want to know is who nm I ? 
Where do I stand ? But Emma and 
Harry couldn't take It; rhoy left.” 

Communes must be taken seriously 
but not at face value, say the 
authors. But although perhaps they 
make too much of tlie “heroic” 
aspect of these enterprises — after 
all, there is heroism in the Jargcr 
society as well — Philip Abrams 
and Andrew McCulloch retain a 
canny sense of the material under- 
pinning which makes life in 
communes possible, at least for a 
time. “ Grammar school and 
university (started If not finished) 
provide the educational experience 
of the overwhelming majority of 
members of the commune move- 
ment. The profession most consis- 
tently represented amongst com- 
mune members is that of primary 
or secondary school teacher.” A 
surprising . number of communes 
had been launched on the basis 
of Inherited capital, large sifts or 
substantial loans from a friendly 
bank manager. Tlie Commune 
Movement manifesto of 1970 
suggested £30,000 as an average 
figure for a good beginning — bv 


• serve boundaries between their 

- owii; gToiip, the host society,' aind 
Other elements ip thdt society. 
BenindV’ttliese boundaries activities 

' ^afe. pursued which can Only he un- 
derstood In terms of an ongoing 
: society ih: Pakistan itself. Crueim 

- therefore to die' under Standing of 
-jPaklstahi behaviour in England is 

• an- understaddlitg of the structure 
•; an d dynamics or Pakistan itself* ■ 

The two terms listed' iji , Dr 'Jef- 
frey's , useful, glossary of. Pakistani 
usages which', ore the most impor- 
"tam ere : perhaps « biraderi ” and 
laet". The biraderi :i* 4 group of 
.-kindred who live, closely together 
■ ?*ndi interact with each mother fro-, 
.^fluently,- ilzzet refers. to the status 

• itfinkShD 1 nf hieoriarl ‘'•'iW iWi tsdrflJ 


which seeks above all to preserve 
and enhance its rank. 

Pakistanis may seek to enhance 
their izzet in two ways. One is- by 
Westernization involving particu- 
larly the * building of “ pukka ” 
European-style brick houses with 
glass windows as distinct from the 
traditional “ktitcha" houses. The 
other is by what Dr Jeffrey calls 
Ashrafizatioii. The term "ashraf” 
literally means noble, but nobility, 
is attained through extreme tradi- 
tionalism particularly in practices 
relating to the seclusion of women. 
The Pakistani who seeka. to im- 
prove his economic position there- 
fore, mil also move in status along 
a line of Westernization or ASnrafiz- 
atlon. Some Pakistanis would main- 
tain that the concept of Ashrafiza- 
tion here is confused with Sanskrlti- 
zation among Hindus, 

Pakistani immigrants to Britain 
have this social - system In mind as 
their major reference point. They 
envisage themselveB as returning to 
greater , economic Security, to prop- 
erty holding,' to ;having pukka ho ub- 
, ins and to moving In tlie more 
Westernized or Ashrafized circles. 
Their hopes however, : pi ay Udt be 
fulfilled. Pakistani society and the 
Pakistani economy provide little in 
the 'way • of opportunity for . an 
expansion of a high-status property- 
owning. group *nd for most their 
return ’is -likely., either to .lead to 
frustration . when ' it is accom- 
plished' or to be indefinitely post- 
; pound. • 

The third alternative of Aoglipl- 
sation Is; .according to Dr Jeffrey’s 
evidence; not one which is wide- 
spread - among Muslims. Following 
Barth, 'she maintains that It I*.- pos- 
sible, even when, becoming 1 econom- 
ically dependent: tipdn. and v£ulv 
tur-aaly exposed fo l a. new environ- , 


19715 pru-iu ma lily at least twice this 
■iiiiiiiim would he needed. Two 
common ways nf formalizlm; the 
financial hails were to set up cither 
h limiiud company or a chnritjble 
trust. The third ohvinus device, 
tlie friendly .society in tlie form 
of a housing association, was not 
possible under existing Icgisiatimi. 
(The Frameworks Handbook: 
Fur Communes and Collectives was 

f ublished from Lauricston Hal] in 
975.) 

Wiili rite cupital basis settled, 
there rein.iined the question or - 
income, which proved more proh- 
lematical. Income pooling was the 
most radical solution but usually 
members had differing private com- 
mitments which made them unwill- 
ing to sacrifice themselves tn the 
same degree. As a compromise, 
a house fund might he established 
to which members contributed 
equally. Members who took on u 
lot of domestic work might be paid 
an internal wage. The commune 
might run a shop, a pottery, a 
restaurant; one wa* apparently 
making candles. But to balance its 
budget, tho commune was likely to 
need the help of professional In- 
comes earned outside. “Tn n sense, 
everything depends nn the willing- 
ness of the one or two members 
who earn large incomes to subsidize 
the rest.” 

The authors discuss possible 
economies of scale to be gained 
from communal living, and savings 
in tax where a number of small in- 
comes are combined. They compare 
some figures from the Family Expen- 
diture Surrey of tho Department of 
Employment (nut the Department 
of Lhe Environment as they errone- 
ously state,- both In tho text and 
hi the bibliography) with equivalent 
figures from two communes. These 
show substantial .savings on food, 
fuel^ durable goods, transport and 
services, especially in tihe case of 
the larger of- the two communes. 
Communal living permits large 
sums to be spent on the. purchase 
of large houses ; the larger the pro- 
perty. die smeller the unlt aroa cost 
of accommodation. 

If you want to buy a large 
country house and fit it out for 
communal living It is obviously ail 
advantage to start from, a middle- 
class basis, with access to capital 
resources, and with some good pro- 
fessional l-u ruing capacity. This by 


itself probably explained the class 
Imckgruuiul of the commune move- 
ment. A brums and McCulloch, how- 
ever, lonk nt it the other way 
round. The petty liouigcoisiv, they 
sny r were finding their position iii 
society It -is end lass possible, hence 
their flight into ” alternative reali- 
ties Paul Swet/v is quoted as 
having written “long ago”, fin 
196H), about the progressive squeez- 
ing of the clnss in thu middlo 
between monopoly cupital on the one 
hand and the dcniunth of the work- 
ing class on the other. Nieos 
Poulantzas's article “On Social 
Classes " in New Left Review is 
drawn on: according to this, the 
petty bourgeoisie consists of two 
distinct economic groups — the tra- 
ditional group engaged in small 
production; trading und cruft work 
and experiencing a steady decline 
in both numbers and status; and a 
modern group thrown up by tho 
i niter technological revolution of 
capitalism and found particularly 
now in the communication indus- 
tries, the educational system and 
cultural Institutions. 

1 feel very sceptical about this 
kind of noo-Marxist analysis. In the 
first place I doubt if either the 
modern or the traditional lower- 
middlc-dass occupations ere doing 
all that badly. In the second place, 
the involvement in the commune 
movement of Harrovians, Etonians, 
dentists, solicitors and architects 
suggests that llic upper echelons 
of the middle-class hierarchy are at 
least proportionately represented- 
And in tho third place, tlie total 
number of communes and of com- 
mune members is not all diet great, 
compared to, sey, pop groups, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, or even the 
National Front. “Is it fanciful", 
ask Abrams mid McCulloch, “ to 
aee die Insistence of tho commune 
movement on the tyranny of tilings 
over people, and their efforts, to 
rescue the individual from a world 
of things, as expressing the crisis 
of a social group whose most 
cherished values nave been out- 
raged by the discovery that their 
own life-work and being are for 
others no more thnn commodities ? M 
Yes, I think it is on the fanciful 
side to make so much of it. But 
the communes are an interesting 
side-effect and Communes, 
Socio logo and Soctrip is a careful, 
honest and truthful uccnunt of some 
of them. - 
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despite the apparently overwhelm- 
ing pressure towards change, the 
boundary maintaining social network 
ensures that there is an area 
widiin which traditional cultural 
values con be preserved. Prefer- 
ably tills will be a kin-nut work 
including those in Pakistan as well 
as In England; But, in the absence 
of such kin In Englo nd , the 
Pakistani may well find himself a 
substitute in a group of non-kin or 
flcdve ,kln. 

One policy implication to emerge 
from this is that Muslim Pakistanis 
will not on the whole be affected 
by public policies on - housing. 
Whether they are discriminatory or 
not. Housing provides, a basis for a 
long-term operation whose turning- 
point Is seen as lying in the return 
to Pakistan, but in any case may be 
seen as permitting the Attainment 
of pukka status hi terms of Paki- 
stani standards. The fAct of the 
matter is that in their housing as 
wall as in terms of their general 
standard of . life poor Pakistanis 
who had. to struggle to survive in' 
the towns and vfltages 'of Pakistan 
see themselves a* being well-off- 

. It- is, however, dangerous to 
geoerajize from tbjs to the' view; 
that' dlscrlminatiob presen ti no 
problems, and the small group of 
Christian Pakistanis indicate 
clearly , enough an alternative line 
.of development. In: tlieir case, 
despite die' maintenance of consi- 
derable cultural similarities (eg, in 
housing,, diet and dress) with other 
Pakistani?, they -want the bound- I 
: arias of their networks with those 
of the English to be weak, arid they 
are anxious not to be closely, asso- ■ 
elated with other-iPaklaitaids. In .tiie r 
long rUn there. ‘may well ,b« others, 

• Whoi like fife ^lfatiw* arA at -lpaat? 


NON-FICTION REPAINTS — 

CALL TO THE SOUTH 

W. R. D. McLaughlin 

A fascinating account of a. typical 
British whaling expedition to 
Antarctica. Tho author' describes 
•were aspect of modern scientific 
wliating, but also makes a plea for 
tlie conservation of this ‘ most 
majestic nf warm-blooded animal*. 

. 727-1 01 i 4 9 M2 pp Itfut 14 .95 ' 

THE LAST VOYAGE 
OF THE GRAF St*EE 

Michael Ponfoll 

A' brilllant account of a remarkable 
naval exploit of WWIf.. The ■ Grdf 
spee — Germany's Tiger of (he Seas 
. rhad qq impressive history of .vic- 
torias to: the Atlantic and. > Indian 
Oceans, but. tills was to be. hot last 
journey . ; 

7274 6256 0 " 192pp . £4.95 


OUR VILLAGE 

Mary Russell MU ford 
With Wood Engravings 
bjf Joan H assail 
A modern edition of a rural classic 
'—the nineteenth-century- counter- 
part to Gilbert White's Natural 
Hfsforp of Set bar nc — Mnry Russ pi I 
Milford’s village, Three Milo Cross, 
lies south of Reading. Her writings 
have delighted countless readers and 
book collectors for a century and, a 
half. - ' - 

SS617 830C 238pp. fllus. 14.50 , 

SELF-TAUGHT CHESS! 
Milton J 7 tnke2jtei?t ■ 

For Beginners and Intermediates. 
A leading, American chess figure 
presents a simple .effective pro- 
gramme ' tor J earning this ancient 
end. fascinating game. Over SO games; 
by! .Fischer,,- Spassky., and... other' 
masters, illustrate particular -aspects 
of play. 

Plfst British EtUtlon 

7274 0286 2 20-fpp Him £4.25 . J 
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me^kphorictily, refugees .frtnrt.Paki- 
'atani-aiid who 1 will. 1 be 'setidng entry 
to ’ British .society, whether that 
tociety be' thought of as having , a 
jil nit ary or a pluralistic culture. .' 

" H Dr Jeffrey charts onI^ ;tite- 
■progrMS of 'd amtii ahd ,unrepre» 
^ntgtive *grotip; : « "a ■ partlcplar 
; , moment' Id .time, ihe' has >t least 
asked some useful ouesrions. iwnlch 
may bfe. put bgaui in" further 
deftllfd fieldwork. 
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Bod fey Head 
Books of the Year 
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HUGH CUDLIPP 


Walking on the Water 

II lustra toil Wii.Hrl 


WOLFENDEN 


Turning Points 

llliMtratfd JCI.OO 


SAMUEL HYNES 


The Auden Generation 
Literature and Politic s 
in England in the 1930s. 
IlliwlrnlcuI.Cfj.fif) 


LINDA KELLY 


The Young Romantics 
Paris 1837-37 
Illustrated J23.75 . 


G WYNNE 
VEVERS 


ROBERT 

PARRISH 


Growing Up ih 

Hollywood 

JilllSti-ntciI £4.05 


fiction 

WILLIAM 

TREVOR 


ALEXANDER 

SOLZHENITSYN 


Lenin in Zurich is , '76 


Anyone for ch’i ch’ae pan? 




Wlial is black miff shiny mid conics 
in .seven pieces ? The new Penguin, 
Tungram : The Ancient Chinese 

Shapes On we by Jdqsl Elffers and 
Dtnersj £1,95 for a book of puzzles 
and — thank heaven — solutions, and 
a sot of shapes. The puzzles— 1,600 
of them— nr e arranged morpho logi- 
cally, so there is a page of variant 
cals or rabbits or boats, a profusion 
■of candles and rackets, and start- 
lingly vivid representations of per- 
sons pursuing a variety of activities. 
All these shapes are produced by 
the nianlpulaiion of the seven 
Pieces, triangles of various sizes, a 

( Mjtioro and h para He Jog nun, which 
nre handsome, agreeable to the 
touch and sturdy enough tn with- 
stand -being hurled about in rage. 

The ini mediate response, however, 
is not rnge but disbelief : how can 
I his wretched handful of inert geo- 
metry yield these lithe figures, the 
chaffering tradesmen, meditating 
sages, tumbling nerobnts ; that niock- 
H3ly gooses teppina bird, that fawn- 
ing terrier ? Plainly rite experts 
have chcniert. Insinuating a few 
extra pieces of more organic sit ape. 
Reference to die back of the book 
punctures these suspicions but in- 
| creases one's resentment, Of course, 

| the puzzlers have been helped by 
the angular Chinese style oE dress, 
architecture and writing, which* 'one 
now sudd duly sees; ware deliberately 


adopted fur cose of translation into 
tungromese. 

, The book has a useful historical 
introduction ; the game of ch'i ch'ac 
pan scents to go hack u millennium 
or two, the words deriving from the 
custom, which one can only describe 
ns inscrutable, of threading a seven- 
eyed needle on the seventh duy uf 
the seventh month. Tnngrams 
reached print and Europe almost 
simultaneously at the beginning of 
toe nineteenth century : an impres- 
sive achievement, illustrated but not 
explicated, in the German Tungram 
alphabet from Dor Kopfzerbrccher. 
An English fanatic claimed, improb- 
ably, Hint Tnngrams had enabled LI 
Hung Chang to forerun Pythagoras 
by a thousand years or so. 

There is a brief section of Im- 
penetrable numeracy on " counting 
mid classifying Tangrams ” ; “the 
reader mav bke to solve another 
problem of the same sort : what ia 


'•m 
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the groatest convexity number which 
S? n , ? reached for n connected 
divisible grid Tangram ? *' Or mighl 
noL. But it is, as tho introduction 
to an early puzzle bo ok pointed out, 
'■for the nobility ana all other 
classes. /It is, in addition, edifying, 
and yon cannot, as you often can 
with other games, lose your money." 
Only your mind, 

H is impossible to construct 
obscene Tangrams. 


Dame Edna’s tucker-bag 


Dame Edna Ever age has followed 
Monty Python and tlio Goodies nnd 
Rutland Weekend into the funny- 
book business in tints for Christmas 
— collage technique, nnughiy bits 
?”? Bl1 - Hpr '‘guide to gracious 
living und tins finer things of life ” 
shows Australia's first lady in many 
, sage., hygienic and 
forceful . We hear how she brought 
tip her gorgeous kiddies;: Bruch, 
fwho married Jbvleiie and travels 
« r . ■ Australian Dried' Prult 

Authority), Viilmal, und young 
Kenny, who recently did his finals 
in flower arrangement and is Into 
nostalgia.' We share her revolt- 
ing beauty secrets (“1 am very 
. in tor os tod in skin and crevice 
c»ro ”), the details of husbahd 
Norm s prostate problem and of 
the Torrid Scandal that ' nearly 
wrecked my Famous Marriage . 
Australian sex apd ‘‘ Extr*niarilal 
Modesty” are discussed.' in ' the 
account, of Dame Edno'i private 
clinic,, where girls who have beeii 
, shrift W *^ th °" r flancis" got short 

. Tt is, however, in the reclbe sec- 
tion that a neyr dimension is added 
a° Dflrt l fl l. gon tool genius, 

Some of hor .recommendations are 
patently unspeakable: oysters In 


condensed milk, ham in PepsiCola, 
ravioli with dates, and the nblqui- 
tous slices of “nicely drained ” 
Pineapple. But soma are terrifyingly 
ronsible, and tho cooking instruc- 
tions, quantities and photographs 
plausible. -There is a gelatine sltapo 
filled with "assorted attractive 
multicoloured veggies” and' a 
. Funnel . Web Snider cake topped 

for eyes that prqvoke the authentic 
Barry Humphries frisson, wlticli is 
one not of shock but of recognition. 

The rest is average Evorage, good . 
for a giggle and as a reminder of 
the lunguificont Housowife-Supor- 
siar, secure in the values of Austra- 
lion suburbia, who had sober Lon- 
don tiloatro audiences weeping with 
laughter , and making suggestive 
passes with- mangled gladiolias she 
trod anything but softly on thoir 
backward European habits and their 
5 Dame Edna’s 
Table Book, ( 112 pp. Hari'ap. 

■ if 5 i s n ™ [ ?U Q to her public fn 
the "limp edmon * • if unyono is 

"PF 1 * *or one of the 
limited stiff edition ” of 250 num- 
bered copies,! signed by the author 
• ami curbing a pressed gladiolus, at 
. 5 , be may do aq. ' 
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Fifty years on . . . 


Past and present laughter 



Koith Thomas, the Oxford historian, 
gave the ; sovemh Neale memorial 
lecture at London University an 
December 2, aiuicled "The, 'Place 

rLV au J J li tei A n J?$ Qr Stuart 
Engjaod ”. Mr Thomas coiuin ued 
Jite .distinctively anthropological 
approach to early modern England 
J u .° history of . ■seemlmess” re- 
lating views about laughing to 
changes in socinl und moral ideas. 

' He begun * ’ 




if, " deflationary in more senses 
tnan . one”, ‘ . 

Ip the post-Rofbrmaiion world, 
riews tjf laughter became Increas- 
ingly restrictive. Sjowly the critical 
Power, of laughter had its teeth 
dinwn. Lords of misrule In the 
villages were denounced, Christmas 
mumming, with its transvestite over- 
tones, was ruled out, and the keep- 
household fools ; frowned upon. 




The TLS of December 9, 1926, in- 
cluded besides pieces Inj Eliot on 

*T e.li D i Vlcs J Mi<ld {<mu Murry 
on Stendhal and I iarbirt Read on 
Smollett, a review ftp John Buchan 
of an anonymous Old Stalker’s stalk, 
mg reminiscences. The book, 
he concluded was ■■ worthy to stunk 

£ I ,,,, sl l e, L Wlth :^ady Brcadal- 
htme.s High. Tops of Black Mount”, 

,i.? ha ^ es Morgan; who was then 
the Times theatre critic, wrote 

T«?in r lw i° hooks on the cinema • 
Today though everyone is willing 

me ■irrnf- t 5 e t nUt r n,d i n,orIts or d * 
SStfl I " vIi, §' l,lcturfi * to esti. 

wonh Sr if U,,ns i QE GX P°r i °Rce 1 the 
lSll s photography or its 
Hgiuing, only a few nre yet careful 
to. discover what aro lie ornnnr 

g 'ScSSlii,, 

bccoma i vasjia'lnt.^ “*‘ 1£ ** 

Mr Seabury looks, fqr " die : better- 


ment of picturc-s through i com- 
merrlai rcnui.s.suiice of the indui 
try but his' book leaves ui un- 
persuaded that tho film world cab 
be greatly chimgad except by the 
entry Into it of artists who shall 
remain independent artists, by 
abandonment of the existing deslu 
to make every film all things Mall 
men, by u willingness to wort at 
«« * ,? n n small scale before special 

nutijcncos ”, und by n graddil dis- 
semination of luste. 

The other Let's Go to the Plciurei 
«y Iris Burry : 

Unlmppily xho Is so determined ih« 
no " rilni-funs ”, liowovor allftk 
tliair powers of concemratloiv shall 
find hor tedious that she la no 
sooner Face to face with i“ 
aesthetic problems that ' .tho film 1 
suggest than she hurries away from 
them to bright, Uiscurslvo chap 
tors on “ sturs ", producer* and 
dlroctors which, arc little inore than 
a sorios of notek, ... We lenro that 
I lovu Jncklo Coofiun but I don t 
call him a bln actor", that f'my 
favourite fomaic star is L 1 I Dag- 
pvor “ j that “Rudolph Vnlenrino 
had a talent", that a film called 
Greed was “ so terribly moving that 
it upset ono as much as sitting 
through three Greek tragedies to 
see It”, Sha says, too, that all the ■ 
fegular film-goers sha knows,, > n : 
eluding herself, • enjoy: whatever 
'. they; see. It Is useful .thus r to 
reminded that there areVpeople- m 1 
world more fortunate, than 1 
^Qifftfrblvotr, ■. ; ' 
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the Christmas teglaellei* 
Old Wives * Loro for • 
Gardener^ Meureen. and 
.^Bridget Boland •’ 

. tos . .. 


Jf D l Sl « V / jRU 8 hce t acc °rdiiiH to Ren. C0rned With decqrum. Addison ^ 
liSSSSt “ m,c .g eor y- In the village commanded tho " half lough M for 
augWer wm directed especially at SWlemen and Lord ClieSterfloiri 

, 0f api'-cirtsi. W^.thar the classicarrim, 0 ? 
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" Chinese Jades> 

PIERRE SCHSeEBERGER 


Wnd ^joKMV'Smw ly,. eventually nrbJubad'ife c^ 1 h : afl; , i: 

coh ,oslon mid twm, poraogr^hyi ' T'^^, 
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First and second 
childhoods 


By Peter Conrad 


LANCE SAL WAY (Editor) : 

A Peculiar Gift 

Nineteenth Century Writings on . 

Books for Children 

Kestrel. £8.95. (7226 51 40 6 ) 

'The child is in the nineteenth cen- 
tury quite literally the father of 
the man. Wordsworth’s visionary 
enigma becomes a social fact, most 
notably in America, the land where 
all romantic prophecies, however 
bizarre, are actualized. As Wilde 
pointed out, America ' has granted 
the child an absolute, vindictive 
spiritual priority: the infant 

devotes itself to "correcting the 
faults of its father and mother ”, 
and is unwearyingly generous in 
giving, its elders “ the full benefit 
of fits] inexperience ”, Blake’s 
innocents have promaturcly armed 
themselves with the vicious cen- 
soriousness of experience, and it is 
the transformation of the fables of 
romantic nature into offensive 
social usages which makes Wilde so 
bilious about children— as for 
instance in 'his comment on the 
death of Little Nell. 

Behind Wilde’s antagonism to 
children is a more general point, 

' which is one of the/ startling 
suggestions to emerge • from , the 
criticism of children’s, literature 
which Lau.ee Salwav has collected 
in A Peculiar Giftt this is tile 
nineteenth-century’s alternation 
between lyrical generosity to 
Children and fear of the literary 
consequences' of that generosity. 
On tlqe one liapd, the /romantics 
grant the child a charter of spiritual 
liberties; on the other .they worry 
that. their mystical enthusiasm may 
.have afflicted literature with a 
visionary childishness, an inspired 
inspldlty. Vyithout intending to, 
Mr Sal way has documented an 
important seizure of literary 
conscience.- For romanticism is at 
once emotionally regressive and 
mentally progressive, at once lyri- 
cally infntiLile and sel (-analytically 
1 adult. It combines two contrary 
movements: the crabwise scuttling 
of poetic emotion hack Into childish 
and chimerical superstitions 'and 
old wives’ tales whidi Peacock 
derided; and the imperial advance 
of poetic intelligence, reuniting 
'opposites .in nature and art. which 
Friedrich Schlegel called me pro- 

• gres9lvo universality of romaintic ■ 
' mought. From WordswOrth to 

Proust, romantic- -art hopes- to 

• reconcile the two motives by regain- 
ing a childish personal past which 
w projected:, ahead into a mlllenlal 
man tat -future. The child's shocks 
or • delighted, uncomprehending 
sense are justified In retrospect as 
s»ges In the orderly evolution of 
Its mind. 


But the danger is that this in- 
quisition uf time may simply intcl- 
icctualize emotion in a second child- 
hood of ponderous banality. In . 
one of Mr Sal way's documents, 
W. C. Roscoe astonishingly remarks 
that " the German is still the intelli- 
gent child of Europe. . . . The great 
Goethe himself . . . had this child- 
element. not in his heart, Dut in 
his- intellect and proceeds to dis- 
cover a child's undiscriminatlng 
curiosity in Goethe's morphological 
investigations, and a child's charm- 
ing egotism and eaniest deliberate- 
ness In his manner of philosophical 
exposition. The paradox is summed 
up in the dual existences, . mathe- 
matical add Nonsensical, of Lewis 
Carroll: manipulating abstract pat- 
terns of number Hiid symbolic re- 
lationships, but converting thorn 
into conundrums and quizzes to 
tease his Infant acquaintances ; men- 
tally a trigonometrical adult, emo- 
tionally a contemporary of the lisp- 
ing tots and lachrymose wax dolls 
he befriciidcd. The romantic 
imagination combines in unsteady 
equilibrium the protest or the emo- 
tions against a 'chastening and stal- 
ing maturity, and the mind's restless 
self-interrogatory desire- to - explain 
the past tb Itself and to tranquillize 
emotion by recollecting it. Tho 
romantic must be at' once an “ in- 
fant divinity”, in Ruskin’s phrase, 

. and a sagacious, reflective ancient. 

The paradox appears at its most 
brazen in Ruskln's Slade lectures 
-on The Art of England, which 
argue that the moral disqualifica- 
tion of classical art is its neglect 
of children, and make the diminu- 
tive h6use wives of Mrs Allingham 
and the floral manikins of Kote 
Greenaway tokens of a new, gentle 
and guiltless phase 'of western 
imagination. In the art of the race’s 
infancy, there k were no infants ; the 
art of the race’s adulthood is to 
include only angelic toddlers, .frisk- 
ing fairies and dolls presiding ovor 
tea-parties. Art evolves backwards: 
the progress through regression 
which Is the emotional pattern of 
romantic narrative from Sterna and 
Wordsworth onwards is. made by 
Ruskln a principle of cultural his- 
tory. The work of Kate Greenaway 
is praised, in contrast with the 
savage Saxon malice of Hogarth, as 
evidence of a humane dolicacv and 
“ softening of the English muid ” ; 
but there is 0 depressing similarity 
between the mind benignly softened 
' and the mind gone senllety soft. 
The revolutionary ' future, with a 
circularity which is an image of 
Ruskln’s own stunted nymoholeptic 
sexual temperament, fb to oe made 
. from a dream of the idyllic past. 

Kate Greenaway depicts a world 
evacuated of railways and gasworks, 
machines and offices, and Ruskln 
• con-vests her pastoral regression into 
an apocalyptic prediction of social 



. QUEEN ANNE AND HER MAIDS. ' 

One child covers her eyes, while the others, standing In a 
row close to each other, put their hands 
behind them. One has a ball concealed, 
which' all pretend to have. They then 
call the one who has covered 
her eyes, and addressing 
her sing :— 

“Queen Anjje, Qtiqen Anne, $he . 

■ \ -sits InThi stin j ' 

As fair as a lily, as brown as 
a bun; 

She sends you three letters, and begs you’ll read, one I" 


A page from the facsimile of the first edition of Kate Greenaway's Book 
of Games (Dent. £2,7S. 460 06781 8) 



change: "All the gold and silver 
you can dig out of die earth are 
not worth the kingcups and the dai- 
sies she ..gave you of her grace" 
Sentimentality ^is an attribute' both 
of mental power and of emdtional 
Impotence: a symptom of philan-' 
thtopic concern and an enlargement, 
as die eighteenth century knew, of 
the responsive and perceptive cipa- 
cities of die human instrument: but 
also an apology for Raskin’s obses- 
sion with ■ 'the . child Rose La 
Touche, who insisted that their' mar- 
riage be postppned until they met, 
as resurrected infants, “in that 
Kingdom where love will be perfec- 
ted?. Ruskln characteristically 
turns to illustrators rather than 
writers for evidence of his notion 
of childhood: one of die seratimon- 
tal aptitudes of painting, which the 
nineteenth century valued, was pre- 
cisely its power, to freeze and mis: 
trate time, to eternalize an instant; 
embalming youth and preserving 
It from riianae. .K«te Greenaway 
saves Rus&n^frdip me.' shame ’and 
guilt of maturity, as Basil Hallward 
saves Dorian Gray by palming hint. 

.Tlie constant effort of the writers 
in A Peculiar Gift is to defend the 
survival of infantile imagination in 


an age of self-analysis and criticism, 
“ the best products of whoso litera- 
ture*', as a Quarterly Review epu- 
tributor.put Tt.ln, I 860 , “are of an 
: abstract and speculative 'nature”, 
Locko dismissed fairy tales as use- 
less trumpery”, and Rousseau de- 
clared them a libel On nature 
bocause they induct the Child into 
an arrogant anthropomorphism. 
Cowper archly replied: .1 

I will not ask Jcau-Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate, or no. 

As romanticism developed into an 
encyclopedic justification of the 
ways of nature and society to' man. 
it began to doubt the utility ana 
rationality of poetry, which as 
Macaulay argued is R relic of bar- 
barous days, baforo the mind hod 
made itself efficient, when, nothing 
Could be remembered without, the 
aural fixatives of rhyme and jliiglmg 
metre. Marginalized, poetry retreats 
, to the nursery where (as the child 
.is also a relic of the mlnrita , pre- 
.history); } following tho- *logitt of 
;Maca ill avis 'argument, lr .belongs. 
Confined to the nursery, poetry be- 
comes the repository of antisocial 
. vices ■ of ' character and grotesque 
wanton vlc$s of' Ringtiage: iK." H; 
Horne, In a Household Words piece 


in 1851, runuects ihe. munlornm 
coniclir of child run's verse vmH the 
primitive crudity of its form. 

Poetry either devotes. -itself in 
arousing unrepentant glory in vio- 
lence (Horne is shocked by “the 
outspoken, barefaced, valiant impu- 
dence” of the Sparrow’s boast tnat 
it has killed Cock Robin and the 
poem's failure to see thut justice is 
done) or el$e, aquHlly truant from 
the responsibilities of mind, in 
so^orifieally singing querulous 
child re n to sleep. All lyricism is 
either an incitement to violence, or 
u persuasion to sleep. One lullaby 
joins the two motives by promising 
to demolish the cradle and smash 
the baby; 

Hush-a-by 1 Baby, 

All in the tree top I 
When the wild blows 
~ The cradle will ,rock ; 

When the boughs break. 

The cradle will fall — 

Down tumbles hush-a-by Baby, and 

all I 

Bur, exiled from the adult world ■ 
oE civilized restraint and lucid 
meaning, poetry acquires an ex- 
hilarating freedqm. so that the Eng- 
lish equivalent to the 1 pura ‘poetry 
of tho French symbolists, in wliicn 
language has disburdened itself of - 
content and ‘ formalistic ally sub- 
merges sense in sound, is the non- 
sense verse written supposedly for 
children fay Lear and Carroll. 

Although Lamb denounced the 
educational dreariness of Mrs 
Barba u Id and. Trimmer,- who 
cram iufaut nbddHes' with geo- 
graphy and natural '.history, 
and Dickens ■* ridiculed Cruik- 
s hank’s transformation of fables 
Innocent of meaning into parables 
about temperance, Coleridge in 
Biographic Literaria defended fairy- 
tales os intellectual training. Thoy 
had taught him, os he says, to dis- 
trust the evidence- of sense, and to 
regulate “ atl my words by iny con- 
ceptions, not bar sight fairytales 
are mentally 1 -Valuable ■ precisely 
because of their implausihllity, 
which stretches the intelligence into 
contemplative ■ 11 love tof 1 the great 
and the whole”. But Coleridge’s 
claim is. dubious, for - the oddest 
quality Of children’s literature is Its 
want of imagination, its ontlroly 
literal and practical apprehension of 
the inti versa as (in the phrase 
Coleridge . usos of the scientific 
enemies of ii)fq)it .superstition) ,f .st 
moss of little' things ’V ' 

This is .why atk-induAtrlil hlldgoiy 
like Robinson Crusoe or . a veno- 
mous satlrp like Gulliver's Travels 
can become innocuous classics! of 
the nursery, bocause ..both works 
have that drub prosaic acquiescence 
which is the child's actual seiise of 
the world. Both Crusoe and Gulli- 
ver lack imagination, and survive 
because of tlrfs fortunate deficiency': 
Cruspe populates his solitude with 
tasks,' and ^akes refdgd in -the helm- 
ing tedium of ..routine! .Quljlver 
b3s*Aio$ |ha ’Wit. to *aSo Ihgt he Is 
suffering through the perilous initia- 
tions of ah allegory,- and jovially 
accepts whatever happens tn him 
without . pondering its meaning. 
Child ten' treat these characters with - 
the same literalness, die characters 
theniSelves 1 ; stf 6tisumly exhibit. •■The 
. dstogenuous mo rails m qf Defoe rim 
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Some Swell Pup 

dr Are Voii Sure You Want a X>og? . * . 
Maurice Sendak aiidMatthew MargoHs , . 

Sendak's entertaining new picture book is an ideal gIFt f 0 f , 

anyone who own? orwonts to own a puppy, £2.-25 . 

^Professor Branestawm^s ! 
Oo-It-Yourself Handbook 

Norman Hunter ;. 

Fiji insttuctions for making nine : 

! ; Sailor, ^ ; 

MtiurdeH Roffey 


A brigl^t pkmiratwuqtlps bookwl^ch^nswiist iappens 

’ ■•VVittv'i’.- Whei&xci}< people.^ t . 
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Jl V / (Machine-Gutmers) 
yH Westall 
[ THE WIND EYE 

rnnTTuif^ ° n hoMa,y ln N Oflhumbr ia finds flself In 

~ Stuart HannZ'T* ^ ^ “ A POmiM 

£2.95 

Geoffrey Trease 

uu In ,* VI0L ^ T FOR BONAPARTE 

Frank Walker 

VIPERS & CO. 

Itfastiated by favor Stublay 

^ we,er '' ^ 

Dorris Heffron 

, CRUSTY GROSSED 

Ellen Raskin 

THE TATTOOED POTATO 
. AND OTHER CLUES 

:;sSS 

R- Hodgkin . 

uw YOUNG VVINTER'S TALES 7 ' 

Graham Oakley 

: THE CHURCH MICE ADRIFT ■ 

■■■ t ... 



i In? sol r'-tf»rniL‘ii ting contrariness of 
Swift ure ignored. The child’s in- 
experience i> not tin imaginative 
claiian, demising the doors of per- 
evjtiiun : rather lie takes nil facts 
on trusr, ivilli i!ie lack of imagina- 
tion Prnspcro deplores in Miranda 
when she sJiiic? the courtiers. The 
world is new to her, and she gladly 
accepts whatever it presents, feel- 
ing no need to invent imaginatively 
nil ill term Live to it. The sacred 
I power of imagination, which the 
romantic* thought the child’s pre- 
rogative, belongs rntli or to ttdulr* : 
they alone need it. because they are 
no longer lyrically bemused (like 
Miranda) or prosaically engrossed 
(like Crusoe and Gulliver) by the 
world which confronts them, ami 
nope io redeem or abolish it by 
making fictions. 

Lamb objected to the intrusion 
Df science into the nursery, but by. 
the end of tlio nineteenth century 
applied science Jmd taken over 
children's fiction. R. L. Stevenson 
| admired in Jules Verne g “prosaic 
pedestrian quality of imagination, 
eminently fitted lq win belief of 
nineteenth-century readers * and 
corresponding, it might be added, 

10 ‘ho Childs unimaginative practi- 
cality. Vdrne’s heroes transform the 
busy craftsmanship of Crusoe into 
a nonchalant technological exper- 
tise, and are as indifferent to the 
exploratory, fantasy of their moon- 
slims or descents into the mael- 
strom as Crusoe is to the natural 
solitude of his island. Crusoe turns 
the wilderness into a cottage 
industry; Verne’s scientists turn 
the dazma Immensities of space 
■ le ® k » , obedient machines. 
Iluneas Foggs journey round the 
world is accomplished by the astute 


manipulation nF time-tables, by 
rigorous punctuality, not romantic 
wishfulness, and the narrative Is 
accelerated by the irritation of a 
characteristically domestic und hum- 
drum fear: Pussepartnut has care- 
lessly left a gns jci hunting in 
Savile Row in ihe confusion of 
departure. The world-encircling 
epic hem is ruled, like Crusoe, by 
a bourgeois scrupulousness u limit 
good housekeeping. 

The technological invasion of 
romance, interestingly doainu-mcd 
ny Mr Sulway, lias implications 
beyond the limits of children’s fic- 
tion. Conun Doyle called Steven- 
son s form “ the modc-rn miisculine 
novel, dealing u linos t exclusively 
with the rougher, more stirring side 
ot hie, with tint objective rather 
than the subjective ”, und suggests 
that tins kind of fiction is a 
reaction against the abuse of 
love . Victorian novelists hud made 
marriage rhe obligatory fictional 
conclusion, releasing clia met ers 

trom society into the seiitinicntnl 
privacy of their tiffcciions. How- 
ever, these marriages are not 
renewals of life hut extinctions of 
life. Jane Austen’s marriages, me 
funerals, marking Lite termination 
of the brief giddy hedonistic frea- 
d ®,"J “ J tb e heroines, who must now 
if 1 V lto becoming images 

of their mothers : Victorian mar- 
riages are parabolic deaths, for the 
de ^9 atcd or ignored by 
society like Clonnam and Oorrlk 
rstire into a sheltered emotional 
sanctity which will be made safo 
and etanial only fas Rose La 

Mar?™! tQ i^ Rus * t * n ) in heaven, 
nil endings are nor biological 
new beginnings, as in Shake- 
spearean comedy, but nets of sur- 


render, withdrawal, ]m n i»u [ 
elation. Conan Doyle P ii **•*»{' 
Stevenson for a vieornn. , p ?^l! 
of effeminate einoifo!! Fs *JS ld 2| 
on ethical objection to tha^K* 1 ' 
novel, that form which' dl ,5>{ 
oose baggy amplitude and JH 
timi, counsels retreat » 

affray of the "rJSL^' 
into thu solitary, medhnikl^'' 
irai.m, of the private di% 
Although Conan D oy ) c h ' 
the novel’s return fronf &' 
passivity mid inert s.ibjeffi- 
the masculine values of c 
and successful union, it /s a 
ally MihpsKi form wldrh „. ni '’ 
itself from the energy of^? 1 
noisy and the eager, und iiL * 
finni mid tin? frowurd and thSni? 
Tim new masculine novel 
the iampiniion of love, but u£ 
modutes its heroes in “f JR- 
by ruinuviug them to iiutura ul 
log,, them “between water « 
sky”, as Conrad says of L 
l pphoon and Lord Jim mm Mimi" 
into metaphysics: Conrad nuE? 
self-reliant moral virtue out o( dl 
HosLhetlc weakness he discern/^ 
SteW whose amphibious noift 
live on the sen and freaium 5 

S» w fe e lhe J f'o«nd?r depb. 
“pJ.' , T1 , le . ‘ode outdoor hffi 
?L th ® W s b ook becomes n (£ 
hilt *? arab,e ’ forbidding [h F 
t0 reach a peace witli soctot 

Jl 1 ") i t0 ae,f -confrontaiMs n 
an elemental waste. 

nil ff»t o pky it is we were eet 
oil boys when these . . . jolly huh 
HJWrcd J ” Stevenson jJSt 
article on Verne. He hadnitcw 
rOR 5 e 5j th ,° best children's K 
are written for adults, by wbo«, 

invented, lhe ,de " of chn ‘ l " aad ™ 


A hom e of your own 


ANTIIEA GODDARD : ■ 

Tho Aztec Skull 

Dflutsch. £2.50. (233 96782 6) 


MABEL ESTHER ALLAN: 

The Rlsjng Tide ■ 

Heincmaun. £2.50. (434 92696 5) 

*■' a . worthy ttdage among 
hi , Bche ^ parents and other 
such that nothing but the best is 
good enough for a child. Surnris- 
tugly, perhaps, nothing could be fur- ■ 
thor from the truth. One mislit as 
well say, 1 ' Fillet steak or nothing— 
ao bangers served licre.” Indiges- 
tion would sooner or later set In 
and probably boredom too. 

T' vo authors tilts autumn have 
produced bangers of a high order. 
j™ § ® fir ? c * and unquestionably the 
better, is Tha Aztec Skull, written 

rh,-tnL 0 Au i lr, J Uatl writer of adult 
thrillers, Antliea . Goddard, wIiosb 

con s - Lield, . Almost die .enrii-p 
- n a rnm biiug 

JSLi‘ de Jf r ? - ll0k,se whai ° Jonny. 
ftfiod ttvolve, ■ contrives tn liJa 

jecrtt', ,„d’ alono. W b?„ ihe 
pb" 81 “Ods the house; within a 
few hours «6E . runnins a wav 
the . local ' Children’s 8 Home. .^sHe 
tecognlzes It at once as the Louse- 

sWXssafiaS 

atrapdoorin die hall, PaS 
t?the e ’n !? S r been S fret > uent visitor 

oE MeSdanTp^ ,ie . S “ secret hoard 
Djego ' Gan, ^ 

dtettot . hou;e. The* unefnl^Si 
IfiJJ^/booie: if Diego' Gajdh ' Ito- 1 
I ■ frtn EreafecShock; 


jurally Fa'ultleM. 1111 ^ pleasant bonus’ boyfrieifd l,& ■ Wl11 l ho ,ie,p 1 

% «L d artjLtfJt 


ltU% theac ^^^'Veur ara ’ 

is a? wholesome. wbich a »* a ^nolly 

With Mabel Esther Allan, w riling 
I" 1 slightly older age Voun 
aa o is again Immediately aware 

mav h. l,r ! Cti8 ^ cr “fS. ShS 
anT fnrlin sonrimeniul 

ana facile but she does know what 

WelS? l/if is * ll ,nt hor unexpectedly, 

• Welsh nationalism. Eighteon-vear- 

• aid Fennel Chtdfont iuheriw n 
®i oup ® £ remote Islands off tbn 

living °on ss o7 - uSsf - ajr & 

Ton-up boys 

r NIGEL 1I1NTQN: 

' CpHlglon Course 
Oxford. E2.95. (19 271387 fi) 

EVELINE BARNARD ; ' ^ 

The Brothers are Walking 
Dobson. £2. 50. (234 77S77 7) v ■ ■ 

on 'odd coincidence two 
iishers, simultaneously ! 1 bring P n,^ 

■■Sdt&i: sss 

self being iden^fied.' an ^ hlm V 


“■-wiuyuiuus weisu nntionam 
At great dancer to themsalves they 
expose to the police a dejperau 
Pb?f,. t0 blow up half the puhfit 
biiHdtngs . of Liverpool. ... Ft 
retched, but lindoniably a splendid 
" m h ij^bpso who belong n tk 
ifj 01 *. 11 ? but the best . . . M «W 
vriH find Utile to applaud in tbA 
book. It is not of any ^ arew 
I™i° r S W01l b- ft Is not mcaniniful, 
symbolic or psyclmloulcoily lmp«- 
lant. As com fori uble puddiM. 

better ° r ’ 1 CttH of IIDtlliafi 

Ann Evans 


with him ubuul the ImpUcnllon* 
or his crime and deceiifuluc9i.'Wr 
meet his friends and follow' hint 
to school and to dtp football males. 
We got to know him Intimately « 
somoone witli a oast and a future 
and a role In a particular bit or 
society, a person' to bo valued- 
Eveline Barnard, on .the other 
hand, keeps her hero firmly at 
arm’s length. We feel ska does not 
know him ot all well and tfould 
not particularly like Ut. .WeJoai’n. 
almost nothing abto* M« ' «*&* 
llfo or his involvement who tfte 
motor-cycle gang. He is Just another 
of those anonymous ton-up boys 
that, destroy the peace of suburb 
and village — .loutish Intruders upon 
middle-class normality. What they. 

Evelina Barnard implies, » 
exposure, Id g ; fife decent educated 
church-gofpg country 1 ' people '. fe 

oj'daj* , pp acquire some backbone 

1 - * - — 


bte ' f Norlbal, V 

•S tp. tha'- world . under - . 

: < * ,i " ' !* 




i 


* -y ‘ . ; . v > ?-s; ; .. . : - 


.oj'dsrfii acquire some 
aW to'Txort out their misguided 
course, works 
- case of her hero 

i.jMW^KP^BlJkeFy fortune, to w 

-umivtmea-. by none Other than^K 
posh ; daughter of the magistral 6 

fhio i put x ,ni on probadoit f° r 

BW 1 * A , n idcaI playmate to 
ntml, But, alas, real fife problem* 
are not solved quite like that- • 
Nigel' Hhiton , and Eveline Bpritoj 
have much to learn from each pthfir 
, “ 6Vfi Hsts. She - is a fbient 
unpretentious story-teller '.«*•!. 
chfldreit will enjoy reading, whereas 
b® a slightly ponderbps ctironicler. 

thoughts, emotions and lnsgo®* 
pant activities. • But it is' he ; wh0 
knows about the life that teem**?;. 
!no fi ! 2 m, .fe. ordln » r y rrisnds,-^... 

;■#, pedes triap onr a etolen mdtprP 1 ^- 1 
;“Tpr wpi.ch there is no simple Wh* - ' 

•i! : > Aldan Warlow 


i -T ' ; 

4, r-ifr.-y.r r .:- ■- -- , 
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No tick on Tyneside 


WINIFRED CAWLEY : 

Silver Everything und Many Man- 
sions 

Illustrated by Williuni Stobbs 
Oxford. £2.95. (19 271389 2) 

FREDERICK CHICK s 
Nine Days’ Wonder 
Illustrated by Paul Ritchie 
Oxford. E2.95. ( 19 271394 9.) 


“As if Before-Yoii-Were-Uorn and 
For- A way were suddenly Now and 
Here”, thinks Jiimlo Friend when 
her father takes her to the decay- 
ing mansion whore he had slaved as 
a footman long ago. It is one uf the 
virtues of Winifred Cawley’s book 
that it makes long-ago seem like to- 
day. She is writing oE her own day 
and her own country — and her sto-ry 
h reinforced by the characteristi- 
cally truthful and penetrating draw- 
ings of William Stobbs, whose time 
and country it is too— remembering 
with great' intensity oE detail the 
everyday dramas and the everyday 
apparatus of the 1920s on Tyneside. 

In the first of two short novels 
about the Depression Jinnie’a 
father abandons hope that thg Wire 
Works will reopen and give him 
back his job. He takes a shop in 
Stratford Street, which means work- 
ing on Sundays and giving up his 
cherished chapel preaching. .Il 
means too that ■ Jiiitiie has. to start 
all over again in a new school with 


new friends und enemies, pre- 
eminent among Liu- latter the ter- 
rible Mollic Molluy, whose o mil’s 
name leads [be Nn-Tick-ut-nny- 
Timc list in Mr Friend’s shop. 

J innie a surfers much pain and 
umiliation before she finds the 
chink in Mollie’.s formidable armour 
und is admitted to tliu freemasonry 
of the street. 

In the second story “ Many 
Mansions’’ Jinnic docs better at 
school and in inicr-sireei warfare, 
but poverty threatens to destroy the 
Friends and their whole precarious 
society. Mr Friend attempts to put 
back the dock by trying to get back 
into service, but that way of life Is 
dying too. The bunk ends on the 
smallest note of hope ; the Friends 
will try their luck in drupery. 

A little less successfully than in 
Gran at Coal gate Winifred Cawley 
draws a picture of an industrial 
society stratified by snobbery. The 
Friends are a cut above everybody 
else in Stratford Street. Mollie 
alone symbolizes the coming break- 
down of this social order. “ Mollie 
never gave up." 

The story is told consistently 
through the experience nnd In the 
thoughts of Jinnie. Her hubit of 
thinking in capital letters becomes 
a shade irritating at times, hut the 
truth of the story anil its portraits 
is never in question. 

“Many Mansions’’ ends .with 
Jinnic cuming eleven, her hope.* set 
on o scholarship and a teaching 
cureer, but " prcciou; little money 


Romantic traditions 


HESTER BURTON : 

To Ravcnsrlgg 

Oxford. £2.95. (19 27)393 0) 
GEOFFREY TREABE : 

Violet for Bonaparte 
Macmillan. £2.95. (333 21186 3) 

LEON GARFIELD : 

Moss and Blister 

Illustrated by Faith Jaques . 

Hslnemann. £1.90. (434 94033 X) 

Romance and revolution, commonly 
supposed to characterize the turn of 
the eighteenth into the nineteenth 
century, dominate two new histori- 
cal novels sei in this period. For 
Geoffrey Trease in Violet for Bona- 

E arle these elements are provided 
y a European Grand Tour and its 
unoxpectad interruption by the 


Emperor’s escape from Elba. Hester coincidence*! which se 
Burton in To Rauensrlgg finds up the plot neatly at 
romance in the highly traditional evocative arid fast-mi 
device of the heroine’s unknown narrative Is, I find V 
parentage, while the political theme most persuasive in 

Go East, young man 


hero is the struggle for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, which unites many 
of the plot's disparate elements 
through the offstage figure of 
William Wilberforcc. This subject 
is illustrated only too graphically as 
the heroine, Emmie, watches and 
subsequently aids the desperate 
flight of a runaway slave about to 
be deported to tho plantations. Later 
ws are Introduced to the reverend 
Mr Fenton, tormented by the in- 
eradicable guilt of his years in 
Kingston, and to some of the 
Quakers engaged in preparing evi- 
dence for. the commission. Inter- 
woven with these episodes is rbe 
story of Emmie horsclf, as she sets 
sail for the East with hvi' father, 
only lu be shipwrecked in the 
Channel and nearly drowned. 

The plot movos at a meat pace 
and later chapters find the licrolno 
journeying from Dorset to tho Loko 
District, . encountering further 
hazards arid- same rat her Implausible 
coincidence*: which serve to fasten 
up the plot neatly at the cud. Yet 
evocative ' arid fast-moving as the 
narrative Is, I find Hester Burton 
most persuasive in quieter and 


ROSEMARY SUTCLlpF : , 

Blood Feud ■ ! 

Illustrated by Charles Keeping , 
Oxford*. £2.95. (19 271392 2) _ 

U 4 , always very difficult to. review 
new books by established arid 
accomplished writers. “ Mord of. 
the same” and . “what we have, 
cpnie to expect from this Writer ” 
are .'cool praise, howevpr emphatl-, 
c«ljy accompanied by .adjectives, of. 
enthusiasm. And if. Is how q long; 
Hiqe gihee there. a now major;. 


ari.d' distinguished body of work,, 

Is Blood -'Feud then, more of thp 
same ? In some ways, yps. Wa Had 
ourselves once more with a 1 hero , 
suspended between worlds in transi- 


plete, beyond praise. The evocation, herself and her society are rt 
with a few vivid, always concre:e exceptional for her time- 
strokes of remote scenes, of battles, authors endow their oriin 
journeys, camps, is superb. Sho central characters with sensith 
can catch the manly tones of voices and ■ sensibilities that i 
uttering tough or' grand or com- nineteenth-century authors | 
monplace sentiments hi a language regularly attributed to the ari 
which never seems outre, and never racy. It is a uttle olfricui 
sounds the false contemporaneity credit Ben Raeth, the son 
which is the bane of so much histo- '. porter, with the fineness pf pe 
rlcal writing. The tale moves swiftly tion of a. Fabrice del -Dt 

across a crowded a n d beJIevable . required. of him by the plot, Fei 

world. .And this book is as finely an insistence on social equal Its 
ckfafted a* .anything Rosemary Sut- blinded us, to the extent to v 
.cliff has done, ,, unequal . systems cowunoned 

Aild yet this IS not quite more participants. . • ■ 

of /the same.. • Rosemary Sut cliff’s Leon Gurfieldhappily avoid J 

central subject in the past has been particular historical mare s ne: 
“The Matter of Britain” the weld- presenting his simple people si 
Ing of. those, manifold strands which as they are, In a comic view 
made our country ; Jestyn of UVs- aurpririrtgly • avoids being pati 
book ,ia -not . part of i hat— he i5; mg while delighting in absc 
almost literally a spin-off; thrown at every social level. Ills lau 


uboui”. When Winifred Cawley look 
up the story in Grim ut CualgaU', 
the General Strike of 1926 was 
making the coal-towns of County 
Durham “ no place for a bairn 
This ton is the scene of Nine Drips' 
Wonder, in which Frederick Grice 
examines those momentous events 
in the life of n teenage boy from tho 
mining community. Kcir Ramsay— 
both names reveal the political sym- 
pathies of his father — finds that life 
in tlic grammar school in Durham 
Is as tough as life In the pit. Rather 
than struggle v/ith the social und 
Intellectual prejudices of the school 
Kcir finds Ills pleasure in Entiling 
about with Pompcy A II church— a 
male Mollie Mollnv — on the very 
edge of Lhe law. The strike brings 
hint hnck to reality and gives him 
an objective. 11 There were new 
things he had to face, and he know 
they had no terrors for him.” 

Frederick Grice writes— as per- 
haps befits the subject— in nil Out- 
moded manner. Where W Ini Fred 
Cawley lets the story tell itself, he 
underlines the meaning and points 
the moral. His Is a book of exclu- 
sively male interest — a rarity in- 
deed— and one which invites respect 
for it* historical accuracy, its im- 

f tartiaJIty mid its unfailing regard 
Di* social responsibility. It has 
everything except emotional In- 
vulvomciit und consequently the 
render cares ron little about tlio 
fate of the hero. Compared with 
Jinnic, Kcir is just a stick on which 
lu hang a talc. 

Marcus Crouch 


more intimate scenes, such as those 
where Emmie settles down in the 
Fenton household, acknowledging 
how good it is merely to be alive. 

Geoffrey Trease is another writer 
notable for the zest and pace ol 
his narrative. In VioleL for Bona- 
parte, less hampered by an elabor- 
ately unwinding plot, he sends his 
hero Ben, artist’s model and Cavern 
Garden scene-shifter, on a series of 
pienrosque adventure* on the Con- 
tinent. Ben begins his travels as 
valet to the irascible and xenopho- 
bic Lord Harry, for whom .the 
opportunity to visit Elba and\ Bloat 
over tho fallen eniporor Is one not 
to be missed. The period detnil Is 
handled with a care arid knowledga 
that remains entirely unobtrusive, 
nnd the story gallops along with the 
suspense, verve and humour that 
hold the reader to the end. 

My only uneasiness is witli the 
protagonists of these two . well-told 
lulas: they have a neutrality, 

a modernity with which die render 
is intended to identify, that makes 
thorn stand a littlo too criticully 
away from their hackgroupd. Hosier 
Burton deliberately contrasts her 
Emmie with frivolous and silly 
cousin Hannah, and shows how 
deeply she had been Influenced 
by her mother’s political awareness, 
yet • even so her perceptions of 
herself and her society are rnthe^ 
exceptional for her time. t Both, 
authors endow their “ordinary" 
central characters with sensitivities 
and • sensibilities that early 
nineteenth-century authors more 
regularly attributed to the aristoc- 
racy. It is a little difficult to 
credit Ben RBeth,. the son of a 
porter, with the fineness of percep- 
tion of a Fabrice del -Dongo. 
required. of him by the plot. Perhaps; 
an insistence on social equa|ity has 
blinded us. to the extent tQ which 
unequal -.systems conditioned their 
participants. 

Leon GdrfieW happily avoids .this 
particular historical hiare’s nest by 

.1 t.S_ „ ...n B cimnlu 


New from Oxford 
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Gold Crown Lane 

by Irmelin Sandman Lilius 
illustrated by Ionicus 

This is the first volume of an award-winning trilogy- 
set in Tulavall, an imaginary town on the Finnish 
coast at the turn of the century, where many 
mysteries lurk below the surface of its quiet day-to- 
day existence. £2.95 

The Adventures of 
Pascalet 

by Henri Bosco 
illustrated by, .John Ward 

Henri Bosco, who died this year, was without doubt 
one of the finest French novelists of this century. 
Two of his stories for young people, The Fox in the 
! [Island and Bar hoc he, are here reissued in one 
Volume for the delight of a. new generation of 
readers. £3.50 . . 

Calling Bridge, 

by Paul Ries Gollin 
Ulustrated by Harold Jones ... 

■4he strange and intriguing adventures of Jane and 
Henry Ellis are continued in this sequel to A Parcel 
for Henry and Up Pepper Alley, Down Chose Lane . 
: £2.95 . , ^ 

Collision Course 

by Nigel Hinton 

Ray has committed a serious crime, and although he 
.#s carrying a burden 'of guilt, which utterly changes 
.him, he still has to relate to the world which goes on 
.'about him. The reader will become corripl etely 
: absorbed in the fate of Ray and the people in,hisljfe. 
:$2.95,. ...... •' : 

Top of the World 

; |by John liowe - Townsend 
Iplu ' 


raef in some ways, yes. we ema' almost nreraiq, »■ spiimi..ui 
twelves once more with a 1 hero , violently pn a Jong path that- leads 
spended between worlds in transi- him for ever away from heme. And 
m— half Celtic, s half ! English, though Jestyn never really feels at 
Iking slave. and Byzantine soldier, , . one With the duty to kill that the 
he is awept up on that' ap'ic mbv&i old code lays upon him, the Inner 
went of the Viking expiui$lpni east drdma is faintly drawn compared 
wards, !so‘ fascinatingly unfamiliar, to with the sw'eepbig grandeur of 
most of :us. , We find ourselvea also. 1 the outward one. ■ 

jn a.mbral world where courage end ' And if . i little of the ^est ■ has 
loyalty eburit overwhelmingly, and gone, and If tjiii' is not the Sot-. 

S en are ruled by a 1 ferocious code—; e mf nbvel 6pB would' reconunepd 
ood. binds them as brothers lores, above all the .resti it 4s-'4till< dil 


presentiug his simple people simply 
as they are, In a comic view that 
surprisingly -avoids being patroniz- 
- mg while dellghdng in absurdity 
pt every social level. His laughter 
Is quite without contempt, despite 
the fact that hi* 1 methods are akin 
* to caricature. Iue'vltabjy Blister, the 
midwife’s apprentice, with her pro- 
truding ears, saucor eyes and dream 
of an immaculate concepdoii |her 
. own),- is -hi more memor?bIe..CTeaHQn 


mood. hinds them as brothers :or as, 
en etmes. Once agaiii we are brought 
through darkness tp a faint dawn* ' 
Qie hAi'p tg suspended between duty , 
f^Jull and -duty to. heal, aqd ■Ooda-i 
de ^ cho^e- J?e;» 

.Rosemary , SutcMfl mastery of 
ri^r . ijhb^Bq> volrt . pf/vrritirig W cOun. 


adniirable book, an^.. a . splendid, 
redd; apdiwe gen never ha^e 
vyork bf this quality,.' : ; ; . 

• JUI PatJi»,\V»!s!» l. 

f ad Ecu,d mUi-bc .pubfoHed on 

win, s. • . V | , . .) ^ ' 


series <or "apprentices ." y opoiimie 
books whose length, suggests a 
slightbess that their energy contra- 
dicts.: Moss the midwife . and- hei 
’.'-'scrawny apprentice are a splendid)? 

comic duo, plying thbir! tradd of 
J ^delivering babies— itsetf-r tfflA’-jM, 
., essentially) -comic, - perhapsi -For the 
- . first- HlmeielPWDr plbfrrqn Cljrtafe; 

. mas Eve. ;i V yh •J-. - ■ ■} 

• , i/; . Julia^rig^:', 
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The American 
iradition 

By Brian Alderson 
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BARBARA BADER: 

American Picturchooks from iVoah’s 
Ark (o tlio Beast Within 

615pp. New Vork: Colliar Macmil- 
lan. $45. 

The "Noah's Ark" of- the title of 
this book is just that — The Story 
of .fJoalts Ark by Elmer Boyd 
Smith (1905). Ana; “The Beast 
Within’!' is less precisely that — an 
amalgam of some slfartge adventures 
front did' -1960s and 1970s: wild 
tiling? within Max within a wolf 
suit, judges consumed by n rcm'ble 

thins Pnn r iva« rnmina iln'r 


~ satisfy. American Picturehooks 


auttiij, /innrraKH i ilium ArnutiKS 

does not always probe deeply eiioiigli 
the implications of Mr Scott’s 
eulogy, or of its own epigraph, which 
is worth quoting In full: 

A pteturebook is text, illustration, 
total design ; ail item of manu- 
facture and a commercial prod- 
uct: a social, cultural, historical 
document: and, foremost, an ex- 
norience for a child. As an art 
form It hinges on the interde- 
pendence of pictures and words, 
on the simultaneous display or 
mo facing pages, and on the 
drama of the turning of the page. 
On irs own terms Its possibilities 
are limitless. 
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Til i i . uuur — mu way 

tne richest country In the world has 
responded to tlio establishment of 
what Willi dm Scott has called "the 
simplest, subtlest, most communica- 
tive. most elusive, most challenging 
hook form of them all ". 
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thing that was coming this way, and ^ , 

children hoaxing the Academy of One may perhaps be forgiven, while 
Sciences in Paris. Delving back over t |i a,1 * c * n S Mrs Bader for so pcrccp- 
almost seventy-five years, Barbara , e 8 summation, for saying also 
Bader has sieved out tha contrJbu- t ,at 1,0 f even 6X5 pages are enough 
tion of American publishing to the to reconcile the many incompatible 
art of the picture book— the way f°, ur . ses which that statement has 
.h« ■■!»«•— — - ’ left her to follow. 

Mrs Bader has had the wit to 
trace the burgeoning of “art” and 
experiment In nlcturo books to the 
rise of the children’s book editor 
“ I1,cm in American publishing, and to the 

r 5“ V « n f ty ‘ flve .years of one ** book “ I t 1,an fc forged between editors and 
form in one rich country may not hbrarians (the one, in fact, often 
. w “ rr * nt 615 pages of began life as the other). Similarly, 
^ffi2£S ac "• c, description with ,663 *jje has shown Jiow the qualities 
Illustrative examples, even when it 8 medium— stone, or acetate, or 
® l, CR superlatives as Mr paper— may govern the kind of 

■ a “. David Bland in Picture-book page that is produced. 
7.1*1® History of Book Illustra- ® ut although such observations are 
ft* | (19G9 ) devoted ohly five off- essential part of her commentary 

■; Paragraphs to the subject. And the render comes upon them in a 
CO i!l d hgrdly SIS*, cat ch-as-cat cli-can fashion, 
fi”"* be exhaustive. Shfe hqs, in T J?se topics have their own history 
r ♦£?£* concentrated most of her at ten- which Is often close to that of the 
2?"-,®"; JwWual slar v books and P^ture book, and I for one would 

* KS'iiS “r younger ' and older have been glad t 0 sacrifice some 

* tni!?. f&i Hnd has liad disappoint- of . Mrs Bader’s less engaged dea- 

t0 Stt jf 0n su ch things as Cr ,, l ? tl0 c ns of books, she deals 

■ *iJu. e l t,nBllC • trad itional matter w,£ b ,[ 0r P fuller dovelopment of 
-—alphabets^ nursery rhymes, fairy such social, cultural ” issues. 

a ■ s££K fer-H 

* ~ s ' SiS t ; 

t , y so siiigje-mindedly «„n7^i7i , i°« Je 5 sr because of the 

]L'® ; v ° rk °. f illustrators In America JKiHS? i ®“ d commercial signlfl- 
t ? ,s °d new questions about fn ^i, oE - 1 CaJ decott Medal. And, 
stylo and about com para- ^ntechmcalmattei'e, although she is 
' £l£f-i 1 ? lue ” c F s » and by roJating the tlirai, sh the index to draw to- 

- ortlst ! c Bc tiVity to a variety nr e*. E ? r her thpught-provqkina ' uoints 
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Seventy years of hopping and bopping; signs Q f an- American tradition 

b^antrJn e A r i * J ] l e f 0} \ lenti ° us 7 gentlemen and the excited 
near are from A. B. F) ost s Antonio and Jeremiah J * in The Bull Cn if 

9S» I?*?™ ( reprinted by Dover Publications /Constable Books 

Sop. 486 22230 6), the tenuously related bouncine creatures are from 
Dr Seuss's Hop on Pop, 1963 (Collins. 9Sp. 00 milt oj 1 


FANTASY 


HOP ; r . 
POP 

We like fo hop, 
We. like to hop 
on top of Pup, 


STOP 

You must not 
hop on Pop. 








U J? ti J 1 now (David Blend’s 1 ' Iii ® ra Phy* The sporadic, but usu- 
f_ ot _ 555,4 . American Picturebooks ^ W penetrating, remarks which she 
‘ rtJ 1 - JESSS** »S“Mmflnt ol some of J ,,a *08 on these far frpm incidental 
Si pedagobicnl and teclini- | ssu f?‘ at le “« draw, attention to her 

• ‘ j which have Contributed book’s value as a cumulative 

I2 nt d ?It cw M n 8 ibe kind of books Account. Hero Is no "textbook” 

- ■ -SSSflS^^ 
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■ NaiurgUyi.Mrs Bader, whd. ik one 
of the most incisive - prltlca of pic- 
ture books alive today, can at times 
be masterly With the two words 
iyilcal luather she deals once 

?l? B d r i0 hJ} ir W ti V th 1 fataI f,aw ia 
that beautiful book The Moon 

Jumpers, just ag In almost two 

™ili 5hB; . ar . eue i bQcI S and £orth the 
crucial points about Margaret Wise 

?hi° W Ih S Moon: "prob- 

ably the most abstract in form and 
concrete In substance” of all her 
writings. (One cannot here do more 
JjS no £® a tangential -theme: the 
wide . divergence of English and 

Th^ tiHr /c 8te , , ,n Picture books. 
ijr e Ddry/Sendak Moon Jumpers 

r iJTO of the work Of TS 
tfrW^ 6in ^ alled artists Robert 
jfJSft ay » Ma «ia Brown and 
Robert Lawson, is unknowd in this 
country, Margaret Wise Brown who 

asaws 

publication in.; Americai) - •' 

■ her percaptiveness. how,' 

cv fi r, -Mrs Bader ■ has "fallen victim 
JS P er, J s . which await the lon2 

^SL^lg^^-br- ieet.- or;:' 


’•2SS£| ^bose books are so pfton 
marred by contrived or sloppily 
written stories) and of course, n 
tn , U 5y 10 dri , ve . arguments about 
#.T»ii trat c 011 L° t l,eir nucossnry con- 
clusion for the basically sontlineinnl 

wo a rk U few S 8h8 ,r, ay9 of Duvoisin’s 

work, "children ilka it”. 

one 0XRm Pl Q among several, 
what aro wa to make of the knots 
whifih Mrs Bader ties for herself 
in a paragraph beginning “ ig i]ij s 
illustration ?. where slm contra! 2 
Artyzbasheff ‘'adding to I, 
tic values” of a book with "Rack. 

sas sa-wS 

Gilpin rides again 


*‘7haraisinrin 

cqiia ly,- demands 'that ' ^ 
whether the Rnckham Ji-J \ 
iho best respouse to thfc ^ 
illustrated (would ehllSSa'S^ 
joyed someth inn else 
whether the raisins toR 1 *-’ 
flavour because the 71 A' 
cookie was indigestible^"^! 
event the “physical fiff jQ 
fad^s from the argurae?^ 

Tito introduction of the am 
tracts attention from 
tions m hand. It also heSsS^ 
as nn example of the difffi??* 

of finding udequate space?;* 1 
rigorous examination to “K 1 
dependence of pictures mR* 

English rendors (and vthn»«. 
.shortcomings, Anier/c® S* 
dosorves to be read 
of English rendors) will be 
lnrly sad nt the absence of K 
determined critical grasp 
hook for two reasons : our oww 
to assess the very different (S 
t American Uluitrarioa 1 
taken fiom our own since Isa h 

?“ r , i nter ?« )n establishing^ 

there really is any such thW a 
American contribution to^mj 
book art. For .although MrX 

n S r ?-ih th « Mv ^ Ifl sm an *2 
ous field of activity, onedojah 

monster volume unsure wheiWtfi 
heast within is not either prias^ 
best w»TS 
omltlt at ono end to Zemichaih I 
other tends to owe its qua Sj a l 
European influences), or imbwiiiA 
coy (happiness is a warm puBmil 
a friend is someone who Ulnnul 
or simply dependent in fofo m brii 
iinnt design-work and pridtijt 
(Another argument which «n 
Bnder raises, but which curaoi be 
pursued here, is the wholesomoiea i 
or magazine art and HdvefilMmflii i 
styling as an influence on picnirt 
books.) 

The one clow that MrsBBdeiw 
sot unwinding in seeking lit 
Amencnn-ness of Aincricut picture 
books unfortunately tends to gs 
ravelled up soon after thq suit 
svhen we begin to encounier the 
volumes of smooth, earnest ead» 
vour which have been blefsfd 
throughout most of the centurr bj 
tlio establishment forces of eduto- 
tion mid librarians]] ip. When Ahm 
C arroll Mnoro put on her kid (hm 
For A. B. Frost and turned ber!®* 
on W. t W. Dunslow she wns ia-eSect 
rejecting the source of awck 
was to bo both fruitful nnd chu» 
teristicully American in the 
decades. Supremo tliough -iht 
achievements muy be of WandtiGai, 
or Mnui'icc Sendak, or 
Zem licit, who— dual i tali voly-A" V 
us i ho iiinjor figures In thU .DMk 
they are not uniinaglhablo wu 10 ® 
tlio prusenco of the llpitod States. 
But would Mrs Budor, allow us » 
sny tlio sumc, or afford *"■ 
ncglccr, the tradition that 
through Disney and McKay. W *" 
Sousa ? 


mm's- ? n ine. Randolph 

SiVuEyjn Book < w °™e. £ 2 . 50 . shora Ths“ H» ^ 

tOry of John raffiln ” D « THa v ? ndow Bt dawn to see tha , Cw* 

and 

Modern 
ruse “ 


it could be, wi th tb e l fn & as t {l a11 the Knave, depicted sllppi^ 


Gilpin-,, 



jllwikiuiua • i vewM 

have minimized, 

Felix PIckeiA 

kbS . 
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The Dream-maker 

1 . -, , TJoselo^e Schwarz ' . 


Fact afid Fancy Books 

Words by Peggy Blakeley 


** ; Wtu«s- Wb • .^iV^BWcitoy 

iii r j?ar ns ' gol0Mr55 ^o 'dWrn-Ilke grid • ; SaidSoXomon Sedly . 
• NgomiLewis, TJu» Observer .^W^'^^tObWsih 


■ Ngomi Lewis, Tlio Observer ■ £^. 2 5 ■ , ; 

•: Read TogetherBooks 


School 

Haiti; &l dJ 
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Original sinners 


^IICIIAKL Dli LARRiVDlilTI : 

•; lie Horribles 

udley Head. £2.95. (370 10898 1) 

MtANK WALKER: 

Vipers & Co 

Illustrated by Trevor Stubley 
Macmillan. £2.95. (333 19430 6) 

NIGEL GIUMSHAW ; 

The Wildkecpers’ Guest 
Faber. £2.95. (571 10899 7) 


removed. These ri-l- seen as noble 
actions and the realism of their 
presentation makes them very dif- 
ferent from the comic, kuockubniu 
violence of The Betino or Tom and 
Jerry. 

Because of all this. The Uarrihles 
is a difficult book to evaluate. On 
the one hand it is a well-written and 
exciting story with very subtle 
overtones. But, oil the other, its 
picture of human — or Borriblc— 
nature leaves an unpleasant after- 
taste, for tho.so in authority are 
corrupt and cynical and the heroes 


innocence: “I didn’t think Mi's 
could he bad." gasped Clare. 
" Surely it's not allowed ? " 

All this smacks of the worst kind 
of writing down to children, with 
adult jokes adorning u central con- 
cept which grossly over-simplifies a 
contemporary problem. Moreover, 
the particular combination of the 
everyday world with fairytale vil- 
lainy is unoriginal, echoing A 
Hundred and One Dalmatians. 
There is even a lost cut (Instead 
of dog) called Perdita. However, 
once die plot is set up and the 


■ Fantasy can be a good way of com- 
menting on the real worid. But an 
author who uses it for this purpose 
in a children’s book runs the risk 
of writing over 
for children are less prone than 
adults to view tho world with criti- 
cal detachment. 

In The Borribles , Michael dc Lar- 
rabeltl takes this risk upon himself 
by creating a set of characters who 
run counter to our comfortable 
assumptions about children. The 
Borribles pover grow up, but they 
are worlds' away from the Lost Boys 
of the Never Never Land. They live 
In derelict houses, swear constantly 
and survive by petty pilfering. Al- 
though wc are told that they dislike 
cooperative effort, they have a fully 
fledged sub-culture with its own 
traditions, folk-lore and rigid rules. 
The book deals with their expedi- 
tion across London to attack the 
Rumbles of Bumbledom, who pro- 
nounce tlieir “ r’s ” as " w*s ”, have 
long pointed snouts and bear "names 
like Vulgarian, Napoleon and 
Orococco. An adult will at oncu 
perceive resemblances between tha 
Rumbles and another well-known 
group of characters, and will suspect 
a conscious reaction against the 
over-cushioned cosiness ' of many 
. children’s books. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether any but the most 


although honourable, are brutnl and ac .^° n begins, the sheer mechanics 
naive taae over ai| d the latter part of the 

book is fast-moving and spirited. It 


ig a'lso a fantas. 
modern life, 


by Frank Walker, 
ly which cummenis on 
but it is u different 


Vipers & Co, By 
whi 

jdk runs me risx >~t h •« « 

the child’s head, | d 1 nd book altogether. The vil- 
loiness, a witch married to a 
member of Parliament, drinks Male- 
dlctine and plots to uglify London 
by destroying old buildings and 
replacing them with office blocks 
and multi-storey car parks. The 
hero and heroine — a remarkably 
characterless Pair of children — 
study river pollution in their spare 
time and combine a social con- 
science with a most unlikely 


Is not nearly as subtlo or as well- 
written as The Burribles, but it is 
competent and eiuc rtaining. 

In contrast to these tiro books, 
Tha Wildkecpers' Guest , by Nigel 
Grimsbew, Is a straightforward 
fantasy which follows a. fairly 
familiar pattern. Three beings from 
outside our space and time burst 
into this world, and become Involved 
in a supernatural conflict. Tills 
conflict is successfully resolved 
with the help of Joan Flagg — a 
girl with unusual powers of percep- 
tion — and the Wildkecpers, tlio 


remnants of mi ancient race who 
survive in secret, Unfortunately 
the story never conies to life. The 
mam Earthly characters do not 
really understand the struggle that 
is going on und, because of their 
own strangeness, do not engage 
die reader's sympathies. The Wild- 
keepers, who had a special signifi- 
cance when combating n buildl-ng 
contractor in an earlier book, seem 
to have no particular purpose in 
this one, und Joan Flagg spends 
the last quarter of the story in 
a stupor. In addition, the plot is 
aimless. Although it abounds in 
incidents, these do not play a vital 
par-l in the final denouement, and 
little suspense is generated. One 
is left wl-i.li the feeling that the 
author went through the motions 
of his tale w-ldinut enthusiasm and 
die story remains curiously flat. 
In The Borribles and Vipers & 
Co, in spite of tilielr faults, the 
reader is carried along by rite 
authors’ obvious relish for the 
worlds they have created end in 
the end — In fantasy most of oil, 
nerharcs — rhis is the indispensable 
ingredient. 

. Gillian Cross 


Fantastically familiar 


ROBERT WEST ALL : 

The Wind Eye 

Macmillan. £2.95. (333 21187 1) 

NINA BEACI1CROFT : 

A Spell of Sleep 

Heinemann. £2.50. (434 92853 41 


The author of a highly praised first 
novel must inevitably be faced with 

n ilfl/nalnil lirltan lla eta hte 


academic, articulate family consist- 
iug of an austere professor, his 
capricious second wife and three 
children from their previous ninr-. 
rlagcs ; place them in a remote 
holiday cottage overlooking the 
Fame Islands on the Northumbrian 
coast; add tho legend of St Cutli- 
bert, still n force to be reckoned 
with in that part of England, 
tyj:'‘..er with the discovery of ail 
dgc-old boat that can transport its 
occupants back into the time of the 
saint; stiv briskly with dailies of 


all’s reputation as su exciting and 
stimulating new writer for the 
young. 

Nina Be a ch croft’s A Spell of 
Sleep Is also concerned with time 
and with the influence of past 
events on the present lives of the 
characters. And, as in Tha Wind 
Epe, It is an entire family which 
finds itself threatened by forces 
front rhe past. But, in this case, it 
is only young Fetor who realizes 
that the malevolent old couple who 
have moved into the house next door 



tg i 

the story works on two levels. A 
reader who is aware that tho 
Rumbles may have their own poini 
of view, will notice the suggestion 
that the attack may have been un- 
justified and will appreciate the 
sad and Ironic ending, which under- 
cuts tha heroism by revealing that 
Hie heroes were mnnl pula tod. But 
it is perfectly possible to read the 
book simply as an exciting adven- 
ture with a sour twist and thi9 
makes the violence worrying. One 
Rumble, for example, is killed by 
having ftn electric fire dropped 
into his bath and another is crushed 
underneath a car when tho jack ia 


of direction be preferred, in order 
to avoid tho Inevitable critical com- 
parison with its predecessor ? 
Robert Westall bus wisely settled 
for tho latter course, and his new 
book, The Wind Eye, could not be 
move different In stylo and theme 
from the Carnegie MedaL-wInning 
The Machine Gunners. 

Although the plot and characters 
wind Eye bear no resein 


of Tho 

bianco to those of his previous 
book, the ingredients of 
Wastall's now mixture have long 
been the staple constituents of Eng- 
lish children’s fiction. Take one 


Of moon and men 


WILLIAM CORLETT: 

The Dark 6ide of the Moon - 

Hamlsh Hamilton. £2.90. ’ 

(241-80507 3) - 

DELIA IIUDDY : 

Time Piper 1 

Hamlsh Hamilton. £3,50. 

(241 89530 8) 


get away from 
hbme aild vill, 


William Corlett’s The Dark Side 
of the Moon is. that most sus- 
pect of things : an' eminently ills-, 
cussable book. Ideas on - existence, 

-morals) semantics/ society, sex, 
v>' .maturity, and just about; everything 

a »e which might intecest the alert an almost 
■ adolescent reader are to, be found in a time 
If, inviting atccsacfone of artistic dls- 1 climax 


the rather sobering deviousness of 
almost everyone olse’s). Thus 
although it may in the end have a 
somewhat bleak message about 
growing, up, The Dark Side of the 
Moon faces the problems shrewdly 
and illustrates them sharply. In 
short. It demonstrates just what the 
" adolescent novel ” can do. 

A worthy shelf-mate, lighter on . 
iddag' but stronger on charm, is 
Delia Huddy’s Time Piper,- which is 
also - not quite what it appears to 
be. Luke Crantork is waiting to 
go up lb Cambridge, and longing 
from the petriuess of 
age life. More or less 
plausibly he gets a job in a 
Chaotic Is ' 


But Robert Westall is too skilled 
and perceptive a writer to remain 
content with sucli a well-tried 
recipe, and ihc family's experiences 
in and out of. time are not used 
simply, ta provide exciting adven- 
ture, . though the book lias plenty 
of this. Robert Westall is primarily 
concorned with his characters, with 
tho conflict between them, and 
with die way In which thoir atil- 
■ uvuMia , tudes and behaviour are . changed, 
Robert * or bettor or worse, ns a rosult of 
their experiences. By the end of 
the bqok, each member of tho family 
has come to terms with themselves 
and with their relationship with 
each other ; the benign influence of 
St Cmhbcrt has crossed the cen- 
turies and touched them all. Tho 
Wind Eye Is a many-layered book, 
and it succeeds admirably ou each 
level. Whether the' book is viewed 
as exciting time fantasy 'o> As a 

K ercenilve ' study of family 
ehavloiu', the reader is kept In 
thrall until t^e final jiage. And, 
above all, it reinforcos Robert Wash 


tently 

released the Baxters from the cen- 
turies of sleep to which they hnd 
been condemned by a kind of medi- 
eval Merlin, nnd su it is now up to 
him to nmko sum. thru they return 
to their spell of sleep And restore 
his family to their formor content- 
ment. 

Niua Brnclici'nft has created n 
chilling atmosphere of menace , in 
her new book, nnd tlioge scones In 
which the malign Baxters slowly 
disrupt the lives of Peter and his 
Family are remarkably gripping. But 
her manipulation of time and her 
transfnrmn tions from past to present 
are ■ often ■ contrived, and one would 
have welcomed a loss confusing and 
more convincing explanation of the 
identity and motives of the uiu 
ploasnnt intruders. A Spoil of Sleep 
mnv he a less - ambit I nun book than 
The Wind Eye but n little of Rob orl 
Westall’s ncute perception of charnc-, 
ter, place and time would have lent 
it a little more distinction, 

Lance Salway 


nChihhm'K Bools, 

PETER PAN AND WEND V 
J.M. Barrie £2.20 neb 

Wendy, John and Michael 
taken on their evergreen 
adventure by Peter Pan, 
Small format de luxe 
edition, with entirely now 
jllustrablone by 
Shirley Hughes. 






Laughter in the dark 


Dl J, ENRIGHT: .' 

The- Joke Shop 
Chatto and Windus. £2.50. 
.(7011 5097 ;1) . ' , V, .. 


into a seedy: joke shop : which 
proves tb be the vestibule of oii- 


sJidp 

. — ___ -pstihule 

other world ' atad a different life: 


: laboratory in London, where i _j • .. _ _ ■. ... 
lost 'credible exporlpientl With Those .who know D. -J. Enrights 
ai machine \s coming to its / n ^" ,or es ^Is Own : childhood 

- . , - ...... All of which 1 suggests the (Memoirs of A, MendtcmjPMf* 

unity from the unwary reviewer. It formula of fantasy held down to «w) or bis poems on his own cm 
■Iso has a .ulsleadmgly conven- earth by a carefully (and in this , hood (The Terrible Shears] 


HE 

or his 


the universe of - darkness, debility 
aiul dissolution, inhabited ' by 
shadow$ for ‘ whom light is tue 
eqeniy and vitality' and laufchttir] vul- 
garities one -has to be educated out 
of. v ' . 

Their teacheV is a doctor- of Shad- 
osopby called Obfusc, they are made 
to memorize the Legend bf Lady 


,;tioual' main plot— the motiveless case rather : cumbersomely) estab- . f 

Wdnapping.-.-of .a- public-school boy Ilshed. reality: ’ Bui as jibe. . book 
.. :. Thisx p% noCi tightensiats hoId wMind That it ia^sraca a 


by three cjrop-ohts. : 


...only has pace, But also' fascinating ’:'reaZJy.a, 'very perqe, 
' twisty metaphysical Imjlicatious, 'finding * tnaturl t 
■ ?nd p Detective-, Chief -Inspector -not, really $d-H, 


: sense, 


for tjilldreii, 

I, all tnarked- 
and 'the crist 
will' hot ‘- bo 


surprised 




“ . fer^iwriSj ga./Mc 5Sw?X«h 
then —-i- "Cff r~Zin -*—.■» VrtiiiAm ■ Coriett*V ?nd^&Ls^ M KThe s?« A S P^chffiy iTK gait 

weet^ b °° k,; tbB obv!oua ' nlot ' simnlv *£* if„ ® S f i, ™ 1 A if ^ 51" r T C . 1 PU'is - 


AmericAn n^oonshqt, with 

troubled astronaut: The ■ fact, that 
• , • upjikel^. Hleihent* : $ra fused 

" 'sen: 


wit, lit' by the gleam of o viya 
shows itself 5 
proliferation, of 
e child’s version of tlt.e' 

iram. 


EAST OF THE SUN 
AND WEST OF THE MOON 
Illustrations by Kay Nieleen 
£3.50 net 

A superb new edition, of the 
cilassloNoreo folk- tale a. 
The stories are timeless and 
the Illustrations give 
them a now dimension 
and attractiveness to 
readers of today. 

THE GREAT RABBIT ROBBERY 

ilj.W. Hlldiolc £2.60 net I 
The sixth McGurk mystery, 
as exciting and amusing as 
over with Illustrations by 
Val Biro. 'I can’t wait for 
the next Instalment’, said ' 
The Teacher of tha previous 

■ MoGurk mystery. 

TELL ME ANOTHER TALE 

Jean Chapman £3.50 net 
An exciting collection of 
new b toiler poems, songs 
and aOfciVibioB. ’A most*, 
lively and Imaginative book 
for infant classroom , . 
playschool or home*, said 
Margery Fisher in Growing 
Point, of ltspredeooBsor* 
Tell me a lale. 

GVMDROP ON THE 
BRIGHTON RON 

Val Biro £2.4Q net 
The eighth book about the 
author’s own vintage oar, 
whi oil this time Includes 
many other marvellous old 
vehicles, as its setting is 
the famous annual Bun by 
veteran oars to Brighton. 

HIPPO POTTO AND MOUSE 
PO^TO FINDS A]0B 
MOOSE GETS CAUGHT 
HIPPO LEAVES HOME . 

' Rp&BR HARGREAVES. 

■ the Mr Men Snan . 

■ Four hooks In a new, 

; exciting., big, fullrcolour 

Dioture book Berles 
featuring three splendid 
characters - the respectable 
Hlppo\ the playboy Potto 
and themlschievous 
schoolboy Mouse; , 


abnie of diem pbbnii 
firiari; dnbsj-. others. „eriga^tjTj 


riqi E or l^s perfeedy into a cbher- 
en t.Avbole, * aborik wi at a ' virtuose 
.Performance tha book Js-^-aod hoW 


I- 1 .' -VN ' 


-it 


•'L 


v girt ' who ■itono'irs 1 ’ 1 lifip to their- rhd ther ’away nursing a : aide 

, ’-tJuir 'O', does not really 'relative, their. fumpled Writer father 

^ JUJCb tha book -is— and Row matter whptner. Delia VHuddy geta i. queriUousWtTj' J 
mufi b i^VIlHaih Cdriett aeierVea his away with , the 'lief t!hce (wbldi’’ stiff : 'dtieb’s book. 


Londop. 


Il.^ax ,■ WTeabrackuig and c'oq.iBinp6fary k ' The' 
■,‘^nd? 'ni^sterloiJS' pigment In? WnlA- tfie 
"Sick .* /children are' -submerged ’ riches 


Stowftig reputation, : 


nee 


and complicates' the fantasy'! and 
trying 16 finish a chit gives the ^aiveHous ^vents a ffttoiig 
* ThrPA . . - «Y.iAA/Urt in trbi dc h urn On truth. The narrative 


His success does , not -really He hbtwettJ 
t ithe-varietion,afstyle-—,whifch- 


’ | — mj,' UU«a , UUL S twilj T. 

■ 1? the -variation ,af style— rtvhifch- can -(uor- 
' ^ * ’ ‘- ,CT - ^- mej or tfio- In- - reviewer? 

ly. the . b 66 :k .her,! 
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New Books from 
Kestrel 


Richard Mahay 
STREET FLOWERS 
HluelrafedbySara/iKens/ng/o/? • 

Richard Mabey, bestselling author and presenter of TV 
programmes on the environment, shows how a variety of tough, 
resourceful and sometimes exotic plants manage to survive In 
today's cities. 

£3.25 ' 




Holiday horrors 


bf l N 


~ 


• .v. / 


Margot Zemach 
HUSH LITTLE BABY 

Margot Zemach has taken this traditional nursery rhyme and 
set her own stamp upon It with Illustrations that are riotous, 
affectionate and marvellously original. 

£2.75 

Lance Sal way 
A PECULIAR GIFT 

Lfiiee Salway has selected and edited some forty essays on 
children ebooks From the vasl wealth of material published In 
books and Journals during the nineteenth century. The essays 
have been chosen.to III ustrate trends and developments In the 
fteld as seen by critics of the time, and cover the full range of 
children a books, from fairy tales to poetry, and from A 
Illustrations to adventure stories. m 

: m Kfestrei Books!. 


GIFTS FOR 


mm 

S 'Jli «.;»'• • 

m*? 

pr 

if ^ 

ha *?. 

• 

■i m . 
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jL'J. < •. ... 


.Thb Fix Tree, Hans Christian Andersen ■ • 

The ^moua stoiy o[ the little hr tree ihatis unable to enjoy present 1 
' ai . ^ ,a PP fne;89 a,lt * longs for |he sidling future - the 

illustrations by Svend Otto S. the famous Danish a rlist are quite 
, : ’Outoiandtrig,£l;95nel. . ; ° 

• i.rutt.With Aic't, ToriyiHart. , " ,c 

...i, The latest book |rp n » T.v. Vision On artisl Tony Hart. As his 
*' he here discusses bpw to achieve exciting ' 

art forms mostly from media never before Considered as art 
. material. £2.15 net. 

; : , The Book of Magical Horses, kk^rei-kiyb.;'- 

illustrated by Victor Ambrus * 

, An enchanting cA>11actfon of fairy tales and legends in which the 
: central lolhe hctlon. “This js total fairy tale were the wildest 

' 7idsS. ever recorded may bp. found - up: the sheer glass mountain, 

; , v/0r ' ThoOhservor; S&5Q net. ' '■ -. 

The O^lBool?, compiled and edited by 

Richard Shaw: :i -- ; • 3 

•- .. An^ho^y ofpoelryendiroae about the owl. drawn fiom * 
of diWin^sfidaiUals.i^ net.^ . 

foy*Wihifr©d : : ’ 

tiM ' £ Wo,udIn fii m«iy Which must have iedn . 

Jold round the Reside long ^elbie teUera or audionoe could rea* 1 •- 
- a splendid choice qf tales front One Of the beat or folk-tale ' • * 

r/ieOhwr/er. 

; Daisy, :Jenny fiutteiwxn4h^ja 

• . Babette Colei,?;. ' f ; ; v • *■ . . 1 5 : 

BWhaqVtather ahehalS bttf?: 

• Howie life' & through' ' 1 ' 

music. A sstisiifye first npm this shoti W§Mv ..airls • 


JOSEPHINE POOLE ; 

Touch and Go 

Hutchinson. f2.95. (CD 127.130 7) 

A. J. HOLDEN : 

No Trains nt the Bay 
Blackie. £3.25. (216 30170 7) 

In the matter of menace lurking In 
a smiling countryside, Josephine 
Poole has something of the mastery 
of Geoffrey Household and her new 
navel. Touch and Co, is a chilling 
little exercise in la chasse humaine. 
Plump, teenage Emily and her 
bright, progressive mother go from 
London for a so-called '* farm” holi- 
day in Devon. On the way they 
crash the car and something Emily 
sees in her concussed state in the 
hospital involves her and her friend 
Charles in a cumulative nightmare 
of crime and terrorism. Once they 
have inadvertently revealed their 
knowledge they are marked down 
for murder, murder made to look 
like accident. As the pace quickens 
they find themselves being hunted 
down remorselessly through the 


dark and the fop. no cliff top and in 
bnrns and, almost more horrifyingly 
still, ilirougn tiio midst of the noii- 
vious holiday world still going on 
around them. 

They have slipped out of the real 
world into a fourth dimension of 
fear where their cries for help are 
unheard, and the fact that they are 
still children mukes them all tlte 
more vulnerable. A few words from 
an adult to the unsuspicious can 
sound so snfc, so reasonable — who 
could ever guess nt the dcndly cal- 
lousness of what is being planned 7 

Fortunately Charles and Emily 
share all the resilience and 
ingenuity of the young and 
♦hey are nor easily beaten. 
In a hilarious chase through 
the carnival streets, with time fast 
running out, Lhe hunters became the 
hunted and their nefarious plot is 
toiled with panache. Even then, 
there is a bizarre realism in the 
ending which is characteristic of 
this author. Touch ami Go is a 
thriller of more than ordinary pace 
and excitement, but there is noth- 
ing stereotyped about the charac- 
ters or their reactions to events. 


Josephine Pnoie has a ' 

pleasantly imc liar i table >'■ 
world around her which iH 

least of her delights, " 

A sense of humour |. . 

ously lacking in A I w n |j*5*> 

venture set in ninnSSS^ 
N?w Zealand, where sattten^'- 
still few and fur between^? 
nnd order nothing to wit?l b 
about. Nick Turner, fresh & 
tol city and his illit 2? 
resourceful New Zealand fc!‘ 
Frankie are blown out to i S T 
storm mid experience > 
treats the country has to A 
the way of earthquakes, 

sl ? lsle >* treasured 
hostile Maoris and so forth, b£ 
being finally reunited widi 
fnmfllca. But the back™, 
authentic and tho book dbei 
home the terrifying ease with eta 
people could get lost and awS 
in the trackless land of bush tm 
and seashore, where commudafo 
even over a distance of a few ails 
could take days. ^ 

Anije Carier 


The man from the sea 


DAVID REEB : 

The Missing German 
Dobson. £2.50. (234 77696 X) 

JEAN MacGIBBON : 

After the Rare Race 
Heinemann. £2.10. (434 95816 6) ' 

The Missing German is a' wartime 
story. Its hero is Simon, athletic 
but not intellectual, who is sent on 
holiday to a remote Devon farm as 
a rest from the bombing. He finds 
another, teenager already Installed. 
Keith is bis opposite in many ways, 
being public school, brainy and 
rathpr patronizing. The immediate 
hpstihty between the ttvo is com- 
pUcated. - by their, dlsqqvdry. pf 
'Stefan, sole- survivor of a wrecked 
German ' submarine. Stefan is 
hardly any older that the boys them- 
selves. Their decision to try to hide 
him and the consequences of that 
decision give the book its plot. 

■ The hiding operation Is. suggested 

Private eyes 

8TEPIIEN CHANCE : 

I Septimus and the Stone of Offering 
Bedley Head. £2.75. (370 1103 11 
ELLEN RASKIN ! 7 

Tho Ta'ttoood Potato and other clues 
Macmillan. £2.95. (333 19841 7) ‘ 


Hnd initially masterminded by Ger- 
manspeaking Keith, who is also the 
first te lose heart and to see the 
impossibility of what they are 
attempting. ' Simon, originally cool 
to the Idea, comas to be its most 
determined advocate. His change of 
mind is prompted by his growing 
affection for Stefan, though he can 
communicate with ids friend only 
bv gestures or with a dictionary. 
The relationship, on Sinioai’s part, 
deepens to something more than 
simple Friendship and his sense of 
loss wien the inevitable parting 
occurs is acute. 

*J?L S ls , a . *»?dest story, plainly 
told but with hints of considerable 
depth beneath its somewhat conven- 
tional adventure-story surface. My 
reservations about it came largely 
from wondering what sort of readers 
it would appeal to. The sixteen and 

who \ would 
identify with; its central diameters 
and who might be interested in the 
otnlcs of helping wartimo eucmics 
or in the nuances of latent homo- 
sexuality would, I feel, want some- 
thing more reflective and subtle 
and indeed would probably long 


since have switched to aduh Huh 
t V^ e ‘ ?’ he twelve or thirtWHar 
olds tho* the surface stoiy null 
most appeal to might well dmtsi 
rather more pace nnd excitement 

After the Raft Race la also set In 
Uio Devon countryside. Fitly ud 
her Mum go there under an asniari 
name after PutLv's Dnd is uroagful^ 
accused of theft nnd osmuIlmj 
meets two nice boys and starts gsbj 
out with Terry, the less hanmas 
but tho more sincere and depeadabk 
or the two. (Naturally, when ke 
tokos his glasses off he remit 
lovely brown eyes.) She also tds 
part in the race of tho book’i tide, 
the big local event of tlid year, ini 
eventually sees tho real villain tu> 
masked mid her father cleared. 

Hein email n's Pyramid series ta 
set itself admirable goals hi it 
is going to take much better midai 
than is on display here lo 
them. After the Raft Race litorod 
nnd the reality it purports to offer 
is actually tho nsoudo-realitj « 

wanton's romuniic fiction. 

Alasdair Maclean 


■ MiuweiHiB oeewaan Amerl. 

English ideas of what sort 
n? f. stovy }* B°°d for children, and 
of 'the continuing life in an old dog 


be hero , of an adventure— -nai4. 

d™ e v«?J n0 i nB j tlie P0rri8im8 in P >yaJ. 
cl7i™ n g n 8lavia> P°««nian ; becQW' 
mount Wueer, brave, 


: .ag^tejssai 

jj# .htuM-al WoSd 

not of soldier? but the' ; ' 

as? ; 


s ii y dosl ™yed nnd the com- quickflrc 
jjjjjj® JjS “ hc ' pl . oss > Inarticulate helps hli 
self-protectiveness. Is nn admirable of Jours 
exercise In reading which will plcnso unrolntei 
and instruct both the uncle who fused) c 

■JEW - th - C ““ yoar old wh0 

' u E I Ien i. Raskin’s Is a cockier book KfA* M 
altogether: quick, allusive, past!- ? lac ™^ a 
and altogether hot to be a S c ' s L udc 
caught out in any old nursery. 2e ' 
Dickory Dock, her heroine, works B Sesame 
for a mysterious gen*leman-artist- 8U & ar « 
detective in -a house filled with a Bnd r b , ric 
mixture of figures froln The Mum 
sto«. and the .old Knockout -ban* with quit 
, L ke ’.*U traditional h?ro- ft* « s * 
■lues-, me U innocent, good and 5 er book 

eness ‘ 

Mixed marriage 


quickfiro aoqueiice - of hiflcki» 
helps him horn the police solve w 
of course baffling sot of appare/nij 
unrelated (bur, alia I subtly 
fused) crimes. The scenery and m 
personae ore relentlessly Gcmhwim 
V iHage plcturcsquerie— (lninxa, 
cops, art emperors, wnilfrsw 1 " 
blackhearted blackpiailcri* Sff?- 
art-student boyfriend. WipJ n 10 ^ 
of the charm • and funmnMi ® 
** Sesame Street”, 
sugars her pills of art eduwnjj. 
and brings together her glee^W 
confusing scatter of invert riven 
with quite a flourish at i the end- B p, 
she has not qul(e‘ fh« 'hjpfj ^ g* 
her book a heart, for ^ ia , Bftfa ) 
tiveness. 

Fred Ingtis ! 


ijjcr.Ann . 1 — Is .CJijda^h, 1 ' Kevin’s teooage 

JUAN WNGARD I >yhd is unforgivably perver 

■ Hostages to Fortune dp lands our couple with y( 

end elwdety. 
>who help add „ 
are; an 

■ • elderly. Tj 

Hostages to Fortune is the fifth ^**8 fl rd underlines dm 

instalment in the story of Protestant . 2 nd then shoivs how barri 
Sadie and' Catholic Kevin ‘ WsfSSt b ® cr .°sse(f. Many chi!d« 

nlu. . . , ' IlrSt rucncnt.. h.MolnV 


:I£sSsSS% 


‘ :ka^,&,WafS r . ^ ^e.w:; : StTeet : ^& 
j i ; ? jp u! 1 ^ ■wyyyi ii j i i i t 1 ii .~'w > 


, flcuiast, wnere they grew up : lovod * 1 r lct f uon Bap ana -wi« 
.and married. After !&K P frelaS5' ™ e picture of loving moth' 
they, ' tried mlrW/ hfe in > are "Idch Jess help than aoU 

fSJmSn rinprOpitious places, They T NeW rcgders . will perha 
huf'rti VL,V e ? ett N Cheshire, Hde edges ..to Fortune Iess. a l 
el£r-M s - : of;. Kevin's: will addicts , of tf e 

he ^ on 8a9bent low of Characters from earlier bw 
rhp ir B nQtl e ' so ?i off. again' on references to past Inciderits 
their dlf« ^oil a ^ ders • **«««*« of fhlJy introduced without hoi 
tqeir lire together,,- " , .. the narrative, 'but It; needs ® 

..The political find religious aBrlfer V 00 ^?. “ 


... The political and religious differ «£ ffi* eorlfer books ta Hj 
arices-, so integral to thl PBoWo out and make JM 

-books, have- reted^d 1 araduallv ln • . cordboard puppets 9] 

. the'Iast Iwo. ^ fhe. At’ the cnif.of 

r 5 1 . rnlgmeiiistot angVS Albert drives ip Jt 


I- „ 'ji ro tree a little-bov -'r 

I •A 5 '* ne , t'dhien tic ScenT-ddea » 

per ■■ 


SSliSe- M Sdfflfa. s 
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Son of Salinger 


Books for Christmas 


1'AtJi, /IN DLL : 

Pardon Me. You're Stepping On 

i\ly Eyeball ! 

Dudley I lend. £2.95. (370 11025 0) 

JILL CIIANEY : 

The Buttercup Field 
Dobson. £2.50. (234 77654 4) 


The (to us) amazing articulateness 
of American adolescents;' in fact as 
well as fiction, mi|ht seem to give 
the American writer of teenage 
fiction nn advantage over ours, since 
by comparison the conversation of 
□ur young seems to consist of 
grunts. Well it depends what you 
want your characters to do with 
your story, and anyway the talent of 
its characters has no more to do 
with the merit of a book than plot 
has. Paul Zlndel's people seem to 
take over his book entirely and live 
su vividly you forget there’s a nar- 
.rator at all. Salinger managed the 
same effect in The Catcher in the 
Rl>e with an adolescent narrator who 
seemed to pickle a generation for- 
ever in hrs chat (which some found 
insufferably coy). Nobody thought 
his book suitable for Holden Caul- 
field's contemporaries in those days, 
or put it on the children's shelf. 

Panlon Me, You're Stepping On 
My Eyeball f is a lot more out- 
spoken and explicit nnd is now con- 
sidered suitable for readers the age 
of its characters, which shows, I 
suppose, how life has caught up 
with fiction (rather than the other 
way round). It recalls Salinger in 
its zest and Funniness and, like so 
much gnod teenage fiction, is an 


adult novel iIijl happens to have a 
young viewpoint, but is not so much 
(or so necessarily) about a pair of 
flftccu-yoar-nlds as about the pres- 
sures of American life upon them. 
Pressures to succeed, tu belong, io 
be popular, to cume out on top in 
every competition, particularly the 
sexual. 

Edna’s parents arc so distraught 
that she hasn't n boyfriend that they 
rush to the ^school psychiatrisi. 
Marsh's nimhcr is so ubsessed with 
his randiness that he invents a 
randy life to mutch her fantasies. 
Meantime, from California, letters 
pour in from h mysteriously absent 
father, prodding, advising, keeping 
up Marsh’s spirits and telling him 
to be sure no one treads on his eye- . 
ball, it doesn't take Edna long to 
find that Marsh’s father is in fact 
in ail urn under Marsh's bed, what's 
left of him, that is . . . And so to 
Washington, with urn and rocket, 
■symbolically launched into rivet- and 
sky. 

Well, you can give the plot of 
any novel and not convey its 
quality. The quality of this one 
lies. In its understanding uf the in- 
coherence as well us the precocious 
intelligence of its yuung, mid its wry 
reaction to those damaging comics, 
their elders ; to the stand it takes 
on every point that matters and its 
attractive understanding of wha-t 
doesn’t matter. Above all, it catches 
what Kingsley Amis lias called "the 
adolescent’s coldly wondering 
stare 

None of this can be snjd of The 
Buttercup Field, a strangely damp 
book in which everything, even feel- 
ing, seems somehow muffled, un- 
crisp. Yet the story and its situa- 
tions sound interesting. There’s con- 


trast between two ways of life (rural 
working class and Lrcndy middle- 
class simple-lifers), a brother’s, 
death looming across the surviving 
lives, the young peasant's attempt 
to break away to London, alterna- 
livc societies, a commune of kindly 
young thieves, a joli with Italians 
who scarcely touch the English life 
around them ; and across it all the 
total commitment of fifteen y cur-old 
Dick to the beautiful Jessica, Ills 
age but very much not his class. 

Plenty nf situations, and act inn, 
and themes' and Ideas, hut voiy. 
liltle life coming out of.il. The 
positions of tho character* arc, or 
ought to seem, moving, pa the lie, 
interesting: the tongue tied hoy who 
tries to express his love with nn 
expensive, present and is rejected 
by Jessica’s parents, jjist because of 
it, because it seems to imply too 
much for them to accept ; tho nlien 
world of London, where even speech 
seems hard' to follow, a language 
□f sophistication, of unknown 
rituals ; the effort to catch up at 
school, to start aFresh and become 
someone, make a mark on the sur- 
roundings. But somehow, though it 
is nil presented, it seems lifeless, 
a case history railier than a ■novel, 
n tale told at oiie.rcinnve, in' which 
the unmes licvAr come' a live. It is 
tempting- to contrast the- dullness of 
teenage life in England at Dick's 
sort of level with the richness of 
his con temporaries' - life - -iri New 
York, but it will not do. Situa- 
tion has no more to do with excel- 
lence and readability ’ in a novel 
than plot has'; N or the goodness or 
badness of characters, or their 
attractiveness or unattrncti veil ess, 
or tlic colour of their hair. 

Isabel Quigly 


Growing pains 


CHRISTINE NOSTLfNGER : 

Girl Missing 

Translated by An then Bell 
Abelard-Schuman. £2.95. 

(200 72452 5) 

BENJAMIN LEE: 

. Jt can't be helped 
Bodley Head. £2.75. (370 10956 2) 

Girl Missing by Christine NOstlinger 
and It can’t ha helped by Benjamin 
Leo belong to what is probably the 
.. biggest “ growth area ” in children's 
fiction: adolescent problems and 
problem adolescents. Writers in 
America and on the Continent, in 

B articular, seem to specialize in this 
eld ; the English, with a few 
exceptions, have been slower to join 
In — perhaps, wisely. Girl Missing 
« about a fourteen-year-old who 
runs away front home with a much 
older man ; In’ It can’t be helped 
Max’s father dies on the second 
Ihige, and his mother goes mad 
• r , l 'y B * ter her husband’s, funeral. 
Neither book seems to make' a suc- 
cessful story out of .the material. 
Christine . Nfistllrtger's novel reads 
like a 1 well-documented social 
worker’s- case-book,' even though the 
narrative is told in the first person 
by the runaway girl’s younger sister, 
and despite the dreary family back- 
ground (divorce and not-too-success- 
ful remarriage of the mother) beldg 
fairly convincing. One caii imagine 
« being seized on. by .certain 
• i - teacitors for the.fcind-ol sociological 
--.work- that is too', often done rin 
schools, under the disguise- of the 
English t lesson, but it is difficult 
-. to imagine many teenagers reading 
« for themselves with a great deal 
■ pleasure. ' [The language, (traus- 
. -fated frpm German) of$en sounds 
• as L “tot. ' arid . depressing" • as the. 
'Subject-matter,, ami tracing the miss-, 

. Use fe made all too. easy by bar 
.swter'e’. disco very of a. boy at ; school 
who knows , her. every movement 
. uecause he. is' madly Ip love With 

•-.'Benjamin Lee’s novel is tmsatis- 
factory for. rather different reasons. 
‘‘S™ lust too djffieult. to bellevfl any 
.it. Mslx'S stupidity and sexufll 
naivety, whrfch are : jnqant th be 
fj? nt . c °nji'c, : seem incredible 
. throughout;, and so do many o{ the 
.. «tyatlqris : Why, for instance, are 
■ Wd Blettsdale (the latfer, an 
uA v$J U * r 8Pt * genuiuejy;tf ifnny ? end- 


story that Max has made her preg- 
nant? (He has only been In lhe 
house a day. or two.) • Why do 
Claire’s parents make no attempt 
to find out why Max has broken 
down, in tears at their dinner-table 
and rushed out of the house ? And 
so on. It would, have helped a great 
deul to know how old the characters 
are. The prase, which Is. meant to 
reflect the central character’s imma- 
turity, falls into the error of being 
flat und mi in teres ting — whatever 
happened to the sparkle of Benja- 
min Lee's last book. The Frog 
Report? — and the writing oF the 
sexual episodes seems- clumsy and 
unpleasant. Another novel, then, 
which leaves the reader feeling 
depressed (though the lost chapter 
ls clearly meant to be optimistic) 


and the reviewer wondering ho tv 
many teenagers will derive plcusure 
from their reading. 

Sexual naivety, sexual experimen- 
tation, deuth of close relatives, 
extremist politics, children running 
away, from home, mart mothers, 
divorced parents^ selfish parents, 
pld-fashionod ail'd conservative par- 
ents : all niay bo perfectly- proper 
themes for teenage Fiction, though 
not in just two short books. And 
how does it feel to ba young and 
faced with such problems'; how do 
the young succeed or fall in these 
situations ? Neither of thaso novels 

1 > resents real flosh-nud-bload people, 
'ecling and thinking, nnd coping 
credibly. ■ 

David Rees 


Blundering youth 


JANE -GARDAM : 

Bllgewatcr • 

H&mish Hamilton. £3.25. 

(241 69398 4) 

Bilgewater, a corruption of Bill's 
daughter.' < is the ' nickname of 
1 motherless- Marigold Green whose, 
father is housemaster boys’ 

S ’ ol in- -the cold north Bl )g- 

. The horrible epithet 1 has Some- 
how affected Marigold's conception 
.• or hirself,' and iri the' Drift few 
pages she enumerates her defects 
with near relish : glasses, solidity, 
orange Jmir and all— dip reader is 
prepared for the worst. Like in-, 
numerable heroines from Anne Of 
Green ■ Gables on, % however.., Bllge- 
• ; -water- is . mere attractive . then she 
'imagines; but there -are no. banal 


-Max’s aunt and, 
wlieiitf f deugh te r’s craty 


flamboyant daughter and. turned 
* briefly into a passable version of 
i the Comprehensive Fifth . Form's : 
high-street fashipp ideal. Ip.-de$- 
per-a-Hon she runs after Toni Tflira* 
...pin, thq only bay who can accept 
her oiv : her o%fi terms, crying, 

■ vp’you like nty;7iaff,’V He does not, . 
‘ -Thd : first . epigraph JiW- the, 
. mood s- *! Yoiuh/sX blunder ? (Dis*, 

raellj.*. The 'theme is. familiar, but 
Jane r,Gtfdhm.;Jian^lc6. ; k vwith 
splendid, origin ql • recklessness. 
Bilgewater ts for ifipre 1 memorable 
than the usual dotty, or . awkward 
.'..qtipltsqcqt. t T»e .rue M. chat(y. 


engaging tone pf the archetypal 
first-person teehage* narrative is 
compressed here into something 
altogether fiweer and wittier. On 
the brink of social disaster: Bilge- 
water flees pr. does something -uni 
predictable; but her behaviour ha) 
an Inverted kind of style. Even 
when she indulges in self-pityj 
against the advice of forthright 
Paula Rigg, the. young school 
matron, she guys' the emotion (‘‘t 
wetted the. ekerdse book with 
tears "). v ' --t 

, The diverting events in the' 
second, half of. the ' novel jire llnked- 
by the figure 'of Mrs .Deering, d 
grotesque and slightly malevolent!, 
old body who sticks in kiosks, chews 
meat ' sandwiches on the bus ‘anti; 
appears ' at cruclhl moments in 
Bifeewata'r's- life. Technically, . herf 
function Is to dissolve tension and; 
to' relieve the author of the neces-, 
slty to dOal Seriously with emotion 
’ biit-her presence helps also to v$ise 
contrivance to the level tff Itiprafy* 
accomplishment. ; ■ '■! J 


The Dream Dragon 

f fa 4 Patricia Drfew 

w % The’dream dragon gives ' 

U r atown-nighlmares until he 

discovers a friend in George. .: 

fsj*-.*** 11 ^^* ' 'J'u'o colour illuslratUms hy flicnut/ivr * 

Ai.vOneIfJ-7 

The Crows of Pearblossom 
Aldous Huxley 

In Aldous Huxley’s only story for children the 
mystery of Mrs Crow’s disappearing eggs is solved, 
j- tiJi colour ill ustrci lions by f itins yriiobicicq £2.il5m?(4-7 

The Joke Shop,. ... 

D. J. Enright , . 

A fast-paced adventure story by the distinguished 
poet that is as comic as it is chilling. 

£2.50ifef"10 + 

Small Shadows, Creep 
. Ghost Children selected by 
Andre Nprton 

The nine child spirits represented in this compelling 
anthology are more than a match for adult ghost's, 
£2.95111.111 + 

Secrets of Magic 
SidFleischman 

Twenty-one magic tricks that are both easy to 
perform and guaranteed to baffle family and friends. 

Ft illy iNj lifrnfc d with photographs Jt‘2 . 50 iil»i S • 1 i 

Dragons and More 
Mildred Davidson 

A collection of stories — original 
in both senses of the word — about 
dragons and other animals. 

llltislrunVirisl'^Juiiii I uiiti'M) v £2.75 uvlti- LI 

— ■■ "i ‘ • SJghpbst Libraf-y • — : — -i 

Worfd of Ghosts Alan C. Jenkins 
The author explores the origins and activities of 
... phantoms, poltergeists and hobgoblins the worldover/ 

, - J/lusffii(lon5by V7iyiirtnSnwf/|V; ■ ' £2,f)()iie/8-ji 

Where Do You Li ve? Yhe Story Behind. 

English Place-names ; 

G.R.Kesteven 

A closer look at the names of our towns and villages. 

- J/lua/Ml/onsbyMorfcPL'ppe £ 2.50 nel 8-1 1 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS FROM BLAOKIE 


.-•au'*,/’.* -3.: 


■1 



-and sparing, and 


e quota 


narrative: 


fiupnh. ;Only the omission of many-, 
tombirtrt confuses the syntax ;j 
only , the epilogue is less 'scintillat- 
ing, than slick. ! Jane jGardarh :ioekf 
Bomething^of. a ^iak ivithvher Jlde,* 
with . iw plana mapping- of, i)onsensdj 
-.(Jr. rubbish 1 ! prt t* itha^ :.tq be K stated . 

.that the toiiteht at fhis itbvql if; 
. t Jopg waji, frbm bjlce- ! , ■ v . ' ’» 

y.itrkuci'aiK ! 




BRITISH FAfRY.TALES ‘(lWpH5p ‘ -'V.'. .Vi 

MORE'BRlflSHFAIRYtALESILImp) »k- 
. FA|RY TALES OF THE BRITISH ISLES (Omnlbut) t3.M 

' '- 1 ' 1 • l' . - .i, H. 

Outstanding fairy tales from all over.; . 

is \ Brftaln which dome a. reVelalion to. people . ^ 

whp believe fh^t pFH^in h^s falfy tale tradition, i • 

B LACK I E Bi6HOpSRlQd&^ dtASQOW . :i £• 

I,.- ..I--.- ■>»•. :■!' -.. , i: f i'-- ,-,'r v fT.. 
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The generation gap 


The art of illumination 


phuan UiK i 
Late (Ionic 

Il!ii^ir.:iud by Anno fCniglu 
Kestrel. £I.8(J. 022(1 52.15 6) 

Rlfl-I.AGII IWcREE*: 

SujIJc Picaso/Wftchcs 
Robson. £1.50. (901895 82 X) 

Ui’fan Leo’s p items are written in 
tlie persona of an nd venturing or 
questioning boy (late home From 
pldy, wondering about old things in 
. i. 1 totch-ieadliig under the 

bedclothes) and set about carefully 
to recreate a sensitive childhood 
in an exurban setting. Amid much 
existential philosophiziiiR of a very 
commonplace Jernif, the boy reveals 
an etn active rootedness in the 
ordmary-be would like to give his 
father for Ills birthday not the pre- 
dictable tie, but " flagons full of the 
pcrfunie/Of steak rind kidney pie ” 
is this the kind of ihiug much liked 


by children, [ wonder? Puctiy writ- 
ten for cliildrcn directly about their 
supposed experiences and feelings 
can lie of very doubt ful interest to 
them, particularly if the poet 
betrays any tendency towards a 
verbal hoodwinking f" silvery spell- 
bound u[ghr , *> or nostalgia ("my 
little room ") which proves that ho 
is an the outside, looking in. How 
can they believe him? Is this how 
a - grown-up thinks they feel? The 
U*o widens rather . than closes. - 
Lhildren have sharp ears, too, and 
the longest poem in Late Home is 
almost impossible to read safely, 
un° ita L metl 'cal uncertainty. 
Which is why careless jokey verse 
of the kind supplied by Shelagh 
McGee in Smile Please /Witches 
Has more of a chance, trivial as it 
is (though the inevitable comps rl- 
spn of tTie Smile Please half with 
Ted Hughes's Meet My Folks 
reminds us of the lasting poetic 
imagination that both these books 
lack). 

John Fuller 


Hast of the Sun and West of the 
Moon 

Old Tales from ilic North 
Illustrated by Kay Nielsen 

Hodder and Stoughton /Gallery Five. 
£3.50. (340 21392 2) | 

HANS ANDERSEN : 

His Classic Fairy Talcs 
Illustrated by Miclmel Foreman 
Translated by Erik Haugaurd 
Gollanca. £3.95. (575 02188 8) 

A selection from the Norse Folk- 
tales in East of the Sun and West 
o/ the Moon was first published in 
English in 1859. Since rlwm 


A picture of ugliness 


Kevin cross-ley-uolland : 

The Wild matt 

Illustrated by Charles Keeping 
Deuiscli. £1.75. <233 9G801 G) 

A sad little story, told In dotted 
prose and illustrated by sombre 
Ft™? p c turM — ftar d to imagine 
n ? rhng ,n , ! ,ts book would 
Kpnlf 0 ? ost c . ,rf Wren. Charles 
l*l Spl “ 8 -® dins (rations, in that swirl- 
s * lB , J 10 reser ves for 
legend and mythology, have their 

Hf"*! - h jg h while the story 

a mi £? mA bai, n^“S one, about 
a merman caught at Orford during 

5? °- H ? ll V ,L Bllt together 

the effect » dark and depressing ) 


something that' must have been in- 
reiitiona 1 since ugliness Is einplia- 
?V “U ™ l,,e P‘f lurds and underlined 
in the text, with Lhe merman turri- 
■ «« Suffolk Caliban, si™ 

ed J* rustic Yahoos, mouths 
agape and In need of urgent dental 
treatment. The whole thing wo"il d 

' .Stri'S 1 beUor . 0s 8 Suited edition 
aimed at . connoisseurs who could 

appreciate the skill of Kaepiiig’s 
tefhlsmanship and the aqueous 
effects he creates so vividly, al- 

hlr U i B1 tle X "“■U have to look 
harder to find anything in Kevin 

Fi? SS rh y i?° an i d ’ s p,osey narration. 
Tor children, however, put off bv 

the Initial harshness of apnea rn nee 
wesfed. the ' Vh ° ,e 


H Y« , • . yuwiiaiicu in 

English in 1859. Since then there 
have been many illustrated editions 
but the stories are best known 
through this collection with ils 
illustrations by Kay Nielsen, which 
was first published in 1914. 

jr is not that Nielsen chose unusu- 
ally illuminating passages to illus- 
trate or that he gave the heroes and 
heroines memorable features, fu- 
deed, life princes and princesses and 
the malicious trolls all conform tu 
familiar types. Nor can Jt* be said 
to .have been a fine draughtsman. 

XlSV P00V I e( i ond ta Beardsley 
whom he so admired. What is rl 

Sn am b hi about illustrations Is 
R V ,fE Ve p( ^ er of Patterns. 
Xrbc 8 , P stri Pf s > a'gzags, spirals, 
checks, stars and circles,- Nielsen 

Dossibip a i' W °i rJ u in w , Wch ir becomes 
possible to believe In moons flying 


out of forbidden roiiins and men 
• iveamig bearskins pussing fur rca-i 
bears. 

The colnur, mo, Jidda m the on- 
chaiumoiu. Inn much of its delicacy 
*5 bis I ill iliis now edition. In some 
ot the illiisirutiun.s even ihe basic 
. range of colours 1ms come mir ilif- 
ferem from the uriuinnl printing, 
in the illustration winch .shows ihc 
youngest daughter waking up on n 
mile green patch in find tlic castle 
vanished (uiifnriiinniel.v used nil tho 
jacket hs well), the limiming mmiv- 
_ 1 «!' L, - V tonality has changed into 
green t0fiLl l0r ■ m,,rc CP'H'Honpiuce 

Happily there are some com pen so. 
nons. In some ways the reprint 
has Improved on the earlier editions. 

T °. 1 ' lhc ‘Bust rations 
appeal beside rite pnssngo they 
illustrate, giving their mugic more 
c hnneo of iiffecdng the render. And 
although several of the Illustrations 

S'™ V 0 - rie f. raprl . ,lted ure missing, 
the text is fitted into fewer pages 
f without seeming cnnnbed) 1 cun- 
■■.ngll giving the impSlS of . 
more lavishly iliuscrated book. 

Hans Andersen’s fairy tales have 
had numerous illustrators too, but 
the stories are not associated with 
any one artist. They have had so 
many illustrators that they bring 
to mind a conglomeration of images 
amnnn 5j? m t !i e Imaginations of, 
JSS? giS* Raekham, Dulac and 

5 R ohmson— difforent illustra- 
toi s for different stories. No single 
must has established a whole world 


; fj>r Andersen's charac, . 

' Nip| “" J 

MIchuel l''(ircmaii's 1 
ine no except iun | mt njfjfti) 
liuy tire most appcalim r 
Is headed li V a vim 11,3' ^ »4 
reproduced from H 

one full-page illustraiinn” 1 

niost of them In ' 

the favourite themes 

;n rnuk. .1,. voKe'; 11 ^!, 

lhe rerent iranslation, Lf 4 * f 

SB" 1 ? Tho ngff dJtS • 

» s Vi rus . 1,1 '^nder at hj. J 

fu . reflection untl the ‘JJS j’ 
princess still tosses on ffj 
luin of mu i tresses, disturbed 
pen beneath them. But refwfe 
lie also culls our attention A 
cctebruied pussagos. The wmf i 
Rinsed us t a swliielier^ h P I 
do pi clod extracting hU !d««h I 
ihe princess but playing S 
ingenious constructSi, a J 
w t ch plays all ,he wa lues, £ I 
and dtmre melodies ever SnS 
Mnce the creation of the woJtt ■ j 

The illustrations, with ! 
muted colours and fuzzy tmm 7 
setting ,h e scenes sjglttS 
/torn reality, combine a ramnS 1 
approach with a touch of ciiW 
P«rha|M it m tho latter— the srfti, 1 
legs and funny faces-whlj R 

rnn B ,i Ch J f t - ren . COl,,in P 10 Batons H 
tor tlto fu st time, the most hi. I 

Susan Lambfrl 1 


7'h 


Nicholas Tucker 
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\s coming... 


LiV 


Of/fir*'’ 
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Lucky Hans 

£I<I^AB|STK 
jmipKRAI^D ROSE 

: ffftasasfia* 

thought he had the btsiofa harwln 
» wh w ho ended up with uofc ' 
IstUuatratCil with largj, colourful 
pictuws liy Gerald Rmc. 

Paradise 

3JWSA TIUjUBT 

MfPlum when " 
. . «^’3S 

Come, Hear and See 

. . M QTLL SOPER ' ; 

life* ■ 






The Snake Crook 

Rutii to mat. in 

JSSU^ f ound 'hut her cousin 
A«l sold ilicir grandfluhtr’s carved 
«onk she was determined to rescue 
1,11,1 . hcrflt ^ m PN to'iio - 

. rf 0 '^fe Bn!UK,ns V d «ri«in« . ' 

Moty for younger renders. With 
livings by Nhirlcy I iujliej, 

: TheAVHcf keepers' : 

Guest 

NrCJEI/GRIMSHAW 

the hcl|> Of a human girljo nrotit ' 
* ^ J ;95 

Your Book of : 
Secret Writing 

.OEptFREy J.AWB :■ 

liioimilinp AC V-... n . J- j.'.w 






look of 


birds by -gvll 


b# Viator Ambi'us • 


|SS 

■«*® «»kSs 

ttWlMU 


t” a n A & nn, ’■ Spar, ' 'H ffr-tlie dream of Paradis 

^Or fa,!! ? Fairyland 


« BT-vraa 

b mitfen 
lofldaUty, 


Arum **. ■ bihibh. ur is H r rHiryio'iv, 
^ p tlto litilu people. Bile 
sometimes stoiett, 
guests, but net 

fdr pride J anfl > leave f sffdyf%hare through bc 
curiosity. i n « The Gold 

rftrli-i* . ‘ nllee tlm ornlak- hno fllldl 




' ^curiosity, in « The GoW' 

■SSSEii SfiffcSfSL.S3S :SSJiS^s i*l 


m #-JsS3Bs x 


'GoMilU • Wu ^«uaes;:Hjp.Booksi»E w.ortds. *ro somettoiea 

d 8 L.^ <cbq ^i an d several other | n ®* ° ftert Wonderful,, si w®y* 

• JnB -Sut whether these worl 
8 " l° od Places, qr evil, remains 

Vr& fdn868 ■•Wi? ’- cSSSf throMgh them?J 
(Orpheus and V Eurldicel to ^° QC * or peeping over the N 

P"H.yel-^Momir • . nirtqn -howeyar. =. saems . ■ ;iT«istibl 


• fa n«6* from Grfe e k“ m 'w>, » ; ^! 1 appQ « i ' ln * tHrodgh the m? 

"reSS Rowland Over! the wd/l ive’ve b^en; 


, j. i v*».U5-r- 
• W-ltq, , )■ 1 > 
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The picture above shows the tljiun travelling across North Africa on hi$ magic carpet, from My Grandmother's Djiim. 


A delicate balance 


Words on their own make images in ! 
the mind' — " Slowly, silently now 
the moon/Wniks the night in Itor i 
silver shoon ” — and pictures • by i 
themselves can call forth a flood of I 
•descriptive words from young cliil- i 
dren. Delight in words has long I 
been recognized as the mainspring 
in a child’s development so that few i 
have doubted rlio value of nursery i 
rhymes and poetry in the. earliest i 
years. When the wordless picture- 
book arrived, howevor, there were 
many who felt strongly that pictures 
on their own might be a useful 
frieze but could never properly con- i 
stitute a book. Since Renate Meyer’s 
Vicky, . first of this genre, we have 
had countless stories told ' in pic- 
tures and have learnt that artists 
like Rodney Peppfi can draw series 
of pictures which stimulate ihe i 
child’s own desire to tell stories and 
therefore have great value. j 

. But the true picture-book is a 
divine marriage of text and illustrn- 1 
tton. The perfect balance of word f 
and image, achieved by Edward . 1 
Ardizzone with Little Tim and the 1 
Brave Sea Captain, a seminal pic- 
ture-book published in 1936. nas 1 
been equalled by only a handful of 1 
books, among them Maurice Sen- 1 
dak’s Where the Wild Things Are, 1 
in the past forty years. 1 

Of die new books, Brian -Robb’s , ' 
My Grandmother's Djiim comes 
closest in concept and in the balance 
of text and pictures to Ardizzane's 1 
model — though the design is entirely 
different, the fantasy less earth- < 
bound. It is a lovable, confidential 
book, the eccentricity and absurdity 
of which bring smiles to tlto render’s 
face rut her than lauglis to his belly. 
As head of the Royal College's illus- 
tyatioir. department, Brian Robb 
might be expected to. produce, 

In his first picture-book, an olognju 
volume whose pages display a sense 
of design and style; but what comes 
as a welcome Surprise, wlmt we hod 
no reason to expect from this dis- 
tinguished draughtsman, is the high 
quality and appealing tone of his 
narrative prose, a prose that Is so 
direct and encompassing that dia- 
logue is dispensed ' with almost : 
entirely. 

H When I was a boy" (the author 
Is shown in a picture as a bearded 
old man beginning to write these 
words), “my grandmother’s medi- 
cine cupboard held row upon row 
of bottles with long names on 
; their labels; But the third bottle 
on the top right was special. On 
the label- It just said — THE 
■. DJINN. . . . : Nobody ' had ever 
dared to opeh It- fir fear of what 
.might happen; . . But my. little 
‘ sister Ursula was ' by nature , ad- 
venturous." .It was ott her eighth .. 
.■ birthday that She borrowed a cork-* 

~ screw : from - the kitchen and let ’ 

• .the djiim out. I happened at the 
time to be passing on my way 
■" l out to the garden, and I well 
.remember the pop of Lhe cork.- 
i r . followed by a .loun bang, a stfiell 
- 'of , sulphur and. the appearance 
'.of. a strange figure ,tli at -tailed off -! 

. .into vapour where, we have-legs." - 
j, A d > Irresistible beginning to a . 

. story , of' ah ' adventurous journey : 
' .across Europe : and North Africa. Iq : 
•saar'ch • of ; tne. djfnn?s .bottled - and : 

; .corked wife,- which leads to a happy-, 
reunion , and ’ to th(» reIegse ' , of a . 
whole- squadrojn of d jin ns- on- tHblr 


flying carpets. The pictures show 
a rare combination of the zany with 
the utterly sober and arc full of 
detail that yields a rich harvest to 
the discerning young eye. For the 
over sixes, an enchanting book in 
the u-ue sense of the word. 

Grnham Oakley’s Church Mice 
are now established favourites in 
the eight to ton age group where, 
along with Tin Tin mid the Astcrix 
and Captain Najork thoy have led a 
revolution in order to establish the 
respectability of full colour' picture- 
books, with sophisticated texts, as 
reading matter for older children. 
The Church Mice. Acfrift rises 
triumphantly, as did irs predeces- 
sors, over an old-fashioned layout 
that includes a two-column text and 
pictures of not very prettily assorted 
nr finely balanced rectangles. But 
the fecund exuberance of Graham 
Oakley’s witty words and die teem- 
ing details of liis pictures need this 
rigid control which brings with it 
a feeling of compressed yet explo- 
sive rush, tumble and hurry dtat 
accentuates the fun. In this story 
mice, storms, rats, demolition, 
eviction and rivers in spafe are 
enough to ruffle the fur, flatten tho 
aars, test the wits and almost (but 
not quite) outflank. tlie ingenuity of 
doughty old Samson, the marmalade 
Church Cut. who, as usual, brings 
the mice safely home to tlio vestry. 

Author-artists have a better 
chance of producing a unified . 
picture-hook Liinn On author ami an 
artist ; Ivor Cutler and Helen Oxen- 


M 


bury, however, have rhat rare in- 
stinctive sympathy for each other’s 
talents that make their combined 
picture-stories special. Meal One 


and Balooky Klinypop were off-beat 
and witty enough for children, psy- 
chologically diverting for adults. In 
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The Animal House it is’, once again, 
an unlikely circumstance — ” One 
morning Simon woke up. He found 
the house gone "—that produces a 
highly original and diverting solu- 
tion. Simon's dad is a zoo-keeper 
and ha borrows the zoo animals ro 
provide shelter for his family : ' “ Lie 
stiff 1 ” ordered Mr Diamond; and 
laid the boa constrictors across tho 
elephant nnd the rhinoceros.’ 
Naturally enough the animals gel 
fed up with ’their stationary roles 
and move off. Unnaturally enough 
Simon’s own house is found “ float- 
ing on tlie sea, bumping gently 
against the rocks ’’ and- the Family 
moves in again and adapts to a life 
without frosh water or electricity. 
What makes the Cutler-Oxcnbury 
mix exceptional is the srraightfaced 
acceptance of ludicrous situations. 

A Winter Story by Max Bolllger 
is, ' in essence, a Christmas story 
though not the Christmas story. The 
text is bare, wooden and rhythmic 
and repetitive (in the mmuier of 
Chicken Lie ken) ; and Beatrix 
Sdiiiren’s stark yet gentle pictures 
contrast the chill of snow nnd mean- 
ness, with the warmth of a stable 
and the -birth of charity In the 
hear Ls of men. A shepherd boy is 
refused shelter by his master : he 
follows the bright star in the Eflsi, 
his dog follows nim ; sheep, donkey, 
cow and ox follow the dog. Whon 
the old man finds them all In the 
faraway stable, he also finds good 
will in his heart towards his shep- 
herd boy, A peaceful picture-book. 

Judith Kerr’s Mag’s Christinas is 
far from peaceful, but then this 
Is the commercial side of Christinas 
and the book is fun, especially for 
■ households where cats, rule the 
hearthrug. Mog is terrified by the 
upheaval Christmas brings — a tree 
that walks and talks (until dad gets 
, it Into the house), tinsei, wrapping 
paper, jolly uncles. She escapes on 
to the roof — and comas down .the 
chimney to an especial welcome on 
Christmas- morning.’ Judith Kerr’s 
'text is vdry slnlple and -is set In 
short lines to help the beginning 
reader; Hey pictures, as anyone who 
remembers The Tiger toh/o Caine' to c 
Tea might guess, are humorous, 
bfightly coloured and . clearly 
drawn, . . , 1 

- With, the possible exception of 
. Aldous Huxley’s The Crows of Pear- 

blossom, (the sad story of how Mr 
Snake is -tricked into Swallowing 
. two -concrete eggs when he th Iriks 
he Is stealing Mrs Grotf’s progeny), 
a frolic that has been newly , illus- 
trated with modish ,flgt colour car- 
toon stylo illustrations by Haris 
Schabracq, the rest of the season’s 

- picture-books lack a happy balance 
of word- and image, 

Fiona . French’s Matteo . Iter . 


master. The meagre text, however, 
is planned to fit in to a patch of 
sky here, a white oblong on an 
inlaid marble pillar there. As a 
piece of writing Matte o Is flat and 
uu interesting ; yet as an oxample of 
ingenious book design it outshines 
the rest. 

Again, in the Bilibin edition of 
Pushkin’s -The Golden Cockerel it is 
the illustrations with their wealth 
of detail — embroidered gowns, tiled, 
floors, decorated wooden coaches, 
elaborate armour — that hold ilia eye, 
while the texr, translated rather 
tonelessly by James Reeves, is n 
mere cam p-fp Mower. Not a word of 
Russian here, except on the cover, 
whereas Jonathan Coudrille’s Far- 
mer Fisher’s Russian Christmas 
with its . lively . pictures of rhe 
farmer, his animals and his tractor 


helpiug “ Old Grandpa Frost ” de- 
liver rna presents, demands an agllo 
Russophilic tongue — and not only 


for the chorus " Eclt S Razhdyestvom 
Khrustovom " — A Merry Christmas. 

Elisa Trimby’s Afr Plum's Para- 
dise with its clear, high focus illus- 
trations of garden flowers and 
shrubs and tools (often in “ herba- 
ceous * borders) lias the feel of an 
old sampler. It is the story of Mr 


Flum whose dream of having a 
garden in his own- dingy backyard 
realized itself ; then the garden 
grew to bverrun ail the other back-, 
yards in the row and to become Mr 
Plum’s Paradise, a beauty spot for 
Londoners. Elisa Trimby’s first 
picture-book Is as neat and clean 
as a brand new National Trusty tea 
towel ; but there are welcome signs 
in her treatment of die people in 
the pictures that, llko Mr Plum's 
garden, she will blossom and over- 
spill her self-imposed, rather un- 
natural boundaries. 

And finally, Maurice Sendak and 
Matthew Mnrgolis’s Some Swell 
Pup, an American psychoanalytical 
comic, strip about the trials and 
tribulations, joys aud sorrows of pet 
keeping. The characters’ emotions 
ana reactions about the sex of tho 
pup. .Its puddles and messes, its 
misdemeanours, are rather too com- 
plex. The pictures aro entertaining, 
of course, and as a manual of dog- 
gerel It has its laughs. But Sendak ? 
How disappointing I As the Utile 

S Irl says when the pup messes up 
te carpet, "Nobody's perfect, I 
guess ", 

Elaine Moss 


V 'f 


One of Graham. Oakley’s illustra- 
tions, for The Church MicO-Adrift . 


3 RUn Robb : ' My Grandmother ’s . ’ i Translated • / by AMhs % v- ' Bell. 
DJtnnr Dcutqch, £2.50. (233 56779 I . Keatret £2.9fe.- (7226 5295^) ', ■ - 
.... •*-. ■ -1 -, rjunroi .VlWnft! . -CJfrfsbftifir.; 

SttAlikM 1 Dun Tho •' * fhlllniL £L9.*L- 'f(W 183726' SV 


spirit J>t the -FIorentitiB Reaalfisencei 
Its sculpture, ... paladugs/ palaces 
and' mosaic .patios, riges from, the,, 
pages with a mpfq^taptliug.lntpact ' 

; .thqn U epeated^ by btBUy.d: W»r. 

: poatgaCd! reprriducdbri . qf. : tut . old 

JohATJiai* ■■■.CoubriiLW (.■.-■ ’Parmer 

Fislier’s', Russian Christmas, G. 
WhiMard/Andr6 Deutsch, . £2,25- 
,‘v (23? 9677+ 5) : . ,■ : r" 

? Mauricb 1 ■ ■ -:iqnd i 

>r ' MArgo t-rat ' Sbnte vStyeJl Pup. op 
Are You Sure Yoii-Waht "a Dorn- 
illustrated by Maurice Send alp, 
-■.< Bbdley Head.- £3.25, <370 51807 J 


Winnex of the Whitbread Award fox the best , 
children’s booh foi* Z97S. 

Penelope Lively 

A Stitch in Time 

.An imaginative, unpredictable andbriaulifulijr told story about 
an only child, by an outolanding children's writer. £2*60' 

Ivor Cutler & 

Helen Oxenbury 

.The Animal House : 

'When Simon's house blows away his father, a zookeeper, builds 
a house of animals. How tills amazing feat la achieved la shown * 
in meticulous detail in Helen Oxenbury 's big, colourful pictures, 
which complement lhe original and funny texL . £3-60 

Aldan Chambers' : - : 

Funny Folk .;r' : ' ' ; . ; ;7 

A'Book of Gomio Tales '' 0; ’,: 
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Victorian melodrama 
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NOliL STIUiATFEILD : 

Far To Go 

Illu.srruied by Charles Mosley 
Collins. E2.95. (00 1842-16 3) 

JIARRII-T GRAHAM j 
Shiva's Pearls 

Humisii Hamilton. £3.25. 

(2-11 89-123 9) 

MARGARET DUNNETT j 
Ladles and Gentlemen 
Illustrated by Jill Gardiner 
Danish. E2.9S. (233 96232 8) 

The Victorian orphan, a potent sym- 
bol in its own time, fs alsA popular 
in today's children's stories. Female 
nifUKJiis especially are ubiquitous. 
Jn Mia fund sagas of certain con- 
ten ipurary comics, for instance, tiicv 
ore starved, beaten, accused of 
witchcraft and flung into coalmines. 
More sensitively, three recently puli, 
nshed bonks explore the vulnei abil- 
ity-mid resilience— of some girl 
orphans at the turn of the 
century. • 

Far To Go takes up the adventures 
of .foundling Margaret Thursday 
from . the DOLiU at which Thursday’s 
Child ended, with .Margaret's inde- 
pendence finding expression in an 
acting career. Noel Streatfolld skil- 
fully conveys Hie stringent profes- 
sjonahsm of tile serious theatrical 
child : sho commnulcates the total 
Involvement behind the scenes and 
on stage, that can* transform 'even • 

til*?" performances. . . of . « tawdry. 

«h- d ^’. bad V°j a u Jnto somecliinp 
which compels belief. She Is slightly 
•less successful, however,, in sustain. 
X® -M®" se . % Periad .abnosphoie, 
despite her cftlourfdl evocations of 
toR-swfithed streets- aitd horse drawn 

C0.D5. - r •. b ^ 

*£? w ' eU struc - 
Uired. nun livATtr Anhimlt fA - 


j •Hj:| 

}\ ifcij 


mol o dr am a whpn • Margaret *Js 

Sri, .?&jS58 £ 


Far To Go the robust- 
ness of Margaret Thursday has a 

S™. r “‘ her « 

'Shiva's Pearls also has a late 
nineteemji -century setting and aim* 
lor ingredients to some of thoso used 
by Noe! StreatfoUd ; *• blit Harriet 

iw lerQUsly 

,3 a var y different 

aThoTc heroine * " aSd 

, . JjMti . tu te, and then incarcerated 

r-'i^^narviSs 

-■ jSSSf From’ th'o dll 

, ^ 0, y i- touches: the edge of horror 


Gentlemen has no gothic overtones. I 
It is a low key family story which I 
describes with precisian many of I 
Mie_ fr us teat ions, pleasures and I 
a spiral tolls of small girls at the be- I 
ginning of the twentieth century. I 
3 lie structure of tho book is appro- I 
priHte for its content : each chanter I 
is a separate vignette, although | 
there is a slim, linking plot. Carol- I 
lj . ,c » and Sue are orphaned I 

sisters but their world is basically I 
secure. 3 hey ore looked after by I 
" 1 * ir Grandmother, an aunt and 

‘ A n lh f ^B'mhig of the I 
book the well-ordered, rather mono- I 

SSS?f B, W ph ? re oE - exclu- I 
u k j feminine household is estab- I 

SSnSl by its > "* n tm with the I 
childrens excited anticipation of a I 
special outmg. “ They counted the I . 
hours, the meals, the minutes ... I 

fllj fo-il si vas - always the dread- I 
tin fe.u. ili.it it might not happen at | 

, The even tenor of the girls' lives I 
SL*fS^- r f lh *r than ^disrupted I 

their fii uiuliiiotliei ‘s death, and. I 
by the marriage of their aunt to a I 
widower who has two sous. Margaret I 
Dunnett clearly defines her chfrac- 
Thf £ nd Inakes them sympathetic I 
The boys „ re ivdl-intontioiied but 
awkward and unruly. The two I 

E? 1 * ?! st * ls ® l ' e sent to school I 
but still hanker for the cosiness of I 
the nursery, fen-year-old Caroline is ' I 
detei mined to take advantage of the | 
Increasingly UberaL attitudes tU 

£° J i? S fi,rls educ “tiori. She intends I 
to becunie a doctor and is already I 
a keen amateur herbalist. y ' I 

' biit controlled use. is I 

SSft throughout of highly evocative 
? sas lamps In heavily cur- 
lamed rooms, pier rots on the oier I 
Nanna'* surrounded by the trfn- I 

rWoi ,nd T s 1 0Uva,lirs made by he" J 

charges. It is perhaps a measure nf 1 
Margaret Dunnett's skill in recreat I 

*ng the late-Victorlan moo d thVi 

remind Gentlemen frequently I 

reminds die reader of scansVf™™ 

■ some of Mrs Moles worth’s stories. - 1 

Mary Cadogan I 

Helen’s baby 
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° ! ClmlM ittustrulitms for Fm- to Oo. 


Done to j. 
death j 

IKItllil.lN SANDMAN f 

(iold Crown Lane | 

lllustrntud by ionicus ' f 
Trans lined by Marianne He]*, , 
Oxford, £2.95. (19 271383 3j 1 

fi mclin Sandman Lllius j, i t . ■ 
in ih author wri ci ng (UfcJ her f! Jf 
cum pm not Tove TnnS®" 1 * 
Swedish und much adifflj 8 i 
diiuiviii. Gold Cron iii r» -* 1 i 
which she mukos her EndS*? 

ESjLjllJKSSl 

£ I 

*r fiinplc-nilnded Pappa *il M rS ‘ 

exhausted Mamma, t he gfiftS ' 

fa . JW 'Pl IUl -*d ffis ! 

fail, 1 lie grinding struaale rf iLv I 
■lnil.v life i, intoVuS k |1t | 
town i s shaken by the murder of i ' 
customs officer, Anti mar. 

The chief suspect, Krulle h»> 
illative: h, s biorlier, In-law and «■' 
sin were caught smugjling h vA .j 
mar and drowned wfile 
and the contraband goods S 
stolen from their capsized baa: 

wii J h l ! l?,n b i ssc a beconie tanW ( 

wi h KniJIe’s son, Krullasse, u4 
help Jum arrange his father's escape 
The true nature of both enoan 
revealed, m n curiously incomptue 
ant! casual wuy, presumably is chit 
dien would experience It. 

The book I ms a haunthis aoii 
"Liystery and lurking evil, mddi 
hiRhliglns the cheerful resilience 
of the young puoplo of the town. 
Ihc untitstic I ule it tells Is final? 
routed, m the grim reality of life b 

IcIk'.I! ’ i Trn,e !f.« 'Sandman LiUm 
is nbvjpiiilv a gifted fiuriior. though 

iranslatioii makes her 
wntet lilies sound more ouilanfijn 
than exotic. 

Kcrsti French 


Down to earth 


GRACE KOGAKTU : 

A Sister for Helen 
Illustrated by P Ht Marriott 
Deutsch, ■ E2 .6Q. (23396817 2) 

DORRIS HEFFRON i “ " 

Crusty Crossed 

Macmillan. £2.95. >£333 19735 6) 

wh ft - had the ® 

;; 2 B 6 .ar rt A Vi 

..med, and how a SH? 

“! l ' ted ■"dRn'old ant dec! fied afi 


" = ’ careiew' 8 " it 'iL e r wri "' ,, « Is , !1 M(tla 

i.^ijsas'ys! 

* ona .were current b«fo4 lfl’t 


«>»"> were- ■isi.rsss ugt 

h J“een V. ■ actcll Sp V « 
IIhu »s.i rn . yesterday ", or that 

sss 

log. fhe book mow! •P^ntweab 

of wnii. sifts "AfteJr**- j*?* 



HENRI UOSCO : 

The Adventures of PnNCiilet 
Illustrated by John Word 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins 
Oxford £3.50. (19 271397 3) 

p.sar~» 

SsS^r-sstts 

.waFAffajs-sf 

sequel .to A/ ^,. explicitly a 

«, teujreafiold : b * 

te 

-RWMMbeizfj. 


in n iiinoniit couch with his iuidt 
gem mid iiiL'Iuiiciinly oyes, iho don- 
key win. curries children away. And 
yet Hie mu in ihreiid of the story Is 
ine deep love between rascalotani 
his mint, who lives a$ mitdi io 
ui'eums us in reullty, quoting rhjrm- 
lll t» proverbs nnd prayers io local 
^? 1 V Us ' .She sends him to’-seo the 
village fyj« her, and when lw finds 
Jt m nliu.s he ratiirus! and describes 
it to. her us x|ie remembprs It, Re* 
assured, she go os there iifthe moon- 
light und lie follows Her. But this 
Knowledge is nor explicitly shared, 
and it is the lies end thq loye that 
prompt it which become die real 
“jj*"' *. so tliut- the remembered 
village blots out the painful pre- 
sent. r 

Both these stories have an atmo- 
apnere’ of poetry, , beadty and mys- 
tery which is convoyed by the' Iai>- 
fiuage a*j much as by the plot, Tho 
translation is obtrusive— jnany sen- ■ 
fences are awkward : "Is nor what 
the 1 wacar reflects what withirt .our 
?e!ves our thoughts reflect ? I sad 
. somotlmes the tone souhas senu- 
nicntal where the original la not. 
"M 1 this does not obviate’’ the great 
value of bringing these remarkable 
atones to a wi^er d audience. . . 

! Jennifer Gang 


^«3-6/£2^5 






W t^nilia' -fiSf-g;: -ggjf China. jn hornew 

tyibo, ^Wcdlet'sgvoav tin gales that Weep 
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The Ring of kings 
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I.YNNE REID BANKS : 

The Fnrthcst-Away Mountain 
Illustrated by Victor Ambrus 
Abelard-Schuman. £1.95. 

(200 72461 4) 

MILDRED DAVIDSON : 

Dragons and More 
Illustrated by John Lawrence 
Chatto and Windus. £2.75. 
(7011 5101 3) 


The Farthest-Away Mountain is the 
story of a little girl called Dakin 
who is mysteriously summoned by 
a nod from the mountain she can 
see from her bedroom window. The 
journey to reach the mountain is 
fraught with danger : Dakin must 
wade through the Sea of Spikes, 
encounter the Gargoyles who guard 
the craggy ledges and cross the 
treacherous coloured snow daubed 
by the Snow Witch who is terrified 
of white. Her destination Is the 
cave of the ogre Drac&mag Inside 
the mountain summit ; her mission 






to break the evil spell ivliich luis 
bound the mountain for 290 years, 
free the Gargoyles and recover the 
Ring of Kings without which young 
Prince Rally cannot marry. Dukin’s 
motivation is not entirely altruistic, 
for she has always fancied marrying 
a prince and considers that to find 
the Ring will afford her a good 
chance excuse for meeting one. 
None the less, she becomes deeply 
entangled in the fate of the Gar- 
goyles and particularly of Old 
Croak, a hapless frog, who 
befriends her on her way. 

The combination of ghastly mon- 
sters, bottomless pools, secret tun- 
nels, putrescent smells, magic 
beads, green snow which turns to 
slimy caterpillars and the solid 
good sense with which Dakin tackles 
each adversary inakes for an adven- 
ture which will chill and entrance 
the reader without tumbling into, 
excesses. When she eventually 
meets her prince Dakin finds he is 
insensitive and dreary, but luckily 
Old Croak, the bewitched frog, man- 
ages to turn into a young man In 
time for the end of me - story, 
Lynne Reid Banks negotiates the 
perilous path of fairy-tale with wit 
and spontaneity ; she balances vivid 
fantasy with a narrative which is 
curiously credible. 

The same, sadly, cannot be said 
for Mildred Davidson’s treatment of 
fantasy in her book of stories 
Dragons and More. For instead of 
fin ding a style of her own which 
will speak directly to her readers, 
Mildred Davidson adopts the atmo- 


sphere, language und symbols of 
whichever iriidiiion corresponds 
most nearly to the storv she is relat- 
ing. The effect of ihii is all the 
more confused because the stories 
derive from u profusion of sources 
and at the end one Is left with a 
head stuffed full of images from a 
plethora of fairy- laic w-orlds. 

Thus “ The Brothers of the Golden 
Harvest ’* hails from the school of 
the Brothers Grimm, while “The 
Magic Pool” echoes Aesop and 
“ The Desert of the Night ”, the 
Arabian Nights. This would not 
be so bad if one could believe in 
the language in which they ore 
written, hilt alas these kings “make 
all speed", the Caliph is ".sorely 
pressed ” and a dragon “ surrenders 
to his wounds ”. It is unnecessary, 
as Lynne Reid Banks has demon- 
strated above, to wheel out the 
archaic language just because you 
are writing a fairy story, and my 
overwhelming reaction to the book 
was that I would rather read tradi- 
tional talcs than these ulagiarized 
ones. Some of the subjects are 
slight to begin with, while others, 
potentially strong, crumble for lack 
of climax or conclusion. We never 
discover what becomes of the Ad- 
venturous Seagull, or whether the 
Dragon-ln-lovo wins his lady. On 
the other hand, “ The Desert of tho 
Night” has a spellbinding quality 
which suggests the writer’s narrative 

S owers can be superior to those she 
emonstrntes elsewhere in the book. 

Ros Franey 


Transports of delight 


LAWRENCE YEP : 
Sweetwater 

Faber. £3.20. 

(571 10863 G) 

NICHOLAS FISK i 
Time Trap 

Gollancz. £2.95. 
(575 02195 0) 

ROBIN CHAMBERS 

The Ice Warrior 
and other stories 


^7i 


One of David Ftankland’s illmtra- 
trations to The Ice Warrior bp 
Robin Chambers. 


Illustrated by David Franklond 
Kestrel. £2.60. 

(7 22G 5187 2) 

In 19G1 Mark Clifton wrote an 
adult science fiction satire, When 
They Come From Space. The clean- 
cut, white- uniformed aliens descend 
from their golden spaceship in front 
of the White House and greet Lite 
President with the words : "Shucks. 
Mr President . . . wasn't nuthln’ 
really ... we was just lucky, I 
-guess.” Lawrence Yep’s Sweet- 
Water employs the same kind of 
folksy, homespun dialogue to make 
a moral tale, though in this case 
the author is quite serious. 

On the planet of Harmony there 
.are two groups of humans .and an 
indigenous spider-like race. The 


Mainlanders live among capitalist 
technologies, while the Silkies eke | 
out a stern, kindly frontier-like 
existence among flooded streets and 
shoals of fish. An old rivalry keeps 
them apart and neither pays atten- 
tion to the eight-legged Argans. 

Tyree, son of the Silkie Captain, 
becomes friendly with Amadeus, the 
Ultimate Uncle of the Argans, and 
music Is the bond. Other Argans 
have names like Handel and Sebas- 
tian. 

The names, the situations. Die 

f ilot and thd story are soft and self- 
ndulgent. Behaviour is always 


Startrekking 


NICHOLAS FISK I : 

Wheelie'jtn the' Stars 
Heinemann, £2.40. (343 93857 2) ' 

Peter dubina s 
Decision In Space 

Translated by Patricia Crampton 
Abel ard-S Chatman. £2.50. 

(200 72334 0) . ' 

Nicholas Fisks* recent book. Grimy, 


petrol made illegally, .and with die 
. connivance of Banna, the personnel 
controller, they succeed in making 
• , n Whpelle ” . ! (the motorbike) — 

. which, incidentally, is a Vincent 
,HRD twin-cylinder l.OOOcc high cam- 
shaftj knowp as the Vincent Black 
Shadow— the means of savihg every- 
one from, extinction. Characteriza- 
tion is shallow, and tho space jargon 
such as "voomy” and “spl^tty” 
teqds to be irritating, ' . 

. Decision in. Space by Peter 


indulgent. Behaviour is always 
predictable and there Is a strong 
emphasis on the comforts of low- 
technology simplicity, a laudable 
object iflt does not lead to simple- 
mindedness. 

Tipic Trap is of another order. 
Short and ingenious, it proposes e 
form of lima travel, from the waste- 
lands of 2079 to tho Second World 
War and back again with a subse- 
quent excursion to tho future. • 

Datio finds life in 2079 dull and 
meaningless. His friend Uncle Lip- 
ton is 130, due to a secret drug. By 
slipping Dnnb a small supply, he 
takes them both back to the 1940s. 

Nicholas Fisk constantly 'asks 
questions which . the reader must 
answer. . Unlike Lawrence Yep, he 
leaves others to make the necessary 
judgments, and Uib result can be 
provocative and disturbing. The 
time travel seems more of a devlc^ 
to ensure understanding of Dane’s 
plight than a piece of true science 
fiction, but it works very well. The 
language Is fast and decisive, and 
some odd words and combinations, 
of words make the : reader .under- 
stand that there Is more : than a 
story bore. . 

The Ice Warrior is a collection of 
four short stories, spondldiy , illus- 
trated by David Frahkjand in ad 
early Hedtfi j Robin sottish style. ■ In' 
fact, I*m not at all sure that the 
Illustrations aren’t batter than the 
stories} - This may be a Uttie- unfair, 
for each stoty displays, considerable 
imagination and. some Ingenious 
plotting, while at the same time 


same league-— orlglnal and inventive* 
'yw ; brisk narration. and exeftetpent 


yes, hut one is left with .a sense o 


SSmii i*Si. .SSL. fcSdi57i^l MS •£> JjJSffi 

television science fiction program- oKiWy 

roes should. feel at home with "Dr due 10 very eyeful- writing.,^ - 
Who ” type warriors, and the peace- The stories ara the iroutt WlBpbut 
seeking ^Guardians of the Uni- Chambers work 
verse The destruction of Jfif 


-else ifj the genre. 
ii-;The. story' 1* 

: : cadets, Noll. \ai 


the misuse - of power by the; uhscru- that anyone else might 


1 Hl .-YOty . 
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e pupils. 
nd.Fhpm 


vtpuggie a port 
• snojorblke from * 
halted: Tetrehiare ■ 
;the rules* and wh 
'all concerned fror 
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As seen on TV 


JIM SMITH 


Alphonse le Flic, eminent detective and master 
of disguises, is hi roil by a penniless French Duke 
to seek out bidden treasure. Alphonse, now 
disguised as an nnion seller, crosses the channel 
and becomes caught up in un exciting chaso with 
Johann S Frag und his Frog Band. 

Jim Smith’s nhiliiy icl create larger-then life 
characters and his unfailing eye for correct detail 
make every illusn iiLion a work of art. 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 
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G Warne book§ 

THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK \ 

Hluatraled by Leslie Brooke . . .’ 

This long-time favourite 'collection df famous nursery 
elastics contains The %ht$e Little PigSj Tout Thumb. The 
Golden Goose and The Story of the Three Bears ; . Leslie 
* Brooke's .amusing illustrations nave. added another dimen- 
sion 'to these' old tales* • Una throughout and 32 colour 
— £2.95 net 


plates.'.- • * 

WNGO^ROSES 

Illustrated by Leslie Brpoke^ ; 
A . delightful / selection- of * 

. nursery, rhymes including The ' 

•; Man . {«. the Moon* , Boa Baa 
.Black Sheep, Hirnpiy Dumyty, 

' Ring O'Rasas and many, many 
more. With Hue drawings 
throughout and 32 colour plates 



enchant young children- every* 

where. £2.95 net • kSbuJfat ; 

THE RANDOLPH : ' 

CALDECOTT J L 
PiCTUR^BOOk 

Itiustrated-byRabdolphCaldecpil: , 

Randolph 1 Caldecott’s first picture book, John Gilpin, 
appeared In 1878 and is now available in a new edition 
.which includes three of his otheofatoous books: The 
Hobse that Jack Built, The Fdrnlel'g Boy end Th^QueM. : 
of Hearts. > .-/• £2^1 «.« 

i?V^i ^ :A ■ ' 
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Gang warfare 


rudiis suoitrnv i 
The Silk anil the Skin 
Dcutspii. £2.G0. (233 9681G 4) 

JOHN D. FITZGERALD : 

The Great Brain Docs it Again 
Illustrated by Mercer Mayer 
Dent. £2.75. (460 06779 G) 


jhiiii! I hey li a id teemed are full of In this new book ilic Great Brain f _ " ' 

iifirror. And nil the time the bat is in great form— full of .schemes to JOHN ROWE TOWNSEND ■ 
is in Simon s control the bat Is outwit not only Jiis brother John .. ... .. 

making limi wicked. Like Tristram D. but also all the kids in the neigh- lop of fl,e World 

vi n chic 0 nii d 7 !■ ri i C °"' bouiliao . d ' a / ld t0 miike u mint of Illustrated by Nikki Jones 

vincmg nnd a icul lelieF. 1 his is money in the process. Tom is a r? cn mo ni9go 

. tf b r°° k rn' 0,l d , 1 ,llt \ nt ° 11,0 Taggart (though he iiutes nilio.« 0xfoid - £2 - 50 - (19 271388 4) 

SiS .1,- ?'¥ nat U, ,'' ei l? y 1 ? tcr * brnggingj and a capitalist, but you ruth Tiimai no . 

~ > VS r™ = 

iffis SSSa'SJ'h.sSar-** * s hir , ay 


Steps to Heaven 

john‘ Rowe Townsend - : should ^ 


RUTH TOMALIN : 

The Snake Crook 
Illustrated by Shir! ay Hughes 


•J*! \v.\ r 

1 1^1 1 ! Ij.M 

I is- : r 

MV !i 

fp If ; ) f ■■ ,i f, 
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$ IfeM 


... «dl w ®“Jd certainly pref ertbem SSt “Iftd mawriiiS? aVlte »'“ d by Shirlay II«gh es 
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their dangers and challenges. Now fe®. »® od antidote to tlie previous rations. John D. Fitzgerald always L jfnSJimr»® tE 8 m J iea , vc “‘ 1 1 
cl her k ew T,ie s *« «*d the Jo? 1 *; U is the fourth in the series Provides enough background infer- fesist S nn 0 nV ^ f ld i b ? 1,a E d t0 
®k«. she writes confidently and set . ,n r a small town in Utah at the motion to make everything make i. op8n g °f J ohn Rowe 

chillingly about another gang, de- «!«* of the last century. The back sense even to a vS US Towisend’s new novel for younger 


u, r „■} tflVIl LIIEIU- r®* (.11 Kill ttlSCmjinC KCCI) TO! 

_ Guv, the central character, is a off, k ■ l, ? der I ii 18sl,adow P on tfie "A* a,,d add a realist 

boy burdened by the fact that his f^but ft *2 W?| framework t0 tIiese funny stories, 
mother died at the birth nf hie „..ri . ls . .? l P relieve that the 

younger brother. Simon, siow f and autllor ,s 1,1 11 ls ,ate eighties. Aim Thwaitc 

strange, Is now seven and starting 
school at last. Simon seems to Guy . . 

a real liability, but In the and ft Is - 

Simon who makes Guy acceptable IvJ; /• 'W& ■#.* •W. 

to the gang. It is Simon who is tho ; sw!‘ • /«'•. •* 

u rnv ^ / or t fooJish > onougii p ■. v 

JSL *[' “ rLSS^J 11 tho urn on THs- I r^Jsr . 1 / 

Uam Bendolow’s grave and draw i Wr.*!*-. • 

out his familiar, a bat— a thing com- w^ ?‘. 

posed of n piece of silk and the -■> — 
skin of a freshly killed animal. '» ■ ^^** s ** 

? ealmeuc of the super. 

natural fn soma ways recalls Tha 

?s h °nathLl h0, l l{is ^ anipe ’ but there 
no “! p * charming or amusing .• 

SjjH 1 **5 ®* d the Skin. Thf .. 

, “>4 carries out only too .' ■r\ 1 ' * 

Sf®Y th ® Bang’s instructions to harm S "-'.'SIk-C' J 
Hteir “enemies*?; the vicar. X 
woman ip the sweetshop, and so on. * 

Their .attempts to get rid of the Heroes end heroines: . _ . 


. 7 , ‘“‘“I'lKW Will WCU- 

furnished garden, at the top of tlic 
multi-storey office block where 
uonald s fetlier is caretaker. “ If 


should call our own flat dafc?^ ,f 

fewcuieni”, Dad has boefei 

remark. en “Will, 

For Donald, seven, nna u . 
Kathy, ten, there S 
and nothing to do j„ l JfJJ 1 »li 
sum me r hnliduya. Smaii 0 ^^ 
that Don n hi revolts J 
*"kM « *cret Sip 
spln.sli nuked hi the fouS 1 b , 
catch goldfish with his htt § 
might never have bean! S hi ^ 
Hie elderly prosidont of 
punv tl.ut owned tho block jL 1 
mude u surprise visit, n&mJP 
a surprise himself. A StfuPntt 
joke, flight across Su> rSf«?2 
it is left to Knthv, dofvln B ?£3? 
to try to rescue him f rom IS 
mg walkway. ? 

John Rowe Townseud nicelv cm. 

sayi-jsssiffig 

JSLPMaajitR 

rage show themsclves. ifc u 

annlmrl iM,nn». .l . .« 
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ANNE SYFRet r 

Mot, Ybbat, and tittle Phargblt 
Mac^Hai^ £2, 50. (333 1937 2 5) 

■tieri* is a theory that each aee 
aaeds to re-reU th e ntythsof Tm 


■ — swiy is or 6 dm 

reminder that dafying authorfiylSJ 
be tho only adventure Jeft Th 
; conversion of wasteland Into £ 
grounds is oue solurion, at E 
as his ending Illustrates. The dn» 
lugs are suitably mischlwsu, 
though the adults do, unforlumwk 
look several aqo-groups 
than they should. . 

The children in The Snake Creek 
, —country-dwellers this time— elw 
liiuke their protest nealnst bleaker 
aspects of tho times when they rami 
up against tho industry that lunu 
oucc-useful tools into costly cote- 
tors items for the rich. “A pin 

f or <-’vory thing and everything ia 

*neir .attempts to get rid of tho Heroes and heroines • tram ri™ n t r 1 1 ‘ V .\ v *"’■ ' • j l , s Place ”, says Gable who, mrt 

t . I om Ring 0 f Gold; The Great Brain Does it Again; Tho Snnkp r.nnt I s cousin Porn, sets out to retowr 

B * ino bnake Crook. Ills gr.md father’s craa*ured tpab ► 

'I n D Zr * ■ 4-1* « 5f Qnk 0i om its wrongful place on 

I ne mytn is the message = 

■ ■ ® ° secret pnssageway by mnoaMt 

— tori cal context, the clarification of tlm mvth .. . , , ' to i-etriove rlio crook in rime for iht 

jneaningi and the tying of all this truly SmSS S N^i lind b r 0t l oro s y f,, et Is something else altnombn ti? sbcpbo C‘| R relurn from hospinL 

. . Into., a strong narrate are es^ndj! X a,u ® A charming aid !im St * ?K fjS ? bey nb,c * M «'««■ »> buy bid 

: Oo matref how Simple Re version to sRH wh^ b »i!i t d i. l / U - 15 hm ' d story, book it teili nii nrlLni 1 , ^ f »holr own proposed firm 
. Tl«- htt w jj bung the thlld we '*are was If La Iit^ hij 8 intention set in the i mo Df Anrim.» H i/ Staiy "niseuin the other antique Impk 
•Ajyritdng fer. A version may expahd jolly book P th2? e »ilf ^ ld i r n2 wlth 0 Tl,e stwy llna °is simnlE l0l hwi" f ^ pt ‘ 9 tl > Q S ,ee »“flc sister sold 

— H 1 ® OflBMial far beyond its origin] are denieanpf U thc c,llldl ' en too nnd omi cat cauP^ .^T 3 off to fl, ' anct? n trip abroad. Tie 

length, or reduce it to the “ £S ar ° f e " ,eaned - exploits of unS^P R il ,fio f 0l »i«ry. details nrc n dollght-tlt 

b °" CR - There ore any number of ' .Jf iiard !ite tin's book even Not even narHciHn ri v ^ V*^' [*i rost f uH nf snowdrops and cat- 

creative ways of approaching this w . ,t l ^ addldon of George Him’s n rule wall told WnlSu n , ,,, i SU ? ' b,lt kb >s ; rile grass crisp with frost; dt 


noeds to ?e,reF&e U M Ca 0 f^ %££** -sponsib.e-m rim 
tribe for its, own. generation. 'Our \ ‘ 

Hn c«llr5f . raore tbon • 4 « 3 VhSF ‘fetfs it sebm necessary to 

.idea, judging by W nt such ongth on tlis subject? 
nio amdunt It continues to produce All story-telljug ls aimed to enter- 

t££?e 011 y f, h ^ se of our. own . i ain * 8 ™W®i Excite, 1 nstruct, in. 
trllw, but from all Corners and mil- ^ ™t!on;i 

cures. me writer s' intent. "But myth ns 

"Myths 14 , says Robert Graves t * ajing nt far m6re - 

^arc. seldom , simple and never IrTc- . ^niL tb i Si ' l ' Ev en in the simplest 1 
sponsiblo” . .Whfch ]s no”io'Tay S U 2 peDks t0 ^e ehifd It 

P.W may hot * simplify “■ jZ of wnscIousnaSs and 

d ?® d . ^ could.be- stated- as a prime ,® p 1 ® 0,{S myth always 

aim • of any re-teUlng - to consfrSS nf.o-«i^ ymbo G , t0l ' ms * 16 «nivqr«il . 
a clear and 'Stralglitf<,r^a r d '-hiSw „ a ” d uuspokeu needs 

L.T5 f ^ QI 9 What m# be a 8>wSS ShS? 1 ! at all, levels of human e*. 
and ^ scattered colfecdon Of fra£ ‘ ^ ages. As such 

? filb ^.’a&W&Ons dual d i« ^a n L n8 °F An indivi- ; 
of ages, ■ This lg' a" technical - mat* ■ * ■ j I 11 , Experiencing oF himself : 


creative ways of approaching this ^ ad dIHon of George Hint's a rule wall told Wn^linM* 1 b,,t f 1 , * .H*® grass crisp with frost; ite 
f re-teHing! . more T themsoivS Jose fe, coSSiJT^ V$tE ^mid^ "SjFS™* 5?' h< ? rbv P a «l« !“ * 

w! t4 *c fc i th|Ul is sometimes s,ature by association witli such Stylishnoss nnd w , 8r S i,t . nVoM ~hut ilia dramatic IncidenU 

™£ n ? d ' *1 tl,e writer remains "horseless vulgarity and lack oF story swiftlv LcS ” 1 , nvlls H I ha in which inept and gullible srort- 
rBs t>o n slble — to rite £ e %' Jl R®hl Banks IionSs cvc?tfu] coui- R fl Th^l y ts ^ nro bestod too easily by 

sources. .... to adJ children to her audlSce fhl ls W* 1 «nj clever children. «* 

r S?^£^^,'*=r^' art! * ,afca5S! *‘ 3 h^ sfE>^&5t4@rp 

anmso, !xdw, Ira fn d strtc| nt f,: wlwi mfeSlffil ^S le J h ^! 


MB oy . TV] " .“'.'“MSWI »n Uie suDJOct ? -* 1 **« ‘«o 

«2uce ,a aIra , ed to enter- ¥ ot > Ybbat, and Little Pharaoh 

’- own } ai r "» armiso txdte, instruct, - hi. written and illustrated by Anil 
d ciil- j™. W whatever, in relation ; to • . - y Ani, ° 

wrlwcs 1 intent. “But Jityth,. .oa 

PI Country- ’cousins 


Lnszlo Acs . 

3- (233 97686 9> 


Muuumia me reader ana twin wu*- 

Judith Vidal Hull fiSSCJS^ 

, . Juliet Page 

isins > ‘Sprout, tho groody, weU-meaniof bur 

:• ... wronghendad hero of five earlier 

■feABBiltt- Sfe 'VSZX 4 


Lilia oLH t or CbildrAn’o .L uriu Itunjuiw y^y—z. 

more than achieve that? 52#* mann - 52.10. 434 97204 5). It/H 

ing one 0 f the ten 8tar “ al his sister Tilly’s birthday 

funeral sculpture eVar fnnnl ) 5 when a conjuror, "some «■ 

West Africa^ onthS wav f T f ln mrion of a man my farfjer knows, 

{o E hB « coming a bit cheap ” :P™; 

*I r n 1 ® 01 * 1 du ces :a white rabbit out of a hat 

ure to Pmdii .i t lli. rim nne 


,tw>ng.i remanflblHty for tlfj Jft “ f/ £“* I B,nk* : Artmil ta«M d of rural “nglwd" 

°cten: as a« 


young readers to^ he ’ s coming a t bit cheap 
into and it Is a tifbuta J* 0111 du ces a white rabbit, out of a bat 
Appiah’s clear and H ni P S“ y ~r an , identical rabbit to Af. ® ae 
prose that she .caraioT P it « which Tilly has ibst be^..^' 
with inch style, f TiUy is convinced .that & 

Peggy Anninh io Snowball”, a ' suspicion that is 

: Vo *% 0J1 t 0rne ? t0 confirmed by tho sudden wid mys- 

but this’ 1 on1J b ° ^ rfltlc * 1 5°r ferious disappearance of Snowball 
Idren ta S Ik°^L. g / at 5 s when h « r l»ufth. ' Sprout wls^oj 

Yes sw£ am the .slave the challenge of finding , Snowball 

' °^ st in Which lesdi bfm, . and bis ov«- 

but only ■ then th rtM «5 0peans , came * CXul) erant flideb ‘dog Chops, uu® 

9, «d ventures.' Jenifer W«n« 
Created an amusing and 
hw.hMQ And manages to ^^ 8 a a . 

In . 




j pea ns came, exuberant Sneed ‘dog 
turn into a some Successful,- and’ 
J this surelv . troug, «d ventures. ' Jen 
defeated an amusing 


Jt^hice fa :h«vC an en 
year-old In the house- 
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Corridors of power 


IV fJODROW WYATT : 

The Exploits of Mr Saucy Squirrel 
illustraicd by Gareth Floyd 
Allen and Unwin. £2.95. 

KI4 823133 9) 

Woodrow Wyatt came to write his 
first children's story (he is already 


on the way to completion of his 
second) because the little daughter 
of his fourth and happiest marriage 


would insist on Invading his room 
at 7.15 am to demand, like some 
Sheherezade in reverse, that he tell 
lier a story or else. His years in 
the political wilderness, from which 
his loud and articulate voice still 
cries out in the Sunday Mirror, 
have evidently much mellowed him. 

Mr Wyatt has cunningly contrived 
to look no farther than himself for 
inspiration in creating his principal 
characters. He has chosen a rich 
source for, seagreen incorruptible in 
public affairs, at home he can 
switch from Faninal to Ochs and, 
even in late middle age. from Ochs 
to Ootavian. So, like him, his hero 
Mr Saucy Squirrel “ has an alert 
and enquiring mind “ and a “ belief 
that everybody Is entitled to have 
a good time provided they don't 
hurt other people”. As the Whig- 
fancying Lord David Cecil once win- 
ningly £aid, “ If people cared mora 


for pleasure and k-ss for power 
and prestige, Hie world would lie 
a much happier place.” Mr Wyatt 
is that rare politician whose fond- 
ness for ail three lias never con- 
flicted with tlic happiness he usually 
manages to spread about him even 
in dark hours. 

Mr Saucy Squirrel’s drey is in a 
beech tree on the land of one Mr 
Wilberforce Waffle, who “ gets very 
excited about things and can be 
very obstinate . . . wonderful down 
to earth conimmisense approach . . . 
genuinely kind feelings for others ” 
—a 'thin disguise indeed for the 
aurhor, who himself lives in an 
unusual and exquisite Queen Anne 
house (charmingly illustrated on tho 
book’s hardbound cover) called Con- 
ock Old Manor, nn the edge of 
the great Gromboolian Plain where 
City tycoons huddle by their lumin- 
ous swimming pools and golden 
pheasant shoots from Thursday eve 
to Monday morn. The contagious 
covetousness of such chaps causes 
Waffle to contemplate a spot of 
property development involving cut- 
ting down tho stand of hornbeam, 
oak, larch, pine, chestnut and beech 
around the Squirrel pad to make 
wav for some profitable houses for 
affluent humans. Squirrel, who has 
opened an account at a Devizes bank 
with the £3,000 or so Rothschilds 
have paid him for the 112 gold 
sovereigns he lias found in an -old 
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Nr Squirrel confronts Mr Waffle :■ one of Gareth Floyd’s illustrations 
' \ to Woodrow W Date’s Exploits of Mr Saucy Squirrel. 


High moral tones 


The Beat of British Pluck 
Tb,e Boy’s Own Paper 

Revisited by Philip Warner 
Macdonald and Jane’s, £5.95. 
(354 04017 0) 


As a prisoner of war slaving on 
the Bangkok-MOulipeiri "death rail- 
way ”, Philip Warner fortified him-, 
.self by. the thought timt it was all 
like some strange adventure in the 
Sou’s Own .Paper, the heroes of 
which always lived to tell the tale.. 
When he oeaan to compile tills 
nostalgic scrapbook, Mr Warner may. 
not . have realized what a peculiar 
.paper it was. He rightly includes 
contributions from same arch hum- 
bugs who were drawn to the ban- 
ner of manliness; but he can be 
amusing fend... affectionate; at the 
same time. ‘ 


barn (and has brought a fancy waist- 
coal nt £45 and a handmade bicycle 
at £98,50), draws £100 us expenses 
to travel up to London where hu 
puls up at the Hyde Park Hotel and, 
m an attempt to save his home and 
environment from vandalistic des- 
struction, calls on an unnamed 
Minister of the Environment, whose 
cap should fit the saturnine swell- 
head of Mr Tony Crosland : 

When he was very young lie had 
been particularly good looking 
which had given him immense 
pleasure. But he tried not to 
think _ about that now he 
was thicker in thc face and wa^st 
.... He did unusual nnd unex- 
pected things like not dressing 
up for a party when everyone else 
(lid, or announcing that important 
tilings were unimportant and un- 
important things were important. 
Some people were unkind enough 
to suggest that he did that in 
order to avoid taking sides when 
people were very angry with each 
other. 

The minister dictates a marvellously 
flattering and sucking-up letter to 
Waffle begging him to think again. 

Mr Wyatt uses delightfully Trol- 
lopian chapter-headings, to unfold 
his plot and subplots, but his method 
seems to owe something, too, to 
Beatrix Potter who, especially in 
Squirrel Nutkin, included a masterly 
economic and sociological analysis 
of capitalism and enterprise in her 
comparative critique of the methods 
of John 1 Dormouse, Samuel 
Whiskers, Ginger and Pickles et al 
in the retail' trade. So here will his- 
torians, as well as children and 

f arents interested even marginally 
n the great issues of the day, get 
Mr Saucy Squirrel's Caudide’s-eye- 
view of the crazy way the country 
is run without a Woodrow Wyatt at 
the helm. There are sharp words 
for the “lazy people who are nasty 
about hard workers having mora 
money than they have ”, and amaze- 
ment at the lack of envy when 
someone gets a £300,000 windfall so 
lone as it Is from filling in a- foot- 
ball coupon blindfolded. 

Mr Squirrel, after many droll 
doings, buys his drey freehold from 
Wllberforco Waffle and doesn't 
have much left of his money. But 
he has scraitched up something else 
to bank away next year when he 
and Woffle make their next eagerly 
awaited public appearance under tho 
genial auspices oF their talented 
and admirable creator, 

Alastnlr Forbes 


The 

article: 

direct 


re-set' 
ncated ; 
9 pages 
and 
fic- 


Hme, now illegal). Instead, we are- 
given an arlicle “ Haw to Make 
Explosive Spiders ”, as used by 
manly boys to frighten "members 
of female humanity ”, or maid- 
servants. 

- The admirable George Andrew 
Hutchison, who edited the paper 
from 1879 to 1912 a was able to per- 
suade almost every famous (f name ” 
to contribute. Only the heed to 

K lacate parents can have induced 
im aua his successors to admit 
those sententious, stilted, tag- 
ridden articles by clergymen, gird- 
ing at puer lymphaticus, recalling 
their own dreary school japes or 
retailing “swishing anecdotes”. For 
thirty, years G. ' A. Wade, “ a pro- 
fessional, old boy”, wrote ’ articles 
on every aspect of public schools, 
including their tuck shops, dining->, 
hailsj war memorials and “Corona- 1 
tiori rights”. The pretence that the 
BOP was not beamed at public 
school boys often grew thin. 

alarmlni 

[es RN, 

who' toured Bri-- 
eavy, caravan, galloping 
at dog-carts (“ft la theft 




risk") and stopping from time to 
time to write , impassioned articles, 
warning boys ' against "-secret 
faults”. Sinners in* luxurious beds 
would end - up '"without, nerve 
enough to look a tom-cat in the 
face ” and risked eventual madness. 
Dr Stables must have terrified far 
more boys than Bonaparte. 

Notoriously, the editors’ took a 
final line with their correspondents. 
"Glandular scars will prevent you 
from being accepted by the Marines 
unless as an officer” was more 
helpful than many replies. 

The jacket illustration to tblR 
delightful. If tantalizing, book 
strikes the wrong note. One would 
have expected, et least, a. plqture 
of a bold young war correspondent 
(qualifications: 1 a; good seaf on a 
hor?e and the madners of a' gentle- 
man). Instead we have a charging 
- billy-goat about tq butt a schoolboy, 
photographer into a scrumptious 
picnic feast, while his chums 
cackle. Although it was indeed a 
BOP cover, in 1923, it breathes the 
very spirit of Bunteria Magnet , . - 

... E. S. Turner 


!a Jock of‘ tf\e Bushveld, .Percy Fjtz- pajavleopards and baboons — which 
‘TaiRn* TtofaM Patrick^ classic story of a brave and roamed the 1 counti-yside. . , Perfcy 
TW b 2. t , .faithful bull- terrier, has fust been-" FitzoatrlckV descriptions ■ jof ritbe 
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bf thev make 'Ifyely fading, while ’ 
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Cuthlicri and the Thingomabob -Kim Chcshct 
II Ium rated in Tull colour by Ynsuko Kinmra 
C'uihhort is so absent minded that lie can't 
even remember what he is. Fortunately ho 
bos plenty of bizarre friends to help him 
search for his Identity, nnd they breve lots of 
hilarious adventures along the way, £2.50 pet 

Racked)- Packet ty House 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 
lliiihtiatcd by Holly Johnson 

Here is a new edition of this delightful (ale - 
charmingly illustrated in tine and full colour 
-which describes how Queen Crosspatch 
sets out. to rescue (he Inhabitants of an old ' 
dolls’ house from on unjust end. £2,95 net 

Barbara and the Dormouse < ’ Written and 

Jllusitruied by Celesiino and Ursula Plaid 

This piciuro-slory book shows, In brilliant 
colour spreads, the story of n child’s 
oifectiun for a dormouse, and how she at 
lust realizes Dial tlic unitu.il Is happiest when 
he is free. £2.95 net 

Montague House 
Ruspell Square 
London WC1B 5BX 



A.B.C. and Things MOM-art&i: ’■ . V . ' 

Davieed arid BluStratisd Jij colour by Colin jifloNaughton. Colin McNaughtonV first 
picture book Is a visual arid Vferb&l delight, Taking wall-known expressions, ha. ; 
has lnterprated them In an original and stimulating way to make at) alphabet of . 
unusual .distinction. ■ . . ■ .. ... , : -- 

IA* and Things oaooH eus 

Dsyised and iuBtratfed in colour l?y Colin McWoughton; From simple beginnings * 
(CrieTti tha Sun), this Is a coyntlngbook whlqh oovera number^ of likely arid * . 
unlikely things. with wit end detail to absorb any. child for hours. • . 

New Wombla Books from Bonn For younger readers there are tour more 
Little Wombla Books by Elisabeth Beresfordt . 

The MacWoniMe’s Pip# Bend (Smoh) r TobemtOry'a Bkf Surprise ©KOMI 1 
Madwna Chofet'a Pienks Party (oesot-a) Bungo Knows Beet [MSOMiep t*cti| 
IBustratad In colour by Margaret Gordon, these little books which children cen 
read for theirisevlee hfeve 1 already proved Very popular. 


A new Wombla novel for older readers by.Elfeabet 
go Bound the World (09609-6 (2.78) cornea CUV 
svmrittng end often very h|riny edventureq ofthgl 


;TM4.tai»of-tha 
Womblee as.thef - . 


BOdMde h eearoh M flfe w (ijimfri for the Wombls Hjstcxy ot the. World • . 

10. . - " ■ - V . V - _ . - - 
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Children’s books in America 


By Sydney Paulden 


American authors think publication 
in Britain will make their names. 
British authors think publication in 
America will make their fortunes. 
With feiy exceptions, both will be 
snuty mistaken. Recent conversa- 
tions with many Now York pub- 
lishers, and with writers and critics 
m other parts of the United States - 
linve revealed how often books 
which succeed on one side of the 
Atlantic fail to live up to expecta- 
tions on tho other. 

Experts shrink at the thought of 
trying to fathom the reasons. B Any- 

°Pm . ,0 P roves he knows what 
children will really go for in one 
country or another emt take over 
the siudio ** said Frank Paris, Wall 
Disney s chief story editor in Bur- 
hank. However, three points of dif- 
ference seem clear. 

First, nnd most obvious, different 
fashions prevail in "hot 11 themes, 
hecond, tho patterns of development 
fn bio children of the two countries 
“£ e Phase. Third, tho channels 
degree rib,Ul ° n l,iffer !o a marked 

At tho momoM thoro.is a great 


fosbiun in rliu United Stales for 
book* that cluini to treat social 
themes with ** honest realism ", 
They deal with problems thnr are 
considered ch«e to the heart of the 
modern American child. Jean Karl, 
eduor of Athcnuum Books for 
Children, pointed om “ tho incruas- 
ing interest in stories based on 
divorce, slum ureas, crime and the 
difficulties faced by minority ethnic 
groups She went on to say that 
' books set in other countries or in 
history are not doing well. There 
is a much bigger appeal if they are 
set in the America of today”/ Lee 
Dead rick, children's book editor of 
Charles Scribner's Sods, underlines 
this when she says that publishers 
arts looking for something that can 
be communicated but where the 
style m not didactic. Ethnically 
conscious or arti-sexist literature is 
booming ". 

The Heal Mu by Belly Miles is a 
big success tiiut combines more than 
one of these in-r hemes, telling the 
story of an cl even-year-old girl who 
rebels when she conics up against 
a barrier that proliibits girls from 
choosing tennis as a sport at school 


and from doing an evening paper 
round For pocket money. She also- 
happens to he proud to be the friend 
of the only block girl in the school 


and to have a mother who writes 
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against fashion shows as a feminine 
preoccupation . The book is bril- 
liantly written, but tlie didaclics 
show through mid it is no surprise 
to find tliPi the author is u teacher 
at a college of education. 

Jackie Meek, n writer from Santa 
Barbara, related bow it took fivu 
years in sell her publishers a fan- 
tasy. but that they jumped at u story 
she was writing on child molesta- 
tion and arc to bring it out before 
the fantasy. 

Such works illustrate a major dif- 
ference between British and Ameri- 
can children's literature. British 
writers tend to use characters and 
themes to nut a universal phi Jo- 
sophy of life to the child roader, 
while the current American vogue 
is to use children as vehicles for' 
points being made to the adult 
reader. Both tvpes can be enjoyed 
at ail levels, but ns Lee Dead lick 
commented: "British editors focus 
more on the child, whilst, here tho 
message Is sighted more on the 
educator.” 

Sue Hirschman. editor-in-chief of 
Green willow Boots, was sure that 
flrmsh editors have a firmer fix 
. on the British child than the Amcri- 
cam editor has on the American 
child * and tbst thero must be ninny 
child audiences In the United States 
. that were not being considered. 
With a wide sweep of her arms, she • 
»» w* Do we publish for Omaha 
or Nebraska? I don’t know. I’ve 
never been there . 11 

Partly because of the second dif- 
ference, caused by varying patterns 
of child development, most Ameri- 
can publishers seem to agree that 
the lengthy erudite fantasy cannot 
succeed for children in America ns 
well as in Britain. Charloite 
Zolotow, of Harper and Row, proli- 
ably the doyenne of children’s book 
editors . in New York, commented : 
American children take longer 
titan their British counterparts' tu 
- reach an advanced vocabulary, but 
tlie United States kids are not so 
protected within the family and so 
they grow up twu or Uiree years 
ahead of the British.” Liz Gordon, 

.fe edlt#r, i suggested : 
i I - ■ cm Id re n read earlier and 
f « ntasi es longer.” 
P® result- by the "time- an 

American child is old enough tu 
SP§F. Wtl rea 5 h , n S. say. a Garner, n 
Tolkien, u Richard Adams or an 
Gllin > ^ child has grown 
out of the taste for such fantasy. 

True, sonic of those authors are 
nlienomcniilly successful l n the 
United States— but nut ns children’s 
■HJS, C «hy Lobel, educational 
°/, of Avon Books’ Cameloi 
J?" * , P»P«bw:ks. said that al- 
, though , Wntoisluv Down hns nrob- 
ably gold two million copies in the 
United States, H . it would be a dis- 
mer if wa published it ns a Came- 
for kids. . We find that "the 

Jlkfl ii" th ii b00 | k ‘ f the “toro the kid? 
J*,*,, 1 * -■ Ursula Le Guin’s “ Ebrtb- 

Av 7 , K f r* are published, as. 
Tribfa/i. adul , ts ‘ not 09 Camelots. 
rojklen Is a cult among college sui- 

. &o"a4 le«L ai1 “ ° r 

■ S^ianss- 

nirt«if| Un n t ? d i Sm ^. Elnd ] brie rel 
Ef?f a e n B r itail J. while the Intellect 
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A tin nt c if they are thirty years old hut it h the diild S i 8 'l? 
nr more— that w, hooks that ten- book. The children -* ho ^ fli 
clicrs, librarians and parents re mem- but they tlii hl!J *““!“* *»2 
ber from their childhood. This re- Hike them to theu- i!* ? *5*1 w 
Lues ru the third difference— (lie numbers ho,l,e * la i! 

market cHstriimtion factor. The a,.,. w 
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■shop might be ten miles nwny. In ! tJi. J . a “ ,,lors dream of, 
the rural United States this would of rhe’ hlS 1 * 1 ?#"* 0,,d S 
bo die nearest anyone could liopo SL r „„i ’ k , c,ubs * ,*«* ibonL 
for. There arc stretches of him- 1 • ” n - y opportunity- 

dreds of miles without bookshops SmoilViI °t C i ildr ? n «*«rJLfe 

site exi " t 
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K> r oE Vikmg junior books (part of really do no for NiS -HL^ 
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tor oE Viking junior books (part of really do no for 
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f] 1 ? , United States his company but some thing for* 0ve5li2? ,P i 
probably has no more than sixty of good qiiuliiv .’ 1 Ilero^tnL ^ 
node accounts. These are whole- enn gauge the interests ofAmSt** 
salers and jobbers and take no more cliiltfi-en left to^ rtd? ottffl 
than. about 10 per cent of his book Looklnq through rifrir TjK 5 * 
AI1 children’s liardbuck for ciuiu to ten-year-olds 
publishers rely on institution ill T/ie Wind in tho 
buyers, on library and state cducu- Souss, ghost stories an earrfmV.u 
Q? nini ttees ’ fol l between 85 adventure and novels abouM^u 
Ti, d 95 fi ei ; ce,u of their sales, horse mid i 2 r Z?SS 
The resuft Is an extremely strong sister. rratsing Dalf 

educator influence on the type of 
bonks beina - nmilnro^ 
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educator influence on the type o? 

books being produced, which may - 

also explain why sociological prob- . . 

Jems are so popular. f~fr ^ 1 ■ 1 

In Pasadena, Dorothy McKinsev, -KOOK I1CWS 
a respected critic, complained bft- VTT a ■ 

terly of tho cold hand of the Insti- * — - ■ 1 % ■ , 

tutioual buyers and the lack nf -i-i,:- . . . 

bookshops; “The people wlto mnkn ^ 13 J’ ei,r i returning to b pterioui 
the decisions are mUnformed about 2 r "“ l f c ’ . lh ? Whitbread Uum, 
literature and dcvoLcd to nntholn- h.Vm t S ’ '"elude a categoiy (s 
gles, readers id wli? SS children’s books. At a present 
wliich they foci safe ” gho b,,, cl 1 in the City Cellars the Chh 


Awards include a categoiy is 
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lunch in the City Cellars the Chin 
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The first imperialists Man of action 


ANTHONY THV^AtTE i 
Beyond the Inhabited World 
Mirror of Britain Series 
Dcutsdi. £3.2 5. (233 96790 7) 

Anthony Th walte’s introduction to 
Roman Britain is primarily directed 
hl a school-age audience and Is well 
designed for its purpose with large, 
clear print and numerous well re- 
produced photographs. Of tho 11 lus- 
trations only the ntap is defective, 
being Inaccurate and misleading 
(two of only twenty-four “ towns ” 
shown are in fact rorts, Malton is 
shown as Aldborough, and tlie road 
system is incomplete and idiosyncra- 
tic). The lucid text is punctuated 
by quotations from contemporary 
Roman authors (for example 
Seneca’s account of -bath-house life, 
and Augustine’s description of a 
friend’s reactions to a gladintor com- 
bat) and arranged in a pattern by 
now familiar in histories of the 
period. Thero arc chapters on the 
military conquest and eventual loss 
of tho provlnco with intervening 
sections on town and country, life, 
leisure activities and religious 
customs. 

In ‘such a short work it is inevi- 
table tkmt there should' bo oniis- 
slons! In* this case there is, for 


pressivc architecture, an organized 
army, roads nnd bains. 

This can be attributed partly to 
tho archaeologist’s tendency to ex- 
cavate the more obviously impres- 
sive Monuments and to the pro- 
pensity of the populnr imagination 
to attach Itself to the more familiar 
aspects oE Roman life. Neither can 
the contemporary written evidence 
redress the balance since all the 
writers were themselves Romans 
(for us history begins with Caesar). 
It is a pity mat virtually no atten- 
tion is given to the many settle- 
ments where an essentially pce- 
Roman peasant existence continued 
unchanged into tlie Roman period 
(for instance In the Penland, parts 
of Wessex and the Sussex downs, 
and not just in the remoter parts 
of the north and west as we are 
told). The recently excavated site 
at Owslcbury, Hampshire could have 
provided some good illustrations of 
one of these settlements. 

Nevertheless Anthony. Tit waito has 
used some of the more accessible 
literature' to provide a picture of 
Roman Britain which, if traditional, 
succeods iu being lively and imagin- 
ative, and is one which children 
will certainly find Interesting read- 
ing. 

T. J. W, Gates 


FETCH CARTER : 

Mao 

Oxford. £3.25. (19 273140 8) 


lived as tlieir century of change 
began. 

By this approach Mr Carter has 
also- given to nationalism its proper 


S lace in Mao’s motives. Long ucfoce 

larxism ' captured his imagination 

his driving torca had been China’s 


Mao Tse-tung was a man of In- 
tense pnssion and of cautious cun- 
ning, a man of action and reflexion, 
a poet and a strategist, a leader of 
untiring energy refreshed by periods 
of apparent Idleness. Even in Ills 
early years — on whlcb Peter Carter’s 
spirited biography wisely concen- 
trates— ho could retreat into what 
ha called the second Una, hesitating 
while he brought his misgivings to 
the point of resolution. 

Such are the contrasts— the con- 
tradictions to use Mao’s own formu- 
lation— which ntado up his person- 
ality and which often seem to mir- 
ror Chinese ways of thinking. There- 
fore,- those who want to understand 
him must, start iwith traditional 
China, It Is die relation of China's 
modem revolution to its past that 
; mu L tors In a book of this kind, Mr 
Crates’ hns realized this and begins 
with a few concoutiuted pages that 
offer an admirable summary of the 
state of niind in which tlie Chinese 


lost glory and how It should be re- 
gained. And still the drama of the. 
Chinese revolution is the drama of 
nationalism ; not some sudden over- 
throw of power in 1949 that took 
China os a vast accretion into a 
world communist block, but the 
slowly maturing reaction of an 
ancient, untouched, still absolutely 
and consciously distinctive civiliza- 
tion, bullied and bn tie red into 
awareness of a world outside its 
own. so loug-inhabitod one. 

Mr Carter tries to show us Mao 
through Chinese eyes and for most 
of the time he succeeds. He has 
dug -up all he can on bis homo 
background, his struggle to get a 
worthwhile education, his launch- 
ing into political journalism, his 
.brave attempts to win others to the. 
cause, of ' * 

diSCG VUkJT Ul ii.Bin.min 

Mao’s years working on peasant 
problems in the KuoinJutang nr a 
given tholr proper ulaco. The com- 
plications or tho Klangsi soviet are 


skilfully handled. Of course a bio- 
graphy must bring in those events 
that are relevant from Sun Ym-scn 
through Clila ng Kai-shek and tlie 
Kuommtang to Japanese aggression 
and the war, without submerging 
the main theme. Mr Carter manages 
this smoothly not only in what he 
weaves Into his narrative but in 
what he treats sketchily, such as 
the civil war of 194-7 to 1949. 

There ore sonio spelling in- 
accuracies (Yencii throughout) and 
' wayward geography— Yunnan nnd 
Kweichow provinces are not 
covered in tropical rain-forest, but 
such errors are trifling In a book 
that has all the landmarks .so 
clearly posted.. 

Only tlie last five chapters cover 
China since 1949, touching briefly 
on tlie Sino-Soviet break and Mao’s 
struggles whit his party colleagues 
ovor tho great leap and tho cultural 
revolution. Tho end Is rlddLes and 
enigmas, admitting Mao's faults and 
his obsessions, not disguising his 
ruthlessness, but claiming , ju ’ 
that his' greatness rests on having 
relnoved from CliinH the heavy 
burden of - poverty, ignorance and 
disease, - 

Richard Harris 


»uua, in- mis case more is, ror . , 1 j 

example, no mention of tho ecoua- i-clltlT TH I Q CT 
rale motived, underlying the con- JJ Uilv lv/ J.CIO 


mic motived. Underlying the con- 
quest (a deslfe to exploit Britain’s 
minerals aijd rich corn lands), while 
air photographs of Roman Fenland 
Held systems or settlements in the 
Thames valley would have been 
useful additions. More serious are 
the persistent, if reluctant, tenden- 
cies to minimize the traditional 
Celtic features of Rompn Britain 
-ana to give a rather Idealized view 
of the benefits of Roman civiliza- 
tion. For example we are told that 
Tho Romans succeeded “ in bringing 
a sense of order and A sense or 
civilization to a large part- of the 
western world” (the pre-Roman 


DAVID .MACAULAY : 
Pyramid 

Collins. £2.95. (00 195G60 4) 


This - is the third of David 
Macaulay's detallod accounts of the 
construction of the world’s greatest 
architectural monuments; Pyramid 


a large part- i 

western world” (the pre-Roman 
past is thus thought to have been 
chaotic tlnd barbaric) and that the 
final collapse of -the empire f is pne 
Qf the greatest and saddest stories 
in human history”. The Celtic 
tribes are said- to have . been 
bewildered" and "uneasy” at 
having the complexities of Roman 
life thrust upon thfem by force,. and 
the author Is dismayed that recent, 
excavations at the fort of Vlndo- 
[a ad a- revealed conditions bf filth 
but supposed ^at the commander 
who 1 must have been a civilised 
man v '. . grew careless and let his 
personal standards of cleanliness 
arid "order slip". The features of 
Romeu Britain which receive most 
attention are Lhose which are stilt 
w ltn us today; tqwn planning, Im- 


opens with a concise description of 
life and death in Egypt at tho time 
of the pharaohs. He explains the 


ALL BOOKS FOR 
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process and importance of mummi- 
fication in a society where, as death 
was seen as the beginning of an 
eternal life, in a new world, 

, the homes of the deed wete 
built to last. After this in- 
troduction Pyramid tolls the story of 
the construction of a tomb for an 
imaginary, pharaoh fn 2470 bc. First 
came the choosing of the site wtylph, 
like all other details of the pyramid, 
was designed to refledr the prestige 
of the priaradli iWhile also showlng- 
diio respect to his predecessors. 

Knock, knock 

JANETTnd ALLAN AHLbIrgY- ' ‘ 
Tho Old Joke Book 
Kestrel.. £1.50, (7226:5237 2) 
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The presentation pf a joke is, ,as_ 
every comedian kbows, far mpfe-i 
important than- the joke itself dnd'-*' 
the bast raconteur can raise a laugh 
from the worst material. 'The Old .. 
Joke Book Is amply, filled with 
jokes 'which one has heard before 
and -wbiild:. rather, not r,hi»ve:- tnef 
again, ‘ Nfivertbelfiil’ if they are to 
’be suffered ad jian^ean* th^re could’ 

’ be no better' 1 wy-thaa tWough. Janet. 

apd - Allan i : Ahlberrs;- Book ^hijeh 
r makes u$e ‘'of vivid and- ;H vely' dr^v* 
k; to ensure a jgjo^ if, -nor an 


Once tho site had been chosen, plans 
of the funeral complox and tho pyra- 
mid itself were finalized and build- 
ing begun. Through illustrations and 
the brief explanatory text which 
- Kccorauanlcs cadi picture David 
Macaulay shows ihe craftsmen who 
were employod to do each job, their 
tools, the ingenious techniques 
which enable me pyramid to ■ ritny 
up, and (tie exquisite finish or tiva 
Interiors with their highly decorated 
pillars and wall carvings. Finally he 
shows the mummification of the 
pharaoh, tho placing bf the body in 
. the tomb and tho final sealing up of 
the^tomb. : , 

Tho ; explanations of the niony 
complex processes which spcli a 
massive undertaking involve are all 
clear and accurate but this book Is 
much more than just a textbook on 
the building of a pyramid It is also 
a vlVid portrait of the social customs 
and technical expertise of a civiliza- 
tion. 

Charles White 


actual chuckle from many old 
favourites. Some bf the jokes are' 
purely visual and put many news- 
paper cartoons to shade while 
others, bf the knock, knock or 
waiter, waiter variety^ gain Iramea-. 



decorate .many at me pages. ana are 
Frequently fimhler,' than the jokes 
themselves-' For anyone mio can 
f Ace such' a' barrage of humour this 
collection certainly gives a fresh- 
ness to joke9 which in any ocher ; 
font!, would be unbearable/ Oh^nd' 
account ; jet . laijypne . read- woflq : 
SbJqcieAftmppeijf for .your, approval, 
-^eaderd s^o'illd loqlfaM.; away to 
chortlU' ilpnd-' ' V 

*..• Christopher WilH.ams *-:■ 
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- - — ■ soman mini in education Id guide a 
Afc’M. SCOTT MACI.LOD : republic ni' yeonidii.ftirniuia ; theirs 

A Moral Tale 1¥ °’* a " curnwi moral mission in 

Children's fiction and Americun and pliani minds.' 

culture, 182(1- i860 For tin's ivus also the first age, in 

19Gp|». Archon. SiO. Washington Irvine’s phrase, of 

Clio almighty dollar ” ; and the 

most pressing cask must have 

It is an uld conundrum to dfst>. f r n m ° thp 11 *! !! L ‘ "j 5 i tl,c 'I, 01 '! 1 

i aguish what children actually read instincts 6 B P th 

finiii whnt Is expressly written for wero n(lw ^ ? £f ded ; But . th ®y 
them. Jaws is passed round In tat- Sm l rt S" rigorously In 
tered pnnerback copies today, no K?*” f SL t L 1 ? J s ? 1,orat ?,, needs . of 


Models of virtue 

By Harold Beaver 

rllU! I m if* '!i- 1 ! 1 ' ed l,tri i ,ion "• Siijdc a children’s hooks since. “ They were adventures, nrc almost wholly pro- 
r (.public ut yLOnidii.ftirmeia ; theirs not so much a inirrur of their tec ted ” ** 

was ail curnesi moral mission in rime ”, writes Anne Scott MucLcod, c, ‘ i.u , , . . 

young and pi i mi i minds; . . Foi children had to lenrn. to cim- 




oiyn rewards. Lawyers a 
ministers— unlike their n C ! 0 "- 

emi merparts — are npn-i , 


cjiu merparts — are nearly i-iBS* 
the ideal fathers are 
merchants. Urban. commS bIy 
the source of income. eVe^Tf 5* 
toriil landscapes were tlJ JL. pJs ' 
monditv. E.iterpriXy 


mo rid .tv. Enterprising boys 
entered college, hut SuilrLW 
own business. For behind 
egalitarian talk of the work'SL?* 
sense of "station” Sn5s2 1 « 


nT-.i 1 *!» n HUM III — — ic, yrcic iiurniymg *>MIU LI 

responsibility, and to cope with precisely because they invaded and scoiulinj 

whatever life brought them by destroyed Family and home.” All virtuous. “ «i me 

way of success or failure. They the more important then, in this Yet tills was hardly . , 
l n« tandem fn »- the separate Weds of ? ere , less a f^tonl than an emo * urtpredlclab ! e , and unreliable uni- an imndgru.it society fH^]" 

ioubt res s sew * a *»» w* * t r trait oE an era - isr 

Prairie or The Red Rover were i c l | d lbe ppivate sector; one Yet what a lot too was simply skilled ha mic^ni on vt.P1 r 1 as tiie , P° vert y of the lrfahtha! 
eugerly swapped In the- 1820s. Such Sj JPuer'nf fhS*#2?.i oF lhe male * ™ Issiu 8* an absolute void on tSis The midm.bted kev to fiid^ a foS; ei?flhli<fl ^ ed i,- thc Y sensi bi% a 

books, long remembered and the «her of the female. domestic map of American experi- was the self dNclnH^ Kl£ “iiS fan * il,es ' ^.the lnsh 

quoted by u Richard Henry Dana A wnirum’s role, above all, meant ence: hardly a pioneer or an i mm l- Sp o nta nehy must P a 1 wavs f he* Viir h^i cofnfr* 'wBf? 6 a '\ d , pa E lst 

or Heminn Melville— both children ‘be mothers role. The maternal 8. rfll,t in sight; seldom a foray into in the interest of W cnrefi?l “V PW 

of that decode — do not figure here, stereotype as domestic saint was the wilderness even; no encounter calculation Aaaln Ti? 1 B Pi?t j lari » at °* North America. Bui 

Nor du exciting new imports from Pursued with a baroque intensity. Indians, or bears; rarely even heirs of the mfrTwiif 6 ^ mf SS sviilnlfc V QUt ^u rs , were “nifonnly 
England that imaginative American The indoctrination was relentlessly a backward glance to the ‘heroic preath the iSmlned haMt«^faiir 253! ? fSP* J hel t ■ W ,rfl ®3 

parenis might have suunlled : yass.onate; y past of the Revolutionary War. In- scrutfnyandfeff-deni^ SSS!» » ff °w ,nsh “"warm 

«- a . Protect- SSt K? chlldrS, SSfft' SS^ 


Yet tills was hardly surprhlna 


fe 1' \i c 
.? I! ! l 


i|iiuiLu uy u nicnaru nenry uanu ° ""«i“ 

or Hcrnnin Melville — both children the mothc 
of that decade — do not figure here, stereotype 
Nor du' exciting new imports from Pursued w 
England tliut imaginative American The indoc r 
parenis might have supplied passionate; 
translations of German folk-tales With eyt 
by tlie brothers Grimm, or of fairy- . ing Heav 
tales by Hans Christian Andersen, row paUi 
or Edward Lear’s Book of Non- either h 

sense, dr Charles Dickens’s A In her k 

Christ mtu Carol, or a whole range encrnachr 
of fiction from Marla Edgeworth to eager ni 


SaySwi' *£&Sae SO 

disobedicMco uurents. “The SBEE&. V**! fhJI i.S!." 


Li^L.uii Hum iruu iu JiUKuwurin ro 

Captain Marry at, R. M. Ballanivne 
and Thomas Hughes. 

Not until after 18fi0 wore Ameri- 
cans able to match such talent with 
tha appearance of Little Women in 
1868 and The Adventures of Tom 
Sautuer in 1876. But chft careers of 
Louisa May. Alcott and Mark 
Twain, too, fail outside- the scope 
of this study. Anne. Scott MacT.emi 


nobility to die dictation of those lat J 0,,a ' self-restraint. These were 

wiiom tha world stvl*.* n , ot htefary experiences to be i ' •“ .'•jubiub 

groat. ... Her ■ children revere abs ?. rbed » but moral cameos for The great betrayer of this Family of 

her as the earthly type of perfect sludlous contemplation. SS T" J ie , .fsobedient, or spoilt as tl “™ C S£? 

Si" h !of5n5 c ;= b 

5 their fellow-crea- still the model of pastoral virtue Expressions of auger, envy, pride, socially too divisive* PP * 


still the model of pastoral virtue, 
but imbued with a new moral self- 


Exceut a* a stnac iri ri.rf j . .. u “ ier, . I,e maria Sedgwick zf ^ uy “ eia worK, or bv 

mm of c hi 1 (Ire ' UtcrMilra t^o v !? d Lj ( di S Map£a Ch!Id tirelessly P u *. Earnestness went hand in 

are ! a r aol v ' t orao tt^r ^ t ^ strassed - F « r it was mainly women baad m ‘ h simplic ty (iu food and 

clu tiisy * llteiwwe'* en ahe ’^streS es* ?i?1 1 O who . fil,ed the breach! £*{■■) « twosldes.of the same 

"conceptually Impoverished and in' ^ ,0U S £| Samuel Goodrich proved ?l ora co , n ' s curious that no 
slstently proachy ' d ho , nl ,° sc Prolific and succe®, ^ q^doned such superior exam- 

■ „ . ■ . beginning with lus Peter Pablev’s I*, S, ,W wondered. how or why they 

.The children's fiction' market ofAm er i ca (1827). He was^ to unfailingly spur others to 


JUUUJSIVBIIBSS ; ---- — -- miu-Mnvnjr OIKT 

Expressions of »ijg er , envy, pride, socially too dlvista/ drD PP«< 1 “ 

^St !e[ &PS to" u s; t 

SbS&r s~g££j*s ' w 

Esf„„r h o -Stls 

which had to be cm'refted before II I ‘ part ? UI , °. nl y D ™{™> 

PokIoS" t0 unmanageable become semi mentally ‘sTnudged and 

' Olurred. No wonder Huckleberry 

ven when passion had been res- wa * banned from the Concord 

ninari l i.. . ■ 1 7 . lihi-atwa I Ik a « « . a .a 


must projuic and successful, „ ‘* ucouul *| u superior exam- nordon-T pro- pecome sentimentally smudged and 

W" ni yg With his Peter Parley’s $!&$ Sn? re f how or wb 7 * e - v t? 1 ' blurred. No wonder Hucklebtrry 

< 182 /)- He was to |3arinn Wn^e B ^ Ur ot ¥ rs t0 . F v ? n J wl,e L n P asaion had been res- was banned from the Concord 

ba , l “ e ffl’i BJyton of the juvenile HJl SfHL“ ta ? t archetypal trained the moral inquisition must librar y 1 It offended not Only the 

ni erfet1tu * ■ 7. puhlishlng some ^ n tbe b 9 art « of * dBb ® faced. “ Let us examine our ncv ( ? ent ility — and Transcendental 

170 voiumes of which seven milUon JJS } G f° rg€ Washing- MOTIFS before we say W have “Ptumsrn— of. the middle-aged but 

bad be n e '' acid by 1856. The ereater militS^^ ” 0t u 0r h ' s D 9H? WELL”, suggests one typl! £■ Pat'ant dldactlmn of the older 

W'jl this vast output was ..IdenH.dSlHfiS 18 °i' pr , es * cal MHma - • generation. Laced with Freudian 


mveuted th antehfellfnri .Artiirica. ■ noiiflcrion — geographies, Iiistoriea, a £i ininlstradons.. but- for= his • Self-denial than (« ,u* certainties,’ that didactic urge W 

But lack of. range, and Quality can botanies, renders— but even hU lV Xobl £ ' char «fter M ? The influence lesson altlma , ta this day nervndes Americar 

have Its socmlo^cal compensations. Parley’s Juvenile Tales and SU n b 3 U P prior excellence applied breadwinner lm, esS i! whether In homes : 'the search for rlahl 

%&xz atssKifeii’wss ECFrii tMscf ,rS r v- saa sjbl w itJi 
»Z'H^r&o.r c ,.t- Wu'saAa 


i w „ "““'‘.“w personal 'moral 

' fi 0 ' --WM . to 

acldevo an early matuHiy- an early 


mockingly opposed the nonsense of 
Mother Goose as . much as the fan- 
tasy and violence of such "old 
monstrosities" .as Little Red 


ren are constantly warned „i! ,ar ^ an f°y 3 remain obsessiondly 
wt all- fSSSfr i252? educational, extending knotvlddgo 

-prising activity/ the rabhf ni d S? ow ll , ow " at the exnepse oi 
th fot El 'Dorado, that found f Even imaginative chljSrens 
^porary . expression R |n Sn .fc atu « to 0j pfton comes 'pbrpMe 


, ■ Enron ror isi 1 'Dorado, that M r “" «»'«**« wive cnnqiE«« 

lffl T ‘S « intl Jf qualities could most contemporary ■ expression In tho .fft? ?°ji°f t0fl i coraes.'purpose 
immediately be exercised on alco- Gold Rush of 1849, Is nowhere re! £Sn-„ a d , ldflclic «■»“«> fai 
hollc fathers and selfish or indo- Hocted In children’s Hcdonf True ■•Hmh .? 6 , croatlve resp 0 u*s (twan 
l?. n Af n S t _ 1,ers ’ ? a *ers iu barticular wealth was of the Inirlt Z SifeSSP 1 ^ '«««? fo ' 


iiimpHon, " T ■ uc - con ‘ 

' ^ B3 di d a crit,' therefore, 

E ^ G f "wJcdn 

y School UuIpn. FlQtlon eS 

• • fjrlili vvaa , considered dankerotis 
' ttotfi'Wh ."Books 
„ rd0dihE *V ' warned'-, ‘ one 
1 are . *J’ numerous and in- 

; °k3s: 


MacLeoi 
able, bu 


irian con- ““Cusses mny , be . unreadable, bi 
bring Its r A , W8ua S she ra/sos are still valli 
rous mar- a “» a society which conceivi 

S. * t8 own social life, its politics/ Ii 

toreign relations . : as a comple 
« r «Wl« of .good,, and,, evil, - whet 
eve ry. Citizen is both rJuaside spe 


thoT : chara t tic. 4 ^ F 


M’ 1 . Win may also be our loss; Death, mortality, -widow- any task- whateW -^TSKhln ^SS ^drofo fiedop' I 


icern for children’s literature s 
tege for didactic moralities. Wh 
i. claim tliat right feelipgs, hov 
■r changed the ' cirtiimstancei 
no longer. the cOptrdllioB facto 
cliildre n's fiction . to. t : thW;; day 
■ that 1 professional -'children 
hors are no longer concerne 
h- bringing their- young readei 
the “-correct view ” ? 
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ARABIC POETRY 


Under Western eyes 


By Edward W. Said 


- nadawi’s hub it is to pass jiidgilicnr Arid a were onlv slight I v less 

M. M. UADAWI : V 11 ... ll,c worth, achievement, famous. Dr Baduwi' lias vinic shrewd 

A Critical Introduction to Modern !” f “ cn ^® 5 ns a *eiwiUve reader uf uhsei various on tlie genre of expat- 

Arahic Poelrv puctiy Ins own feelings ahum ivliui nine or Muhjur pnetry, with iis 

_ , . , ... . „ iinclry can be and do, about what csuggeivud sense of isolaLiou, its 

289 pp. Cum bridge University I rcss# kind of poetry is the best (or beucr) often numdlin ideulizuiinn of sn- 
£9 (paperback, £ 4 ). " 


poetry li is own feelings ahum ivliai rime nr Multjur jnicii'y, with iis 
pnetry cun be and do, about what esuggeivii.il sense of isolaLiou, its 
kind of poetry is the best (or beucr) often numdlin idculiftiiinii of sn- 
sort, emerge necessarily. On tbe called “ eusiurn ” spirituality, and 
whole these fee bugs, as well as its yearning for imuira] sim'niicilv. 


lhe ideas tliut iiiErcfiuemly nuinunl- Yet when he returns in i lie Middle 
The difficulties of writing in ize them, are not quite ns jinprcs- East m discuss posi-wm- dcvulop- 
Englisii about modern Arahic poetry sivo: I shall rctMii to them a ments In Arabic poetry. Dr Badawi 

are truly formidable. This is u hnlo Inter, i s much less engaging, lie hasn’t 

realistic assessment, not the usual According to Dr Uodawi, the late much sympathy either for the 11 coin- 
piety about poetry being finally ninctcemli-ccniury poets — Hnnidi mined” poetry produced by such 
unintelligible except in its original particularly — move towards modern- major figures ‘as Uayynti mid Say- 
language. To write for an Anglo- ity by rejecting tlie Abbusid con- yah, or for tbe experi men lal 
American audience on poets like vent in it of formal and set pneiry- frenzy (or sn it seems to hint) of 
Khalil Mutran, Bulund Haidari, and by-rule and/or command. Whereas poets like Adonis, Yusif al-Khal, 
Adonis is first of all to mention the traditionalists and ncoclassicists Khalil Hawi, Tawfik Sayegh and 
more or less totally unfamiliar consciously ” return to the classicism Jabra Jabra. The poets of 7 ‘ resist- 
names; then it is to make no of the past literary heritage of die ance” — by which Dr Badawi quite 
assumptions whatever about Arabic Arabs”, the pre-roman tics, among properly identifies the larest genera- 
literature generally (and least of all them Khalil Mutran, Mazini, and lion of Palestinian poets whose work 
modern Arabic literature), and ’Anqitd, are concerned about “sin- was written inside Israeli prisons, 
therefore to be unable to dupend mi eerily, spontaneity and rhe engage- where most of them were political 
any shared experience of style, ment of the whole of the poet’s per- prisoners, or outside the occupied 
idiom, form with one’s audience ; son al ity in the creative process territories in the Palestinian dins- 


ary sort (snort otogrupnies, expiun- s , \ r 

nitons of words, identification of donnl, lines of deninrcattnn between Dr Badawi expresses the mi Icl os t 
traditions and cativemioiis) at the tl>c Broups of poets. Dr Uadnwi leads possible enthusiasm for 'ultra- 
expense of more interesting tilings U!i t0 believe that romantic Arahic modem Arabic poetry, his heart is 
like prosodic analysis, elucidation of 1’"®“?. is “!' hiter-war pheiiomenoii, not really on its side : 
difficult passages, and internal coin- |“ d J* , SSnMt^ 0 Mu« , ^ihe 1 do ,,ot ,hi,,k [t WQ,lld be nn 
mentwy. Even the use of quotation * * nia X' : n Fluenced ? hv exaggeration to say thnt at its 

caii turn Into a dlspirltlngly tedious K hn li Mutran - the r molf^ were best the New A, abic poetiy bas 
business. Ill other words, almost Iq’ e -tature imtl mia lifc nml hoi? ]ts own original character, wiilcBi 
by defmitmii the Eng lsh-ivnting C V. 1 Mlfaiornilmi distinguishes it from tbe rest of 

critic of Arabic pnetry is off to a he '"? a . th? s r 1 1 im I * ?n3 n) modern poetry. Its contribution 
very disadvantaged start and kept 2nfuce ^ uimttalna^ ove ,ies ln tbe fact lhat i whil ° u 

to n relatively underdeveloped sort toaeth ’ with e t d . e oe J nawer of expresses the anxiety and 

01 dlSC0U1 ‘ 3 °- SKpafhy «inc?d e ’Slic'd ^5!?™ “JL J? 

■Yet even within such limits— and *}\ d tovlng description 1 ’. Along with J i^/SepW concSned Shout the 
they are truly severe ones-one this went a certain amount of for- j cit? ’m id £e of Arab 

noed not write an uninteresting, -or ranl expenment, although the hold cultur^ in a traaic aee It is 

unsophisticated, book of criticism, of the oos.do on poetic product, o„ S™^ p 5, 1 , |SJ te .nTn.l(ini’ 

at one and the same time. 


unsophisticated, book of criticism. of lt, e qasiaa on poet 
The virtues of supplying genuinely never really slackened 
“thick” information in such an Contemporary wit 
instance are evident. Many cate- poetry was the poetr 


Con temporary with romantic _ . 

poetry was the poetry written by Its ablest practitioner is Adonis, 


gories, conceptual schema^ and Arab expatriates in the Americas ; whose enormous Influence, Dr 
metaphor^ which most critics of the most famous figure of course is Badawi says ungenerously, “ for 
Western literature assume have a Jlbrun, but Nu’ulma, Abu Madi and the sake of the future of Arabic 
universal validity, can be tested nn 

Arabic literature ; new, or at least ■ ■■ ■- ■■■— 

hovel, lypes of aesthetic experience 

will be discovered In the process. rr-n Y'% 

and new crlticul formulations will. I np^ lx 

have to be found accordingly. Mast JL ilv l\vLUlll 

Important, I think, (lie vital dialec- 
tic between poet, litngtiouo, and 

society — out of which, finally, all TJie heat oj that town, 

pop try arises — will be elucidated desecrated sidings, sour platforms 

and^nudo newly manifest in signifi- of conversation* 

cant ways. Our regular ideas about and a sign askew. 

such itiattcrs as originnlhy, conveiv- When the train pulled out, 

non, lithmry periods, tho author- / too was a passenger. 

Function, aesthetic structure, influ- Mother had a near Lo live 

ence, and so forth, will probably get 

a good shaktng-up, some of them Father a fau) . 

will be scrapped, othors fortified : a,ld 0 second wife in the bargain , • 


all, in any event, 'will acquire dimen- 
sions previously uu thought of. 
Certainly the very notion of a tnoil- 
cm Arabic poetic discourse ought lo 
get Itself sharpened, if not authori- 
" tatlvely defined, in the process. But 
that cgu happen only ff the critic 
. tries consciously to free hi mi elf of 
•.the hobbles put on him by his sub- 
■ ject.' ■ 

M. M. Badnwi's Critical Introduc- 
tion to Modern Arabic Poetry is 
.solidly packed with a great deal of 
information about recent poetry in' 
Arabic. However, Dr Badawi does 
not seriously engage the issue nE 
whether or riot there Is an Arabic 
poetry as opposed to modern Egyp- 
tian, Syrian, Iraqi, or Palestinian 
, noetic trad! Bans. He begins with 
Mahmud Sami,. al-Barual (1839- 
J804) and concludes with Adonis; 

• DftrWisK, Sayyab, Khal and .the other 

K rominent contemporary poets. Yet 
ow much Di* Badawi's conscientious. 

- study is an iotroduction and how 
•much It is a critical achievement of 
its own (of tha. sort .described above) 
wlll^become evident, .if we briefly 
sumraarbie its contents ; nnd ; its 
L' . hiethod. After a. few pages of- gen- 
;■ oral /cultural :, introduction. Dr 
‘ V|1 padawi's narrative (for bis method 
•M a i remorselessly serial ono) begins 
■ with the group' of poets he calls iieb- 
• -.. classical: Barudl, Shauqi, Hafiz, 

• ' Ibrahim, Zahawi. Rusafi. Jawahiri.' 

. Uqdor each of. the rubrics that he 
'. Vuses to grpltp together a number of 
related .. . poets (pre-romantic, 

. '-k romantic, emigrant) Dr Badawi 
, schedules a disejussipn, of each poet 1 
• .preceded by a short biographical ' 
.. ' Sketch,; that is i followed by a the- 
' : tttftUc BeScriptlon of bqth the poetry 

ftllfl ihu nXht 1 * nnnAnat /loiinlnilltlflll K . 


The heat of that town, 
desecrated sidings, sour platforms 
of conversation, 
and a sign askew. 

When the train pulled out, 

[ too was ff passenger. 

Mother had a year to live, 

Father a few 

and a second wife in the bargain, 

a medical woman 

whose hospital is full of strangers. 

All that ahead, 

the first outbreak of kill ing . . 
still unrepnrted, the first 
girl l would swear to die for 
a child in England. 

Back to school, back to dsafe 
dorm with a view, 
leaving the bridge at Howrah 
its barrage balloons deflated, 
its girders intact, and under it 
the river. 

Back to a room with a view, 
evening chapel — praying dear God 
let it end soon^- 

. the Quadrangle where we assembled 
to ivatch a flogging, 

, yo-po competitions, rhino beetles. .■ 
Back to all of that; 

. station after station sliding 
into the past . 

And to return and know , 
what one has lost, . 
and know the disaffecLions . 
that slice through house aiid flesh 
as if if ie simplest love 
is nowhere to be found, as if 
the, family's broken for good. 

The last junction V 

on the way north - ; . 

arrives at three in the niprhing; ■ 

And down iri the platrid : • ■ -j 

Mother, Waiting to be buried 

di\d Father waiting i ^ 

oud the earth, v ; • ' - 1 . 

■ ■■:, of imknqwn affiliation, ' . . .. ... 

' being cprvedjritd iriapj, .>• ' 

■, ; ' shaded, -totemic. 
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How to Do Things 
With Words 



pneiry, one can only hope will not 
he long lasting”. We guihur that 
whnt is more proper “ 10 ihe genius 
of t lie Arabic language” is .wine- 
filing resembling the poetry of 
Mut run, a great Wo rchi worth inn- 
style poci whose best work, how- 
ever, was (lone by u limit rhe early 
l‘J30s. 1'lnt line uf |)r Buduwi's 
argument ihi'uiighuiii confirms the 
.sect ions ii nd selections nf his 
Aur/io/ogji of Afoiieni Am hie Verse 
(Beirut, 1969). 

This i lien is a very rough pnScis 
of Dr Riulaivi's hunk, a hook unique 
in English (di- having churied ill 
hroad and comprehensive fushiun 
the Hlien lerriiory of modern 
Arabic poetry. As an act of faith- 
ful narrative reconstruction it is an 
important piece of work. For too 
long now there has been an un- 
fortunate vacancy In Western know- 
ledge about non- political matters In 
the Arab world; this vacancy will 
surely be filled to a great extent 
by Dr Biulawi’s work, which puis a 
nmjor segment of contemporary 
Arab culture securely before the 
Western render. Dr lladuwi’s range 
is catholic for the most part, so 
that when omissions occur (o g, 
scarcely a mention of the Lebanese 
poet Said Aqi) they ure surprising. 

Yet as I suggested earlier, the 
major critical accomplishment of 
Dr Bailmvl’s bonk may he not so 
much in what it savs about the sub- 
ject, but lathel in riie kinds of ques- 
tions it raises implicitly, almost by 
Its avoidance of issuos, its com- 
monsensical skirting of them. For 
Dr Badawi is a scholar who allows 
his reader to feel the groat con- 
straints on the Engllsh-snanking 
crluc of Arabic poetry, without at 
the same time affording the reader 
a glimpse of what in that poetry Is 
inherently resistant j to a certain 
kind of Western criticism. 

Moreover Dr Baduwi is a scholar 
whose optic — to use a usefully up-to- 
date term- — is not critical fnr is cri- 
tical only In □ very limited sense), 
but archlviil ; for him modern poetry 
is n record of births mid deaths, 
rhemes, images, u list of ndjc-crivcs, 
geiicrnl terms like “spontaneity ” 

, “ sincerity *' and ‘ f natural ”, , all of 
winch -ore contained in envelopes 
like (his; 

Another pninn is cntiilcd “Tlie 
Mil age of . Friendship.’' This 
sentiment Is expressed lu count- 
less other poems. In “ The Futility 
nf Lifo” be writes, “If man 
were to. know ilia full extent of 
his misery in life he would not 
linvo wished to be born.*’ In 
“ Boredom with Lifo ** b nr ad am 
sots In us q result of the iwct be- 
ing suddenly assailed by tho 
disease of doubt whan ho was in 

, tho midst of his enjoyment of n 
cu in for table and easy lifo. Sliukrl 
composed poo ms on Lhe duality, 
of passion, lovo/linic relation-,.! 
• ships, repentance. and crime which 
reveal . n is .fascination with un*' 
usual states of mind. Despite the 
low opinion of human , nature 
which he held Shukri was not a 
cynic ; on the contrary, his poetry, 
is imbued with a strong foaling 
of pity, as Is clear in, for inStrfnce,. 
Ills poem v The Murderer ’V pj 


dramatic monologue In which 1 tho 
poet evinces a dcop'-ronted sense) 
of sin, together with great com- 
passion for human suffering, 
reminiscent" In'- sortie ways ' of 
Shakespeare’s portrayal of. Mao- 
bath, by which l£ may Very well 
have bebh Inspired. 

If there is’an excessive wi-fli-eienf- 
to 'Dr Badawi’s thematic -and rather 
aiul-formal poetic glosses, it is 
because. he is trying discord&ntly to 
j do several tilings at the same time. 
Too often he sounds more like a 
. harassed cataloguer than a literary 
critic ; this is nowhere more pain- 
fully evident than in his .account 


J. L. Austin 
Edited by J. O. Urmson 
and Marina Sbisa 

J. L. Austin'?. N55 William Jainc 
Lectures, *a choice work by one til* 
the most acute ami oriuii>;il minds 
Hint England has produced in onr 
liinc' {TLS) were first published 
in J9fi2, lhe printed version being 
based on his very lull lecture 
notes. For t1ii> second edition l lie- 
editors have returned to the 
original notes, and their revision 
of text ;ind up pend is makes this a 
clearer, and al the same lime more 
faithful, record of Austin's words. 
Second edition LI. 50 Oxford 

Documentary. 
Expression and 
Thirties A merica 

William Stott 

‘it is one of the hot hooks 1 tune 
rend on Lite thirties. It is also one of 
rite best books. I have read mi 
modern forms of communication, 
because it is so spec i lie.’ So wrote 
AVir Society ‘.s reviewer when this 
hook was Jirst published in l‘)?4. 
Now available in paperback, this 
illuminating study includes n largo 
section of dramatic ‘period* 
photographs. Illustrated paper 
• covers £3/25 Galaxy Books 

Bay Area H ouses 

Edited by Sally 
Wood bridge 
Many lirst-rnnk architects have 
worked Sn the Bay Aren of San* 
Francisco, nnd they have left 
behind a large number of 
magnificent houses. This 
architectural history of the area 
shows how the local tradition oC 
domestic architect ure has 
.Nourished front the end of the 
nineteenth century to I tie present 
day, with splendid illusl rations, 
1136.75 

Frontier V iolence 

Another Look 
W. Eugene Hollon 
First pit liiisltcd in 1TM and now 
available in paperback, this 
cn grossing] y written book deals 
.with llic misdeeds nf claim 
jumpers, entile rustlers, hired 
gangsters, nnd ‘respectable’ . 
ranchers, bankers, and railroad, y 
owners. Professor I lollon also . 
discusses the injustices pcrpetntled 
on, mi nor ity groups: Indians, 
Mexicans, Negroes, and Chinese. 
Ill list rated paper covers Guhxy 
Books £2!25 


Migration in. 
Post-War Europe 


Edited by John Salt 
and Hugh Clout 


Population move m cm in Europe 
since 1 945 has been ex tensive. 
These new essays concent rate on, 
long-distance jnpvcs, as these ana 
arguably tbe one* of m ost 
significance for lhe balance of a 
regional population dislrihinion. 


of ' co mem no rary poatiy. o ne senses Each, essay cleiils wi t li a pa ri je tjhl r 
that die poetry’s often desperate migration theme, firstly reviewing 
lngenuiiy ef fends Dr Badawl'j taste the general si l Uhlicn iff Western 

’ on the one band, and on the (Hher, nnd then areinfi detailed i 


arid Wearily 1 ,' his tirosd! is fareoil to 
service the . schoWcy .devotion fC 


' v ni d '^ e PbBps genera) development. • ! '".’i • 1 snMqa, tocemic. . , 

these things Dr BddawJ , relies ... • ,:; x \ .Vt -'•> ", -.Irv’ 

f: -TOSsMSS?® : Kaleem Omar : 

-:' r the .poet about his pWii • . ; . ' \ ' ' I L 

v;.'P a Bttd l nractice' InteVnimentlv. Dr . m ■ ulm i i ' 'y ". 1 ! mm ■ ■ y i j 


,■ ‘■I ' p cacti ce. ^ JnteVni i rient ly,.- Dr \ 'y ia 'i i V. 

■' -s ‘-r . . - r':' f: . 

- jj: :• ‘i’ • '•-. 


duty, the ciiltlvated'Wari’s offended 
taste, tbe- cicerone’s •aea) to'. , bp 
■ f thoroughly helpful, apd'i he English 
;■ •' critic** gitafript somehow to deal 
"..with 'a particularly bripleasani! ayant- 
'.'V garde, writing. '- • • ;. iiy . 

' if' use .the adjective English 
: y advisedly, eyen Uifiugh Dr 'Badaivi 
,/>is art .Egyptian, scholar rtqvi teaching 
l at ..Osforp^ FCr Dr^BatfeWl’s; orlripol 
U Mdoak 1 reflect no BWOreneSii ijf b‘( 
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IIUlMV'it i»5 ll.l-i J'UHl? (HI, fill .It 

Il-.k-i .i jjc n. -iiiiii ii, m Con t i in. r. I* I 
and Ani’.'i iimi ciilici.m, i' spit: nil k 
in Mich shims <is riiiiittnrii'hiii, i Ii «_■ 
lIli'H.v hT mUrpiviatiiin, fnrnulioii. 
and insvxhiMiiaiyiic criticism. Naiin- 
allv Him u is jiu Ui.ci'i'iiihlc Marxist 
sirjin in llr ikiLuvi's work. 

His critic. il enterprise is aiiclioreil 
w lo .speak In the nmhienct* of 
CiHil.sl, ,-ir.iHemic criticism of the 
early iiventicili cc-nturv, ami tlius lie 
is noi affected by critics like 
William Knipsun, or Frank Kcr- 
n hi ile, nr Raymond Williams. His 
ideas a hum modernity— which is uf 
course the central issue raised by 
his bunk — have nothing to do either 
with modernism or with form (opart 
from some rather marginal observa- 
tions on the differences between 
classical and modern metres). .The 
very idea of an avant-garde repels 
him, and certainly such matters as 
experimental adventures, or the 
varieties of transgression with which 
avant-garde modernism lias always 
been us -.ori fired, seem to anger him. 
liven the need for difficulty, nr the 
philosophy of difficulty, so far as 
modern poetry has been concerned, 
.strikes no chord of sympathy in 
him ; lii& affinities are for poets 
whose work is immediately avail- 
able without distracting Complexi- 
ties. 

I hope I am making It dear that 
wliat bothers me about Dr Badawi's 
work fs not so much his vnlucs. 
winch I am perfectly prepared ro 
respect, bin his unwillingness either 
to defend or explain them. When, 
for example, he refers to the 
originality of a given poet, he gives 
us no Idea of what originality In a 
poet is. except to send us frequently 
lo C. von Grunebaum’s lamentable 
SSW, 0,1 lUc notion that Arabic 
literature , coirhl not have been 
original because plagiarism was 

Aral«i CCB * ,tC ^ l* rac ^ ce umong the 

tendentious diesis 
teK ed .,? ,s ? *3° von Grime- 
vrK ideological predilections, 
which were to reduce Islam to the 
a 11 ® tenonlly Inferior, and 
Bu! I unoriginal ”, . culture. 

Jiut apart from completely mls- 
in i?E pre & 1 * Idea of originality 
neither Dr Badawl nor von Grime? 
MW* ae « m 9 to have she slightest 
inkling that It is possible to 
pwlectly " original “and ■ repeti- 

ii nr * ven p . la 8iarisHc At the 
Mme, time, nor that' " originality »» ■' 

r"?L **■ uoJms of courso 


A hunt i l:i • i>v i'.iil.iwi Ini-, null) in 'A 
t«» .ill In hi; ' ll ii is nucristiim 

lo null 1 iloit tin- ciiti-Rurik": nf nmcl- 
ern .-Vi.iljit iioviiv i Ii id lie disciKset 
are ii ■ ili.-iiiiil.ir from all c fine * 
n->eti li\ liMditi.jii.il crilicf ivrilin;: 
in Amide, like I)i Uudinvi's senior 
conieuipaiioi y, Aiik Khmi .il-Mal;- 
ili »f. I o |>|- liiidaui, the great in 
fliteiiCLs on Aniliic poetry are West- 
ern, outride influences, yet fie does 
not in in lyse flic fjsrinatiug question 
of what uper.ilcs mil ride and wliui 
Inside Arabic 1 1 tern lure so fur ris 
his pliers ai e concerned. When he 
ches Mahmoud Danvish's deelain- 
linn ihut lie was influenced by 
Lorca and Neruda, nr Adonis's that 
he was influenced by Renfi Char, 
we ure being led to believe rlmt 
those are the influences that 
couptcd. The fact is, as any reader 
of Adonis knows, that there are 
powerful Islamic or Arabic influ- 
ences that may seem more Important 
(eg, Noffuri and al-Sayuti). And 
surely Da r wish was influenced by 
FBdiVH Tur|un and Jabra nnd Sayyab 
as ni urh as he was by Lorca and 
Nertidu. 

There Is a further matter. Dr 
BadatvFs citation of his poets' views 
on their art is always interesting 
and valuable. But he is uncom- 
monly willing tn take what they say 
about themselves as a sure guide 
to what in fact they do and are 
as poets (c g, in the passage quoted 
above about Abd el-Rn liman 
Shtikri). Is it not due that like 
the “ statements " made in a noom, 
the poet's statements about Ills art 
need to be treated ’less as ordinary 
languages expressions than as aspects 
of poetic intendonality, which re- 
quire a more complex decoding 
thun the .simple face value assur- 
ances that _ Dr Badawi finds in 
them ?. Besides, why cite Adonis’s 
views on poetry without also tak- 
ing into account Ids massive 1974 
dissertation (published in Beirut), 

AI Thabit unit mutalwil, on the tra- 


AI Thabit unit miitaliivil, on the tra- 
dition of- Arabic poetry? What are 
the criteria by which some state- 
ments made by a poet are con- 


sidered to bo useful and others 
not? These ore problematics that 
no one writing about modorn 
French poetry say, or modern 
.American poetry, can afford to 
ignore: . why should we assume 
that they are any less relevant to 
a study of modern Arabic poetry? 

For, as I. said earlier, there is a 
whole critical literature, both Wes- 
tern and Arabic, that Dr Badawl 
slights by ignoring it, as If por- 
haps to suggest that Arabic poetry 
Js a relatively simple matter and 
has no need of the kind of com- 
Plejdty normally accorded poetry 
by Westerners; The Beirut Journal 
MmaqiJ to say nothing of Sh'ir 
and al-Adab, the -criticism of KUallda 


I siipptv.r I ,un snyiim tun ilist 
iIii-tl* is mi nil sv i ill' ni drama, and 
no feel fm liie iniuiisiiy nf pi, eric 
,is well .is liisinricnl rcaliiv. in ivfial 
Dr i'xKlaui write 1 :. For him i^ii'ui nut's 
«n.Jit poem ** Aklii " (whose title 
Dr Mutfuwi mistakenly iron rimes ;is t 
“ Friend ", v.-liei eas it rimi'ld In- 
“My IJroilier ”) ami Jkuvi's '* 
rm 1962" ure puems nt disillusion, 
ami yet what of rim e«inrntuii:.|y 
varving degree of wnrldliiiL'ss in 
each, the fact lliut one poem whs 
written in the imer-wur period, the 
other after two decades nf Arul» 
independence ? There is such a 
thing as a specifically Aruti history 
to which Arab poets have respon- 
ded, and which they themselves 
have had a share in making. On this 
peculiarly lived and felt history, 
with its eccentric dates, periods, 
waves and currents. Dr Badawi is 
strangely silent. For him it seems 
that there is a rough equivalence 
between' one historical period and 
another; encii, equally, gets into 
poetry, Just as he assumes too thai 
the relationship between a poet and 
his historical moment is an un- 
deviating relationship between a 
reality and Its literal transcriber. 

As a scheme for Arab literary his- 
tory, Dr Badawi's book will not do. 
One cannot know from it that such 
dates as 1948, 1956, 1967, 1970, 1973 
have a significance , for the Arab 
poet that far exceed the im- 
portance for him of the two 
world wars. Neither can one 
learn from Dr -Badawi how the 
poets, among themselves, used 
and evaluated each other ; for mod- 
em Arabic poetry, like all poetry, is 
a. language and a community of rea- 
ders and writers. Of this persuasion 
Dr Badawl is innocent. What we 
miss in his writing is a genuine com- 
parndsm, one of whoso functions is 
td illustrate the different durations, 
temporalities, figures, configurations 
to be found in the various liter nry 
histories available to us and to him. 
Lurking behind Dr Badawi's prose 
is the sense that T. S. Eliot, The 
Dial, and I. A. Richards matter far 
more than such groupings as the 
Sh’ir group, or Lewis Awad, and 




‘Destination 

Disaster’ 

. Sir, — I was nne of hundreds who 
filled the American Church in 
North Audley Street for the 
memorial service h few days aftur 
the crash of the DC-10 into the 
Forest of Ermciionvilie on March 3, 


Evangelists and 
Evangelicals 

Sir,— I hope it is not loo m hi, 
t» use Bernard Bergonzi „ ' 
occasion for making a (reetaukS! 
run generally appMeablS^S™ 
Wlint, I wonder, Is " evanaft 

A 4 wSi, 


fo% ebt n armci, °»viiie on Warcn -i, .suppuseu to mean In his stLZL. 
1 ? 74 ‘ «.? u i share of tl,e SrleC^ (November 2G) that " Manv ^ “ 
. thac congregation was . . . believe that Leavis’s eva^iByiwi 
not the only emotion that I have emphasis distorts the teach 
elt about that disaster. The rest literature us a h. man! 


not the only emotion that I have 
felt about that disaster. The rest 
is anger. The tragedy was man- 
made, foreseeable, avoidable and 


literature us a humane dSdnSE" 1 ? 
I suspect, that in fact it man 
evangelistic (the " urgent voice 


IVI baccatiic, tiVUIUdU C aim b . 

inexcusable. It was made possible bom* on ImuninT'ErZ 
by that cynical indifferenco on the saved ? ”*). The confution is eenmp 
part of persons charged with public common. 18 eett|B * 

I cr ueflest form _ f wll A ch is F he . An evangelical is a person hold- 
the co 7 up, l on ,n * cert «ln theologically rather 
generated by the connection be- conservative, characterhtiuHv 

modern DonEcs^® business and Pauline bei/efs; beliefs that J 
„ ®™ cs ‘ 0 °, u h say, Wesley and Whitefiald and 

,P^ var _ Stewart, reviewing the Ciapliam Sect. Evangelical, tit 
Destination Disaster (November adjective, describes that son of 
suggests that apportioning the belief or people; as in G. R 
blame might be "a sterile exer- Belleine’s A History of the Em- 
else . One can agree, as he ob- gBlical Party in the Church of 
serves, that "die blame should be England (1908) or Ian Bradley’s 
spread over many people and most recent The Call to Seriousness: Tm 
? i.„ a ’ per ,a P s » upon “ ,e officers of Evangelical Impact on the Kic- 
rnose government organizations to nans. An evangelical is a rather 
which have the power to Inspect specific kind of Christian. Learit 
H!i! !° ; But lie concludes I* n°t, then, accurately to be des- 

merely that The Ermenonville dis- cribed as evangelical. He is not 
™ ar , has . been thoroughly investi- even, clearly, any kind of Christian 
• and w ? ra H st hope tliat its at a *h He cannot, either, be said 
wainings are heeded". to have an "evangelical emphasis ", 

Is that to ha nil 9 Tv.™ f° r evangelical, denoting as it doe? 


warnings are heeded". ** * to have an "evangelical emphasis", 

, Is that to be all ? Darn n,* for e vangelical, denoting as it doe? 
hope so much ? And bevmiH tiTi. something untransforabW fixed end 

responsible hn» h°"n Evangelical Piuno "—an advertise- 


MtuMalf to say nothing of Sh’ir 
end al-Adab, the criticism of KUallda 
Said (whom Dr Badawi mentions far 
mo allusively). Glial l Sluikrl, Kamal 
Abu DIb, Samir Sayegh, and a whole 
grpup or intolllgent and sophisti- 
cated- contemporary .critics- — all 
clipse deal amply With inElunnco (and 
its anxieties), trodltioo, originality, 
-structure,' poatry-a.nd-society, mei're, 
unltv, -in -a way that , comnlohients 
similar discussions of- slmHar mat- 


the writers Influenced by him, or 
the Resistance poets : and tills pre- 
ference finally- distorts— indeed 
makes it impossible for Dr Badawi 
finally to render — the continuities 
and discontinuities of modern Ara- 
bic poetry. Why ? Because in the 
main that poetry has expressed the 
uneven development of modern 
Arab society, as well as its revolu- 
tionary thrust, and if has expressed 
that development in modes funda- 
mentally sympathetic with it. 

Dr Badawl, on the other hand, 
stands back from the whole busi- 
ness, denying k its Internal and 
native coherence, unwilling ( or per- 
haps unablo) to grant that modern 
Arabic poetry has achieved the In- 
dependent stature given it by Its 
time. Place , and society. Why this 


tiuf future®? « e tFLZoB 

fiS 

far as I kn5w hS’been ££k v £ ava "8 a »“l papers-literaliy invites 
from office or recall fc25L V f5 ? QU ta I® a ™ the peculiar style 
overseas embassy as bei^ unH S l und K tt - lots of ovangeiicaj asceoi* 
for public service wC t bhes. It is not a metaphorical use. 

thl. mSc i,, MnVrwtlon *1,«* Evangelic, to. 

hi the United Stotes the aStude ? the “PJ^ella name for the body 
I have encounter erf S h»« t U d f °t evangelical doctrines and the sect 
that encomnBsspri has ? ne of believers lit it (not, as some 

distant expK*ssion d of reer^ nr lfl p , e 9 ple ™*er carelessly call it re- 
persona] Fosses hi ■ ee nhL«L^ giving an extinct torm, Evanga lsm). 
indifference w» 9 thl pnkumaric Evangelism 1 b rather tho activity o‘ 
riUn moral tho evangelist (in the sense of "Go- 


personal losspq in ■ extinct ronn, isvanEousum 

indifference tn thl ^vnngelism 1b rather tho activity of 

Hn« fjrlvi • t0 , tha moral co rrup- tho evangelist (in the sense of "Go»- 
fi° n . tbe,n J? » Jt pel preacher ’ 1 )/ 1 WhSEjte. doe*^ 


ia a Pnc® to pay For the 

comfortable connections between 
corporate profits and politico! ]X 
, 0,,e * . “ff'ee with the 
ai ' t ‘ 1 “ a demand for » congres- 
•te d j ,n,u,ry ps 1 do not boflove 
k-“ 16 P Msa « a of time sliouid 
r.^lu°l v 5 d have the effect of 


iy ia oa wo ciumsy to 
an '.English' nudlouce, ' w 
be expected to gec rho 
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is a hieh nrPc« ., 11 P ej preacner -j. w«iil ne aw w 

— .“."‘rl pi,ce 10 . pQ y fo* the way of persuading to faith .bTcba 

between Christian Gospel is evangelistic. 

Since such norsuasivo efforts we 
metaphorically transforabla to enj 


” qu,ry 1 °° not botlove tloii evaiigolisHc. Lnwronco is not an 
paasa 8 B of time should ovaugellcal but Ills fictions pan be 
W » hav ? oKcct of «nid to be ovangolistic ; they invite 
umoidziug one’s initial feelings, you to rapant and be converted to 
Less than three years later, nfter his religion of the blood or die 
ail, the diildren would not yet have ■“Pormou or wiiateveiv-l ft, to "get 
be«i grown-ups. saved Lenris too ls— as Bergo™ 

' .T- ft. POLE. [yenns but does not any— qvangoM- 

CB3*0DS/^ Col,GfiC ' Cambridge It would make n great deal for 

clarity If critics — who are. fond of 
borrowing- Christian terminology, 
i ' ■ end of generpthring about the rejig- 

‘Scoundrel Time’ 

Mademf^H^n/ 16 re !5 a ^ ,a of Alan whtie fogltirimte/y j eng a'ged In^puj- 
JJ* c,8 S n a,, d Djana Trilling (Let- g«R Leavie to us it' an evangelist, 
D ^ 11 u ,ar stand by my did^not also let in. under the skirts 
review. To be criticized from either °f tho metaphor a gratuitous mt'°j 


.T. ft. POLE. 
College, Canibridgo 


“Scoundrel Time 5 


P^£? I L bar I stand by my did 7 not also let In under tbe sjurw 
review. T° be criticized from either the metaphor a gratuitous bit' or 
side, as it were, may at least sug- the old stereotype of the evangrilcnl 
gest that it wta impartial. and/or evangelistic preacher*'-' “J® 

°l'T' SSStfSC b'S&a fcsSi 

*«■-. I even have . my ^oubtl. abhut; how 


gest' that it wta‘imp7rtrai.'~ 

o*i“*S* TrllMna, I had of course 
a d mite d-— her late hus- 
^ d8 fl ^S t , rod . u .? rion t0 the new edi- 

k wS T t^t dle ° f the 

it was for this reason, pete Mr 

.HW. 1 concerned 

to Revise _ Lionel Trillion’s assess- 
ment of - Whitaker Chambers as “ a 

Ilian nr ; hnnnim 11 kiih — 3 i. i . 


UrB VALENTINE CUNNINGHAM. 
Corpus Chrfstl College, Oxford. 

Return Fjlgrims 


h less • ‘ 

literally ..and jo the context that ‘ Sir,— Aiastaif Fd wlcris-reriaW (Nov- 
Ilml tsaiq . qualifies It. Without that * en *h«r. JX) of Donald H. Howards 
context, the phfase.is mislaadiiM .'" ■ TheMea qf the Canterbupy Tales 

Howard Is 


s ' 1 tt? ald f or 1 °°"* h ’m ; 'iSria? 


,,VT 


h$Ve . been truly uiieral; -i 




. b bopt v nbt.. f ecogn iriug any., .tided .-.to- 
- defen d;ipr... expjaio 1 her husband’s 
qplhiotrti ^d-T Wpk forward to read*: 
lw hook that Little, 
MJree; 'too, - that. 

S£ UT'e universe. 

oof ve Views on 
tha newly fashion- 

■aems to have, missed in picking up 


omqer i M) or uourna «. 1 

The Idea of the Canterbupy Tales 
t^pmqn-.hbAt'. , ‘ Professor Howard is 
th a t of 526 accoiuus 

of life, was 

conceived- as a one-way journey.- 
Yet Margery Kenip'e:’ account - ts 
scarcely so apocajyptic:. 8h& not only 
narrates • her return ■ from Jer«*a- 
but tells lie of the ^ahti- 
cHmax " of : subsequent pMgrfmag« 
bo -lesser. 1 Iplacea,- Awirf, R; JL .Mit- ■ 
oh ell's 77««s“rMt*Vofcwe 

. fifteen tiwefwury ■ pllg^JJ 
who described ttf^i return^ ft, 


"*"' uwenoea . cnein -.reium. .. 
seems that some pilgrims, st i®a^h 
ArtCW where tiiey wei-e going a na 
Jfwe not as •'one-way as Profess® 1, 
Fowler suggests. And surely many 
of those S26 pilgrimage dcqmnis 
work ftke modern .timetables^ 1 

DPinr. AMnnlna !** '.-mia rHi-SC- 
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HofeilPP nf might turn out to be "entirely pro- votes lo Hitler's 13,418,000, never- terrace, of naiurul origin on the the third millennium onwards. He 

III L/CIC*I*'V U1 iluct5_ of an extraordinary, rather i lie less on January 30, 1933, he sent slope of the spur covered by the gives no sources «i utl fur theso 

TV« Uf nonnl! 5 morbid imagination". What lie for Hitler as '. jancellor and that mam mound. There is no .surround- Mutcmenta. 

JLIl nueppil found finally defensible in them was the latter alisorlieil the Presidency iug quurry-di 

n , . not their truth, for he had already with his “ Flihrcr and Rcichskunz- stituent mate 

Sir, — Hugh 1 revor-Koper s letter pushed Backhouse into conceding let" Headship of Slate on Hinden- been derived 

of December 3 must bo taken as a that parts of them were untrue, but burg’s dentil in August 1934. Such deposits, at i 

reaffirmation of Ills statements In A their verve as fictions. ieaaiiiies would nass for deinoci Htic hundred mcti 


morbid imagination". Whnt lie for Hitler as jancelior and that main mound. There is no surround- siutcments. 

found finally defensible in them was the latter absorbed the Presidency iug quuiTy-ditcii, and nil the con- Tile discussion ceil I ring nn 
not their truth, for he had already with his “Flihrcr and Rcichskunz- stituent mntcriuls seem to have "Great Green" is a very crucial 
pushed Backhouse into conceding ler " Headship of Slate on Hinden- been derived from valley-bottom one because a great deal follows 
that parts of them were untrue, but burg’s death in August 1934. Such deposits, at a distance uf several from the way it is uudcrsiood. My 
their verve as fictions. legalities would pass for democratic hundred metres to the north and examination of its use indicates that 

-If Professor Trevor-Roper con- in the circles Frycc-J onus’s hook and east." (R. J. C. Atkinson, Amir/ ufty, it never means "sen ”, in uddition 


reaffirmation of his statements in A their verve as fictions. legalities would pass for demoert 

Hidden Li/e that Dr Remuard Hoep- , ]f Professor Trevor-Roper con- in the circles Prycc-J onus's hook ! 
p|i was “ perhaps somewhat naive , tinues to hold that Dr Hoeppli was my review of it were describing, 
that he was taken in , ih-m he indeed Backhouse’s “ victim ", the ALASTA1R l ; ORHES. 


that he was “ taken in", ih-m he indeed Backhouse’s “victim", the 
considered Sir Edmund Backhouse best and only evidence is the unpub' 
“a reliable authority and, regard- lished postscript. Through his con- 
ing Backhouse's memoir, that he nections with Hoeppli*s literary 
•' had no doubts of i-ts truth Since executors, to whom he again re- 


questuon the accuracy of my quo-tu- 
tions, or offer any statement by 
Hoeppti saying that he considered 
Backhouse reliable or his memoir 
true, a reply from me is scarcely 
necessary. 

But Professor Trevor-Roper's let- 


ir lias nee n tinny represented. 

RTCIIARD ELLMANN. 
New College, Ox Ford. 


my review of it were describing. XLII, 1968, page 299. » to this, one can find no pictorial 

ALASTA1R FORBES. “ Silhury I stands on un almost evidence of the sea in the Egyptian 
level natural terrace. There is no nain tings and reliefs. Nur cun we 
T ¥ , surrounding quarry ditch. All the find any god for seafarers in the 

-Love LcttGrS vuuteriHls seem to navo been derived Egyptian -pantheon, a fact that 

from ihe valley bottom deposits col- should make us all think very hard. 

Sir, — It is very sad to see in your lected at a distance of several hun- If l am right in saying tlm “ tireac 
review of Antonia Fraser’s Love dred meters to the Nunli or East." Green " uevor meuns " seu " ii fol- 
l.enem : m un Anthology tNovcmhcr "Tiie four conical layers ‘were lows that the ancient Egyptians did 
12) a quotation from a letter stated of mixed cliulk, gravel and soil, not have a word for sea until they 
to have been written by Chopin to each about 20 inches thick, and adopted the Semitic word yom from 
Delphi nc Poiocka, "printed here each of horizontally banded strut- the Eighteenth llynHjiy onwards-. 
iinuxpiirgatcd for the first lime, in tore, the result of upping individual But even this word seems very 
which lie plays at length on the con- basket 'louds in u cmiu oiled man- rarely to mean sea ii the lit-. -mure, 
ccit that in the act of love an artist nor.'" (Michael Dantes, The Sil- ALESSANDRA N1HBI, 


— — ---- wastes ids creativity". - -- 

true, a reply from me is scarcely * I Jn if V IVTltfArfi The letter in question is quoted in One may well usk whether Mr 

necessary. v/itxij ltiiuinu an even more unexpurgated version Dames understands tiie distinction 

But Professor Trevor- Room's let- ci,- v rt ..r ,.. u i ai „ a „ in the appendix to Chopin’s Letters between quotation and naraiihrme. 

ter unfortunate-lv misunderstands Forbes an Novo mhcr 26 acc ifsed me {Heinemann, 1962), by Arthur Hed- My views on the reliability nf Sir.—Ie may be a little churiish 

other statements In the same way as of tSnc in suppress and Robert ,ey v!) ie \ong-ocknowledged amhnrjiy inferences about prehistoric roligton C o express anything but appreciation 

he has misunderstood Dr Hoeppli’s. Skidetekv of ondttiiia a maifer «>» Chopin. This letter, together with ore not quite as eccentric as Mr for tfle kindly report o our current 

It says of me : " He suggests dm. in which he con sid e?e d“ m no u n r The *•.!«“■« pui poVting to have Dames asserts. If he had read more exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 

ihe aliRcnce of 1 positive evidence' facts had aJrcidv beenimblisheH in ^ een , writ f cn chopin » Delnhine widely he would know that they Museum in the TLS Conv.nemary of 

o the cmitrurv. we are free to i r ™ n .. .! ?i foiocka in the possession of the coincide witli those of Professor November 19. But it seems that 


bury Treasure , page 41.) 

One may well usk whether Mr 


13 Lovelace Rood, Oxford. 

Stanbrook Abbey 


to the contrary, we are free to three contemporary newspapers and L^ck^athlc who 

believe Backhouse’s stones of his four postwar books So there was ps, y cl,u I >ath c Mine Czernictca, wno > ,, - tl . 

love affairs with Lord Rosehcry and no noint in sunDressi na iinr o hen “t ver Produced the originals and poiogier LVT , 1954, pages 1SS-168) the "spoof history" which gnve 

the Empress Dowager. . . , * The » nnYiVtina n P P J?‘ hS"? Vt who committed suicide in 1949 nn and of Processor Stuart Piggott your reporter pleasure, has coin- 

isia of this sentence is the follow- wr? a repetu , lf c01iact - the day of the hundredth auniver- (Approach to Archaeology, London: municated itself and travelled down 

R passage in nw article : * Mr Forbes accepted the version S ary of Chopin’s death, was pro- Black, 1959, .pages 11-12). I nm to the tip of his pen— or to the keye 

Hi life crnnr« no i.iupn of one author under review who nounced spurious by the Chopin unrepentontly glad of the oppor- of his typewriter. For the benefit 

iinne Ttnr-khnii«n'« rlnimc nf hn«" ^ » l0, ih ed Streicher for Institute of Warsaw after an exhaus- tunity of saying once again that for of those' reader* who sock sober 

inn S hnd love affairs with Paul M * advl j :e £v■ T . he > c ,,oe new J?‘ tiva investigation of the whole the interpretation of archaeological truth rnthcr than whimsy from the 

vJrlnlnp Lord Rncelierv nnrf t-h*» p ^f ,era and ^ ul ' 1 J®J V , avail- distasteful affair. evidence mere imagination is not columns of t'he TLS, may I clarify 

Emnresa' Dowmaer Tzu h s| B Thev «We state that I thanked him for KETH LAYCOCK. enough. It needs disciplined a few points? 

iJJf r SS| ta sd Vouah no 2 h J S . message • fl 5tock "P 1 ? at Snringfield Mount. Addinghum, thought as well. When this is lack- Canceileresca Bastarda was tlc- 
tive evidence Tas b^n found tn C V, al 5ne ^ ase 4, conu . n 8 from Yorkshire. ing, nonsense ensuc«. signed by Jan van Krlmpen in the 

live IQcniU lins Ul-en lOlllia to all nv*»r hnp WAP H Tlmra 10 a hmt. n V a iq'f/iVi^AVT irnA. fill n c/I toniA Crvr n 


C. F. C. Ilawkes (American Amhro- some of ihe “ bubbling joj 


behind 
i gave 


live evtaenco nns oeen touna to B ij over che world. There is a con- 
g* 1 "'?* A rh ® J 1 *®: B»'t with siderable difference between thenk- 
yerlmiie, Professor Trevor-Roper i ng f 0 r congratulations and taking 
has been able to estahhsh that 0 f advice, which may moderate the 
Verlaine was not teaching Back- strictures it not die prejudice of 
house at Ascot when Backhouse Mr Forbes * * 

says he was. and on this basis ' oswat n most fv 

Jiffi 1 ™* 1 " 1 de! Ucs - Ors0)r 91 - 

He is probably rignt, but the 


‘The Silbury 
Treasure’ 

Sir,— The charge of tampering 
with quotations (Letters, November 
2G) is not one which any reviewer 


ne is probably right, but the lb) is not one wmen any reviewer 

naive Dr Hoeppil had already S' r > — The alleged “ flagrant un- in your pages would make lightly, 

suggested this line of inveatiga- truths” which Stephen Spender The following synoptic passages 
tlon. HoeppM's postscript does (Letters, December 3) has chosen (whloh can easily be multiplied) 
say explicitly. “ It should be pos- 1 t0 pick on in my review of David will allow your readera to judge 
stole to verity whether Verlaine Pryce-Jones's book are taken from whether Michael Dames has quoted 
. was actually for .a brief period a passage where I sought to show his sources accurately, 
teacher in St George’s School in how the Germany of 1934-35 most "The workmen dug up the body 


R. J. C. ATKINSON. 
University College, Cardiff. 


‘The Sea Peoples 
and Egypt’ 


Canceileresca Bastarda wna de- 
signed by Jan vail Krlmpen in the 
1930s as pan of a scheme for a 
fully comprehensive family of types 
conceived, between him&e'f and 
Stanley Morisoh. The war cut short 
the completion of the project but 
today, under the. name of Rontiilus, 
same of these related fnces are 
available on Momoype while the 
script type, of the series has been 


"on r~ script type, of toe series lias been 

Sir, — Having only hr the last few 

iomipf^' K^chen’? ^evPew^of * mv we tBIU10t c,aini ^ ie distinction oS 
Kenneth Kitchen s review ot my t fn i l i n „ 1 ranrAiiPi'aer-a Ra<tni-ria 


fWj* Inrf E 0 uut having had Canceileresca Bastarda 

book, The Sea Peop « « and Egypt prQdu B ced for the stanbrook Abbey 
(September 3). I belkye the I iter- ^. ress but it was tlie firsl von K.lm- 

K _ _ __ _ £5ts of ancient h istoty » us veil as fnca installed here and was 

teacher lit St George's School in how the Germany of 1934-35 most u The workmen dug up the body my own, require ah answer. fnllAweri hv Romance Soec* 

Ascot". If this if naive, a his- probably appeared to “Iocs of well- of the great king there buried in U U « pity when a scholar of I^HSLtS ’ ‘ 

.torian has profited by It. hrought-up English girls of chat, the center, very little below the Kenneth Kitchen's calibre speaks of Max Fi-hmnnn wrote tiie famous 

There is no statement here dint dn 5 a ”(u not iil? ow ,l W> paa 5 ed „‘° a surface. The -bones extremely “ facts and properly weighed oyl- ta, in 1927, and iif.cr his 

we are free to believe anything, schoolboy like- myself. Mr. Pryce- rotten, so that they c njipbled theqi deuce 11 and then -proeMde lo ll« -^th. ft wni .miUIekied with olhor 

«cept that Professor Trevor! J° ,ies « et th® »ne when he quoted Id pieces with their fingers. The his own assumptions totally uhsup- j,, „ 06l n s in 1948 by the Bruce 

Roper has faithfully followed Dr ««Iritung4thool»i-ri as saying soli was altogether ohnlk, dug from ported by any evidence and bring. H U mpli??os Publishing Co of lloston, 

Hoappli’s tip about Verloiue a * One heard that Hitler had gone the side of the bill below, of- which Ing in material extraneous to the Mass The nttrlbutfon Found in 

point which he does not deny. into Roehm’s room and said * Schuft, the whole barrow Is made. Six discussion In my book. He s peaks St. Paul's Church, Baltimore, 

*/ du bist verhafret ”* and this version weeks after, I came luckily to of "the clear evidenca of texts, dated 1692" probably slums from a 

two e T°' ?.? p0r of er * mo of dl ° SA cldof’s sexual predtlec- rescue a great curiosity which they scones and inqnumonts which reproduction In n church publication 

biilarl^Iiy^J'Sfc 111 ’ ^ ne * B tions, prrest and execution was cer- took up .Hiore . . ." (W. Stukeley, prove me mistaken on "almost 0 f P 0 ld St Paul's which 'somehow 

SoS talnly widely bolioved by Nazi, and Aburyl 1743, pages 41-42). ■ ' every point". Ld him produce mnltt^ its co?rect provenmice. 

scrFm ,ne I . 0 T typ i°‘ attii-Nazls, Germans and non- “ ' The workmen dug up the body some of them, at least I He says Other explanations may ' be forth- 

TW.ailJ i 1 Li« ma i ni !!u Cr i P i t i 11 »* Germans at that time. I am not of a great king there burled In the of the Sea Peoples that none are coming which were not available 

k h« n H 011 , i. ’ 1 WDkic clear what point Mr Spender seeks centre, very little below the surface, Semitic, or originally from Cnhaan, w h on WQ printed the edition for 

nni°nn Cd to make here. tho bones were extremely rotten so much loss the Delta". Why, then, Huai’s, now on show, in 1975., 

i It 'V; m0[US ,, 1 “J?,”/ H is common knowledge that the that they crumbled to pieces with do the texts repeatedly call, those j £ 01>0 your generous reporter 

*h»n? nc a j UQ V ■ at u 0CVB u ' T i Sturm m Abteihmgen leaders "had be- the fingers. Six weeks after I cam a enentf os camw* ihe common term for will accept those amendments In 

■Dems a good rule, though at vorl- conte sufficiently critical of . tho dir- luckily to roscue a great curiosity Wostern Asiatics, shown also on tho the spirit in which they. arc. offered. 

K,^ I h » 1 Professor Trevor- ectlon of Hltieris policies for diem which they took up there . . .' 1r, tombs from Bon l Hassan (Newberry, SISTER HILDELITH .GUMMING 
«oper maintains on page 281 of A to be dubbed " traitors” to National- (Michael Dames, The Silbury Volume 1, plate XXXI) to be very - . 0$B; 

maqert Life, the mere fact that Socialist . faith, and dogma, and It Treasure. 1976. naae 14). Semi tic-looking indeed? Why are The Printer, Stanbrook Abbey 


olos7 widely oolioved 0y Nazis aim A bury. 1743, pages 41-42). every point’'. Ld nun proaucp omitted its correct provenance, 

sermt ,ne i . 0 , lyp ,°* anti-Nazis, Germans and non- " 1 The workmen dug up the body some of them, at least I Ho says Other explanations may ' be forth- 

Th« i Lr„^ m ^ nu if r i p h 11 , Germans at that time. I am not of n great king there burled in the of the Sea Peoples that none nra coming which were not available 
1 , k-.Twi irT .tx SOn , i, ’ ‘ « a W0|, R clear what point Mr Spender seeks centre, very little below the surface, Semitic, or originally from Cnhaan, when wo printed the edition for 

nm°nn r . u, .y la <" anta lly on fantasy, t o make here. tho bones were extremely rotten so much Iom the Delta". Why, then, Hoal’s, now on show, in 1975., 

i It st ‘* tamont * ®“y It Is common knowledge that the that they crumbled to pieces with do tho texts repeatedly call, those j ji 01>0 your generous reporter 
ih»m- nc m va i uo V ■ at u 0Cve u ' Tl i SturmAbtgilimgen leaders "had be- the fingers. Six weeks after 1 cam a enentias cnniu*. tha comtnoii term for will accept those amendments in 

■Dems a good ruie^ though at varl- conte sufficiently critical of . tho dir- luckily to roscue a great curiosity Wostern Asiatics, shown also on the the spirit In which they. are. offered. 

E£L w i! h . ZSH "ofessor Trevor- ectlon of Hltieris policies for diem which they took up there . . .* 1r, tombs from Beni Hassan (Newberry, SISTER HILDELITH GUMMING 

aoper maintains on page 281 of A to be dubbed “ traitors” to National- (Michael Dames, The Silbury Volume 1, plot© XXXI) to be very - . OSB. 

the mere fact that Socialist ; faith aud dogma, and It Treasure , 1976, page 14). Semi tic-looking indeed? Why are The Printer, Stanbrook Abbey 

OBCknouse said something does not was because the army was made "Silbury. / consists of a central they clearly stated In the texts to Press, Worcester, . 

make u untrue. Indeed, Ills fan* to believe that Roehm and the others conical mound .... Above -this are be worshippers of Ban) and to be 

a ro “Iweys Interwoven with were " traitors ". that It ' took part four layers of mixed gravel, chalk circumcised?' Why db the texts X\J nil crVi 5 c T ipftprc 

futh, whleh is what : makes them so |p the night of the long kuives. and soil, each about ,0.5ni (20in) have them using the word s/mlom T ’ AUgu a uettvit a 
w jS 2F : , 5 e di ? fll *“fty la t0 trac ® Further, had 1 “ happened to be a in thlckhess aqd each of norizant- which Is not otherwise used in the Sir-— I have been appointed bv 

fronuer between • truth schoolgirl at the time", as Mr ally banded construction, tiie Egyptian language of this period 7 the executors to' edit the- 'letters 

«nd fiction. .By his own method- Spender whimsically suggests, I result of tipping individual basket- My reviewer says that the entire ■ Evelvn Waugh. Could I appeal 

ology, no such effort is warranted, could hardly fail to have noted tnat, loads of materials in a controlled Delta was overwhelm ngly Egyptian t0 invone who has, or -knows the 

utHoappU agrees wtth the posttton although In April 1932 Hinden burg manner. This complex primary lit population, religion, language. w^arMboots of, nny letter by VVaugh 

eyoused In, A Hidden Life, and he WQS elected President by 19,360,000 mound stands h n an almost level culture, etc" from the middle or Q Ret j n t o UC h with me?. - 

!P 00 ks in rhis nansfi m tbn eentancc ° kanv t unov 


Semitic-looking indeed? Why are The Printer, 
tltey clearly stated In the texts la press, Worcester, 
be worshippers of Bam and to be 


• osb; 

The Printer, Stqn brook Abbey 


a ro “‘ways interwoven with were " traitors ". that It took part four layers of mixed gravel, chalk circumcised?' Why db the texts \V nii crVi 5 c T .pftprfi 

roth, which Is what makes them so | n the night of the long kutves. and soli, each about ,0.5nj (20in) have them using the word shdlom ' ’ Align a uviivia- 

s t *? e difficulty Is to trace Further, had 1 “happened to be a in thickness aqd each Of horizqnt- which Is not otherwise used in the Sir-— I have been appointed bv 

dMdrng.frommr between trutii schoolgirl at the time", as Mr ally banded construction, tiie Egyptian language of this period ? c h e executors to' edit the- letters 

wd fiction. .By his own method- Spender whimsically suggests, I result of tipping individual basket- My reviewer says that the entire ■ Evelvn Waugh. Could I appeal 

ology, no such effort is warranted, could hardly fail to have noted that, loads of materials in a controlled Delta was overwhelm ngly Egyptian to anvone viho has, or knows the 

lit Hnminl a a l-nne unih rha nnillmn - 1. 1 . L i_ 1 11 .m- 4 ....... . *TU!. ]» ni-iTti iloilnn ro dnn IflViDimfTfl . J r . . ! 


(peaks in thii sense, in the sentence 
lo which Professor Trevor-Roper 
«ow attaches such Importance when 
ho says that the memoirs "aro not 
Purely .imaginary bpt are funda- 
mentally bused on facte”.’: ’ * 
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K* ihl? K 0 !; of Revolution 1770-1823, 1975. Context has Just been published. Overseas Emigrant* from ,/hdia. 

'■»Or indicates that, since it. was . _ ■ . .i. Prjti&tan and Banaladash’- 1 . will be ■. ■ |> 

•Iroady known that Backhouse had Peter Fawcett Is a Lecturer .m Charles 'Mawm ie the author (wlth A . I\ 

ijaed a forged diary In one of his French at the University of Leices- Barbara Weinberger) of An Siu- puonsnea next spring. , [1 

writer, published ^histories: 1 ’, the ter., dentf Observed, 1973. - M^T^lnlv Pr at l *ihe^ Welsii V V J v 
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The coming of the professionals 


By John Hackett 


MICHAEL HOW AIM) : 

lViir iii Modern European History 
1f!5p|i Ohfimi University Press. 
£J..1U (paperback, £1.50), 

Michael Howard was still Fellow of 
AM Souls in Defence Studies and 
not yet Chichele Professor of the 
Iii story of War when he was invited 
l».v the Oxford University Press to 
write for its paperback series a sue* 
cessor to The Are of War front the 
Age of Napoleon io the present Dap, 
by former Chichele Professor Cyril 
Fails. Whether everyone would 
agree nidi what Professor Howard 
suy«i, with characteristic modesty, of 
the bunk fiy CyiiJ Falls, that it is 
“mi ininmoWe ijetn of learning and 
eapfisiiinii which leaves very little 
mere to be said un the subjects that 
ho covered ", or not, ills own IFur 
in European History is something 
mure than a successor to it. It 
envers much more ground and is 
o good deal better. 

Witr, in Professor Howard’s view, 
is more thnn what might be culled 
u military exercise, whose history is 
to lie studied in sonto degree of 
abstraction for the more effective 
prosecution of wars to cotne. It is 
a part of the lotuli ly of human 
experience: there is no branch of 


liiiimm activity whose suitlv is not 
tu u greater or leaser extent rele- 
vant to u’lmt is still culled, in n con- 
st ri cling term uf convenience which 
i> liver lining less appropriate all the 
lime, " military history This little 
hnok, which is largely based <m the 
RuricJitTc Lectures given hi Warwick 
University in lQ/l, sets out tu louk 
>it win fare in the context of Euro- 
pean history seen as a coherent 
whole, in which the parts — political, 
economic, social, cultural, agrarian, 
industrial, militury — are intimately 
and inriissuhibiy related. It examines 
warfare in European hlsrorv in 
seven chapters, dealing in turn with 
the wars of the knights, of the 
mercenaries, of die merclintm, of 
the prof ch; im mis, of the revolution, 
m' rlie itiitmii.s and of the recli- 
noin/usis. TIi ere is h brief epilngcie 
on the tin clear age. 

In considering n honk whose con- 
tents were originally cunceivcd in 
lecture form some general reflec- 
tions may be in order. Whether 
what is to persist in the written 
word is best formulated in the first 
instance for delivery in the spoken 
is open to doubt. Nor every topic 
divides up tidily into parts of uni- 
form length, each taking some 
fifty minutes to read aloud, which 
are required iu h series of lectures. 
Conveyance of meaning through the 
spoken word is slower than through 
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the written. The arresiiug plii'iise 
which helps tu keen the atieiitiun uf 
the hearer may he less needed when 
the text i.s tu be rend in silence. 
There are no fnniiiuies iu speech : 
punctuation, like the good Victorian 
child, though seen is rarely hoard ; 
references, which the serious reader 
likes tft see in some profusion, to 
note, take up or ignore at his own 
choice, can only sparingly and skil- 
fully he presented to the hearer. 

Epic verse, with all the formulaic 
aids to recollection found iu 
Homer, may lend itself better to 
being spoken aloud than rend in 
silence. The same mi_aln not be 
true of history, whether Clio, 
ns some nrgue, is a literary 
muse or not. The thought of 
Bishop Stubbs soiling up on Sun- 
down racecourse with a bagful of 
select charters is an engaging one; 
but the trade, in competition with 
the attraction of other books, might 
nor be brisk. A lecLure series has 
its own disciplines and will gain 
Tom conformity to them, as the 
sonnet is said to do In the obser- 
vance of those applying there. Tliev 
are riot the same as those bearing 
on the writing of history to be read. 
Michael Howard knows where 

for «Ki ,r ? " 1,ic 'l >aii,, g lectures 
tor publication and avoids them 

Ic is Possible 
that the occasional thought might 
have been expressed differently if 
JJJE™ tQ . be conveyed initially in 
writing rather than in speech but 

cha!m “in i Wr i tCs wi[l L lllt0 B‘‘ity and 
chaim and has produced here a 

hvely and readable little book. He 
is more at home In some parts of 
his topic .than others (his judgment 
P? l,ap * be so^cct over the 
Sjf le J ,f w . ere ,,Dt > but what he 

has to say always commands res- 
pect and -the depth of his penetra-, 

able ,M S ° Smn a space is admir- 
ing with, an interest 

in cavalry might not agree with 
everyth m.^ he finds iu "The Wars 
the , anight". It is justly 

fbf er e ri etI that *niroducdd n of 
ho stl 5 r, IP ena bled the horse to 

bit ft • hri mobiug 

out - tor fighting The horse 

became, n effect, an elevnwd® 
whirh St i” e weapons- plat form from 
heavy hand-held weapons 
could be used by men wea liP 
protective armour. This led to 
the dominance of the mounted 
«r* Ure u iflou-at-ahtis over most 

i-'p « Ss'nit'f A'terftir 

wSo liSgh?°iSi? H |*Sl d by-'K 

ill which much of our way of life. In 
&ftri 1S wi u 5 Q , n y nd culture hns 

aM??L^L moun . lcd wnourad maii- 
5Jj™! , was only one pf the two 
ninm elements in the weapons 

whicl? 1 A? r e rf^ s P hme ) £po n 
Witten the feudal -system den ended 

knfirh'to ^ whlch .the wai’s of the 
knights were fought. The oilier wks 

its ablllll e ? h . ab * tation which, with 
its ability to deny entry, furnished 

the man-at-arms with a secure basis! 
S"J ,e chessboard* of niedioval 
iyuope the-.chstle and the knieht 
^Cth® dominant pieces. It was 
uie mobility of the moimind man 
moreover; iid his SSSS t^} 
of. action from a .secure base im 
Jess than the advantage of elevation 

arra 0ur, that e ensured h|s 

dominance. His horse had to be 
r , easonab] y h H ndy wSght 
ll f. r an d a. good ■ dber, for Ke 
supplies, wofe . . oftfin uncefSf 

™ s p® 


Inst fur u millennium. The old dis- 
tinctinii in Ireland between the 
gentry and " the quality " hud 
existed for a long time. Aiid when 
did tli lit late addition to the heral- 
dic vocabulary, the crest, ever 
signify nobility? Other more ini'- 
porta n t questions arise. While a 


nation-state could conceivably have 
emerged out of the pn.st-Ctirolingiuii 
Middle Kingdom, Is the claim justi- 
fied that Charles the Bold’s squan- 


dering of Ills army prevented " Bur- 
gundy front establishing Usolf" (mv 
italics) “as it quite easily might 
have done as one of the great 
nations oE Europe " ? Is it quite cor- 
rect to say that the bronze artillery 
train of Charles VIII luid every 
castle it attacked in ruins, or to des- 
cribe those who served guns iu the 
Middle Ages as a “ professional 
group "—or to give the cloth yard 
of the longbow a length of six feet ? 

These are among many little 
points which so careful a scholar 
might well have looked at again if 
lie were composing for the written 
record and not for oral exposition. 
The chaptor in which they occur is 
none the less sparkling and informa- 
tive. The distinction, for example, 
between "chivalry", where moun- 
ted men of good birth fought as In- 
dividuals, and “ cavalry ", an arm 
available for use (but nil too rarely 
used) In joint action with other 
arms, declining into the elegnnt 
anachronism of tho twentieth cen- 
tury, is a just one. The recovery of 
supremacy on the battlefield by the 
infantry, the move townrds stipend- 
iary service, the emergence of 
gens d’armes 11 in France as suc- 
cessors to the knights, in nn urmy 
beginning to articulate into a pat- 
tern not basically different from 
that of Napoleon's In time yet to 
come, and much else besides, is 
faithfully and imaginatively 
handled. 

In dealing with the wars of the 
mercenaries Professor Howard is mi 
more familiar ground. The spread 
throughout Europe of political 
views given their most precise 
statement by Machlavelli, the ro- 
, placement of i* private ” wars by 
princely" wars fought between 
perfect states", the extension of 
warfare under commercial contract 
with the inevitable reluctance of 
contractors to put their trading 
stock at risk and the consequent low 
casualty rate, the Increasing import- 
ance of gunpowdot — both in the ex- 
tending use oE small arms nod the 
new turn given to slegecruft— is' 
admirably explored. 

The chapter on the wars of the 
merchants brings us iuto the next 
distinguishable phase, “ Pecunia 
nervus belli ", for which Professor 
Hpward offers us with h is customary 
elegance the French rendering “ pas 
d argent, pas de Suisse* ”. As the 
mercantile interests of the countries 
pt Europe expahd overseas the grow- 
ng importance of trade, and the 
& U R in i flu ^ e of the men who 
2 S??f A s r ? flccre{1 ,n the pat- 
tern of international conflict. The ■ 
mniip ting of iblg. guhs on aepan-poing 
sailing ships opens nevV possibilities • 
wSmfi 1 i nfc ? of WQr - in what has 

rl?i y , h8 i® te seventeenth cen- 
11 L y . a J c « ulest .' betwe0n Dmch, Eng- 
“AjPj. V ZT* ch ' cowd Octet! more ana 
Europe. As major 
< national Interests assert them- 

^ becomes less aiid less 


_i **■ nuirasar nowai-d 

'■euISAS ° n y a h L 8h command of 
5H?*SW .mvcMk but also skill in 
. Uieir management, 


j ; d evelophfeat'Tii , lOrltnation structure, 
in,;.yeflnoii«^,in : battlefield proce- 
;/ ni]ltB 7 1 adminlstre- 
,■ 000^ which make warfare -at last a 

demand iYa und - a 










m e o X S^.' S 

Mpects of the 

1PSSSS sft 

toSZJTSSi* 

lielmor and symbols on 


W clear 

c dSjf n ' ' in ■ sociotv " 

. . S®. (U^dieval dlsdnctjoh ' -between 

te d Jjy, fougl,^Vrke P d tW S 

. prayed , had been pretty clear nn A m ’ 

was the pJshlon oijBrSwn W thS 

nSd m n?n die > a je Middle Age? ‘ 


though campaigning may h. . 
fiiieil to the kinder months til* 
dig unci drill. The Dutch 
more the Swedes, evolve frW 11,3 
of which today’s divisions 
lineal heirs. The French 
a level of militni-y admin£ ,D 
hitherto unknown. The S’ 
nrm comes into its own, ‘‘tnmS 
cent ruled and more- control ^ !* 
kyeiiVlthan the chSylf^ 1 
Middle Ages ", chai-ging home J 
ur- tic cor min ly improved mill 
nlnited by Cromwell but t ] £ 
hrouHht into England from L£ 
by I’riuce Rupert. h ”' n 

( „’ I J e mntchlnck musket fflvej w » 
o the flintlock, far siine,Io r Iffl 
lability und rmc of f| re . £ 
hayonei repluces the pike ■ 
beemnes more truly mobile; S 
supply is assured and armrf n! 
pnger have to live precariously of 
the cun niryside. These arc 
fcsslnmil armies. The developi, 
of one of them is to brine the 
obscure German state of Prussia io 

ii position in which it will be able 
m the next century but one, almost 
to threaten world domination. Mean- 
while, asked the Comte de Guibtn 

iii 1772, wns there any people in 
Europe sufficiently vigorous to in- 
pose by force of arms its will npon 
its neighbours ? His own was about 
to furnish the answer. 

"The Wars of the Revolution" 
tallow the nineteenth-century for- 
tunes of France, in which rorohr 
tiouary elnn liarnCssed by imperial 
military genius on land was to nt- 
cuinb to high military profession- ( 
ahsm at sea. It wns the Royal Navy 
that defeated Napoleon.’ The armiei 
ot Britain and her allies delivered, 

Lh □ ugh at great pain and cost.whu 
wus iu facL little more than tlie coup- 
de-grflee. All the time, pretty well 
unnoticed, monientiim was develop- 
mg in the irreversible advance to 
total war. 

Wo conic thus to the "Wars oi 
the Nations ”, Professionalism 
chunges its stylo : leaders may still 
be heroes but must also be man- 
agers und (though few were) some- 
times even engineers. More import- 
ant, the trends of the preceding 
ceptin-y have made possible, as they 
have also made indispensable, "the 
total mobilization of all the re- 
sources of society for a prolonged 
struggle lusting years The longest 
purse won. From now on the ques- 
tion would bo how could wars “be 
fought more skilfully; loss wasic- 
fully ; above all more decisively" 
The chuptcr, “ The Wars of the 
Technologists ", probubly has to be 
called that for reasons of symmetry. 

It is, however, the Second World 
War that it Is really about! H* 
background, its techniques, its 
legacy. Sou power, land power, air 
nuwer, all underwent dizzy changes. 

In the end, the inirpMUCtiou of 
atomic wunpons put a question mark 
over the very possibility ’of .furtte., 
world conflict under, units in me 
future. Their use marked not only 
thu prohablo dnd of the age of 
mass warfare, ft also brought to a 
close " that orn of European worm 
dominance which tho voyages or 
,Colunibi)s and Ynsco da Gama nau 
opened nearly five hundred '.S® H F s 
earlier 

. This' book, ‘written with th 0 
' clarity and charm which h 1 ? 

admirers have come to look for 
from Michael Howard ty to »® 0 . 
extent the victim of the fprni w 
which it is cast. Dealing,, as- *“• 
terms of reference and title requir 0 < . 
with warfare- i n the contOxip" ^ujO’ 

S eaii. history, it fltst of all ma*“ 
emands . oh • a historian whose 
special field (as he frankly Mints 
in the foreword) is not the Middle 
Ages— demands which he none t]« 0 
less meets ably. At the end ,It tans 
-. off somewhat betaus6’ the import- 
ance: of war lfl' oat time has- long; 
.stntte ceased to be a matter- Of 
• teicglusivbiy, or even largely, B uTCK : 

. gjgniHcance. For “ 1 European .- 

i n a single we 0 " 

states into the 

Second World War and Red Army - 
counter-attacks north of Moscow not 
. only revealed the massive power of 
the Soviet Union but wrenched the 
whole -centre of gravity -eastwards. 
The future of warfare, lies tinder a 

mushroom cloud; even. 'if 'ipuclear .. 

Weapons are. not used In it TJ« 
pnly two used 50 far have, been m - 
a conflict between tiou-Elirop 0011 ' . 
states ofli targets -outside Europe. 

This book, ’ dwarfed , by- -. tbe 
.author's* massive recent’ work Pj! 

,, Clause Witz, Is none the 1 , legs "A w 01 ' 

• S5P. e , forther’ : Indication • rhar 
i Michael Howard 'is unlikely to treat 
toe 'Chichele Chair. • Which he 
HiiMn.i. — only '..distm- 

Jan -w hB . v rl e -,. 1 
td bs sat «n-.- 
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The love that’s left 


Uy Jerome McGann 

IX 

ELEANOR LERMAN : 

Come the Sweet By and By 
73pp. University of Massachusetts 
press. $7 (paperback, $3.50). ^ 

Easv enough to find the poetry of 
{Inal revelations, last ditches, and 
the apocalypse in America. The 
Surrealist movement’ never found a 
better soil, whether in the northern 
or the southern continent. But 
nowadays we profess sometimes to 
be tired of such extremities, and 
/or good reason. The undergrowth 
ii thick with weeds. 8nd besides, 
we are growing familiar with those 
hilarious or silent or melancholy 
forests. Where are the people in 
that desperate laud? 

Many of the best American poets 
writing now— Robert Pinsky, for 
example — have turned away from 
those wrung lines. The ordinary 
world and its everyday people 
have their wonders too. But Whit- 
man and Dickinson established na- 
didana of such depth that no 
amount of boring repetition can 

E -nt their reappearance in the 
of a genuine inheritor. 

This is what Eleanor Lermnn is, 
an important new poet, and a 
strange avatar of Emily Dickinson. 
Come ' the Sweet By and By, her 
second book, moves so far beyond 
the tortured power of her first 
volume ( Armed Love ) that one 
hardly believos she has reached 
this level of rhythmic competence 
and emotional wisdom so quickly. 

Play that part again 
ibe part where she says, W I didn't 
hear a word 

I you were saying. How can I hear 
you with the cameras • 
clicking away? Hie union should 
have told me 

they were shooting freeze frame" 
Play it again 

I want to hear it every morning 
when I wake up 
expecting to be alive and well 
and ending up having to run oba- 
cone films to encourage me to 
. eat 

(“Sweet Thing’s Movie") 
After the rains we sat in the broken 
courtyard 

and I asked her, " Mother, am I 
• ■ mad ? ” 

and she said, “ Yes, my love, a 
' **. little" 

ud so you see, I am not surprised 
\ (" Moglck ") 

The traumatized settings are 
familiar enough. What disting- 
nhhes her woi4{ in this mode is its 
hatnanenoss, as lf ordinary people 
"» very typical American places, 


doing commonplace things, had un- 
expectedly discovered ihcmsclvtb 
and their environment 10 he pos- 
sessed. The poems record nmv 
people try to maintain ihcir most 
basic human feelings — love in 
particular — despite the fearful 
sense that the world they live in is 
out of their control. The theme i.s 
announced in the strange and 
lonely narrative which opens the 
book, with its wonderful dislocat- 
ing pun on " bows ’’ in the first 
line : 

The Texas girls make deep and 
courtly bows for each other 
in chambers adjoining the ballroom 
Their silence is secretive and 
serious . . . 

The never-to-be husbands stand 
together 

waiting for them in the carpeted 
hallway 

whispering across clear, ribboned 
boxes of white carnations 
about how ephemeral and 
unladylike 

the debutantes* bodies have 
become 

And will they ever walk through 
that doorway again ? 

(" The Texas Girls ’’) 
This goodbye to the empty love 
rituals of debutante balls also 
establishes the book’s world, which 
is feminine. Here men will occupy 
a place only by special permission. 
The Texas girls “ are left to our- 
selves now ,r and they leave their 
home towns, and afi they were 
accustomed to, on a desperate jour- 
ney of escape. 

But while the caterer Is being 
-consulted 

and the escorts bribed 
the debutantes have already started 
ttf travel 

Their schools and their clubs are 
empty 

They begin to suspect there was a 
reason for how deep you curtsied 
Hud how you contrived to leave tho 
glass doors open 

and your luggage hidden in the 

roses 

This Is not a secret call from a 
Madeline to a Porphyro. It is a 
leave taking from the charmed 
princes. The escaped Texas girl is 
inviting the other debutantes, her 
true lovers, to this elopement 

ritual. 

Most 0/ the . poems lit the book 
are scenes— in scattered American 
localities, and often while travel- 
ling — of these lovers trying to get 
by and (to borrow a peculiarly 
appropriate old-fashioned term) 
cleave to one another. As Ms Ler- 
man has herself expressed it : 
“Many of these pooms are love 

f ioems, written at the point where 
ove stopped being easy and some- 
how became a question of faith. . . 
that despite what happens, in the 
end, the love that’s left will be 


1; mi in i’ll in gi*i you ilirriugli ynur lust 
day." 'J'hc comment i* apL for, us 
thu hook’s title suggests, the poems 
are haunted with u sense of final 
things. Love in these poems, as Ms 
Lcrman has ulso said, is a wny uf 
“ getting by — no matter how 
strange, difficult, absurd or griev- 
ous tire the circumstances you find 
yourself in, there must he a way to 
survive them ", Love here occupies 
small and suffocating areas, and 
seems a seed fallen among the 
thorns mid stony places uf typical 
American scenes. Nevertheless, as 
all the poems show, such love does 
not seem to need to fall upon a 
rich ground to live. It sprouts, sur- 
vives ; and it even translates its 
surroundings. Every day seems 
lived as if it were the last day, 
which is cherished as a weird 

F ii-omise of yet another final meet- 
ng “on that beautiful shore” in 
the sweet by and by. Lerman's 
people are “waiting for time to be 
repealed " (“ Mountain Resort "). 

Therefore, “Deathward progress- 
ing/To 110 death was that visage". 
Those are stories told by another 
Moneta, of a lost world that Is 
recovored through love and its pro- 
phetic memory of lost love. Death 
is the preoccupation of such an 
apocalypse, as a gate of life : 

What is It people say before they 

die ? 

Do they ask for their tap shoes and 
dutch their crimson garters 
or do they turn to you and say 
Was I so wrong that night me 
didn’t go dancing ? 
Do poit love me any more ? 

(“Relocating in Summer") . 
Always about to die,' for love; to 
occupy such a position continually 
is a manoeuvre of terrible despera- 
tion, a hunt among stones (“but 
we arc running out of surplus mar- 
row/and have had to utilize the 
family pain supplies/ Eventually we 
will be too crippled to separate”). 
Living this way, In poetry, is a way 
of showing what being alive means 
(“we go together, you and I/to 
make the summer games for us 
all ’’). The derice is like the 
romance conventions of Eairyland, 
which tn fact these poems con- 
tinually reproduce. Fairyland (terr- 
ible, wonderful, impossible) is not 
Itself our attachment, or what we 
are meant to , Jong for; it is the 
occasion for revealing precise aiid 
memorable Images of true human 


attachments. This Is why the ena- 
melled surfaces and ritual locali- 


so important, and why they would 
evaporate to nothing if they were 
not the manifesting (end disappear- 
ing) frame for all the common, 


poems Issues out of that necessary 
marriage of the strange and the 
piteously familiar. 


Against all expectations 



By Anthony Thwaite . 

SATIN EWART l ... 

Nf Fool Like an Old Fool 
Gollancz. £2.95. 

I. ~ ' ■ r i ii “ ■ ■■■■ m i '■ 

to some moods, Gavin Ewart can 
like the New Statesman Week- 
rad Competitor writ large; 6et him 
exercise “after” or.'Hn the 
wanner pf” so-and-so, and he will, 
wra .1 you in a wittily , accurate 
Piece, - whether > an “ Extended 
apostrophe ” which plays tricks 
"■th Isaac Watts or a hilarious 
Igpettdage to the Iliad or “A, Very- 
knocking Poem ” which mediates the , 
of Praed through the invented 


new book, No Fool HJce an Old 
Fool, Auden and Porter : are still 
there, but only as reference material 
or trace elements. At the age ox 
sixty, Mr Ewart seems to be enjoy- 
ing a late flowering that belies his 


ing a late flowering that belies hTi 
typically sardonic title. 

He is ambitious, says the blurb, ‘ 
"for his poems to be entertaining, 
un solemn, and technically Interest- 
ing”. He also (though the blurb 
does not say this) expects his 
readers to be alert and knowledge . 
able..' The 1 poem which Is itself 
called “The Blurb” Is a cuhntngly 
adapted end li nested . version of 


to the point of being supine; or, as 
in (< Swarm Over, Death I ”, the by- 
fvays may seem to take on metre 
Importance than the central matter. 
Almost every poem looks like a 
wager, played against Proper Expec- 
tations and Good Taste, with 
Honesty holding the stakes. 

It Is, of course, a risky enter- 
prise, and when the form is not 
challenging enough the discursive 
opinions . can look .like pencil- 


•jottings : “ The So-Called Sonnets.’*, 
the group of a dozen with which 
this Dook ends and themselves a 


rajpastiphe .or parody. He has a 
5% Ramey talent of hte ; own, 
jtotoh concerned .with' the disputed. 
.JSWT. that ’ Kes between, .thinas- 

' 'thlngs-as-they-migpt-bo, 
.“%g8-as^>eople-say-they'ar& 


1 tr J^“ Hero " he follows exactly the stanza 
tarious p attern 0 f Gawain and the Green 
LYfha Knight How many readers- will 
testbe. fgicQ BUC h words as- “fucate”, 
vented «f] 0 rulent” and <*farctate.” (in “Is 
:tonan There Life After Sex?") as other 
fferent than grubbing about In one: volume 
satlri- of the 0 ed? The Ieariiip^ is, 
has a . ; car ried Hghtly.-Jt Is unspleMnfs ; 
^.own, but it U learning. . 

fflngaJ Whatever literary^ nyr^chhfos lie.- 
eht-00, puts on, Mr Ewart's habitual themes 

“r . *|. r I. - 1 J| .1. ' ... ..mmnn 


_ frj 8a 1 talent that ahowed itself at 
» precociously early age (Ewart was 
■ EOT’ - {R 1 ? 1 - prissonto New .Verse 

published’ bhn), but one that 
‘ or ----- seemed shrouded 


puts on, Mr Ewart's naoituai tn ernes 
— love and death— are common 
stock uncommonly treated. ' Such 
poems as ,c Yorks httetnen in Pub 
SuSnaA Hurried. Love ^.^A 
Double View 1 * are softs* of ex^eyi- 


f* are softgs of ex peri- 


experi- 

.VI* 
balauc- ' 
zatlqrt /of, 
[dignadori 
epresetiL- 


continuation from ' poems' with the, 
same overall dtle In his post two: 
books. The Gavin Ewprf ShQip and 
Be My Guest I, expect too much 
Indulgence in that “ so-called "} 
prattling in quatorzains is unworthy 
of Mr Ewart’s devotion to the 
“ technically interesting ", 

As the laureate .of the limerick, 
the quirky hyninist of sexual 
hungers and absurdities; the sly 
satirlM. .Of “ the greatest learned 
• boredom and J; 1 “ pretentious 
screed” .and' ** porteifrous' nqn- ; 
sense” that make such ■ bqniblna£> ; 
jngs in -.the ■ IItorflry ii .mdrxdrolBd^ 
Garin Ewart is unequaUea. Ano’iP 
, one. (? one " is-.aftotne^ locution /he; 

. distrusts) , holds back ; ft-oft applaud- 
■ ing. everything; with.,- the sort of 
demurs made, in this ' review, the- 
poet hasihto.Awn appropriate text 
■in .the second stanza <oi -“ Poets * ! 1 
. Wd ell want total prH?se,;i. &?■ 
■;f 0 r‘.evety,. word -We write,' ■ ;:r r \ 
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Newly Published 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
IN THE BARBARIAN WEST, 

SIXTH THROUGH EIGHTH CENTURIES 
by PIERRE RICHE 
Trnn^lntcHhflOHN 7. CONTREN7 
ForcKWif l*\/ RICHARD E. SLlkUVAN 

The first English translation of the classic study of the way 
education was organized and administered In Western 
European society between 500 and 750. Richd's book, affirms 
Professor Sullivan, is 'basic ... to both the history and the 
historiography of the early Middle Ages, « » / 
xl, 560 rages ISBN 0-87249-330-X $19,50 

ROMANTICISM AND BEHAVIOR 
Collected Essays II 
by MORSE PECKHAM 

'Many years ago I concluded that I could not comprehend 
Romanticism unless I had theories of language, art, cultural 
history, and epistemology on which I couldrest some weight. 

. . . With few exceptions the present essays are addressed 
to comprehending ihe character of those problems somewhat 
more adequately/ — Jfrpm the Preface: , ... ; 

X, 368 pages JSBN O-B^iM-328-B $34.95 

OF BOOKS AND MEN 
by LOUIS B. WRIGHT 

From research at the British museum to the directorship of 
the Folger 5hokespeaie Library, this sequel to Barefoot in 
Arcadia follows the career of Dr, Wrlghty.who has achieved 
so much for books and men, and gives an informal account 
of research libraries in ihe United States. 

UK, 180 pages " ISBN D-8Z24P-344-X $7.95 


Recenri^Publishedi 

PLATO'S PHILOSOpHERiOFaNG 
A Study of the t h eoretical Background ’ ‘ 
by ROSAMOND’ KENT SPRAGUE 
Novel Isi lhls npprbqch to what Is perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive Platonic political concept. By treating flic philos- 
opher-king as possessor of aft or adfence, tho author 7s 
able to suggest how Plato could t^$fsrd statecraft as gen- 
uine science but sophistry and rhetoric as shams, 
xvlil, 134 pitges . ISBN 0-87249-336-9 $9.95 

NATURE AND VALUES' 

Pragmatic Essays in Metaphysics 
by THEODORE T. tAfi^EBTy: 
la this summation of his life's Work; the author argues for 
a broader philosophic^ .perspective than he finds repre- 
sented by inOBt contemporary thou^hf. Hls flrgum&itfl, de- 
veloped along jibe : lines, pf th-6 ■ pr^matic - philosophers 
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Lodges for the regenerate 


By David Brion Davis 


.esteemed by the Prince Ilaii u 
have generally been pSSli!!?^ 
Anierlettns of both races 
mi cl tllc-cl uss values Rn? »? . 

continually assumes ,£? i 
are in fact bourgeois end dJA* 


WILLIAM ALAN MURASKIN : have drawn mom of his historical partly because of tile prominent role Nation, Masonry has helped" its radicals are somjhV * 

Middle- Class Blacks In n While f ur '[ey nf Masonry from a single nf black Masons in the snuggle members achieve a social und psy- toward « ct e . ^ hott* - 
Sly “ " book. Jacob Koix’s Jcmr «irf Free, for civil rights. cliological distance from the uWa l,i 11 ^ i 

Prii rJ Mall l'reemasonrv In masons i»t huropc, J723-1939. But . of | blacks. Munukin shows, with ud- 55 "■£?■? 0 ? n *i- 1 

Auierk'a 1 rcemastH,rir ,n the reader's uncertainly over the ' ct by Us very nature Free- mlrablc clarity, how the fraternitv ..Vi.. crti ? izes Marian D*En-‘ 


CnP ply I i iui iiyil llglin. 

ti.ii l.Vflnmnsni.rir in masons nt Europe, J722-1939. But 

3 1 r0crnaso,,rir ln the reader s uncertainty over the ' ct by Us very nature Free- 

1 , , , Prince Hull Masons’ claim to legili- masonry was a quest tollable oily in 

3ltt|ip. University of Caltforuiu niucy — a claim that also traces the any movement requiring black 

Proas. £9.70. origins of Masonry to an ancient unity. The best ports of Muroskln's 

- •* -- *■; r r-, ' -^ 7 r "- , ^" - -y '• ” builder race *’ of black Egyptians study bring out the profoundly 


.. r , i ; , ' -^ T ^; ;r n ", ^n'ni' ijj " ” builder race *’ of black Egyj 

, ... ... , —exemplifies (he ambiguities c 

Early in the Second World War tlie black middle class. It Is -a 
EngUBh Grand Lodge of Freemasons . that has derived its models 

immuilnil - In (amiiIitm <i n ah a 4 a# ! C 1 i 


>nry to an ancient u»«ur. Alie best ports of Muroskln's thrift, charity, and family responsi- leaaeraHp Jn the im 

of black Egyptians stu [ty bring out the profoundly bility; how it lias protected mem- sciences. T Ills argument hooM 
e ambiguities of the ambivalent attitudes' of the black bers from being contaminated bv Vi'° uninformed reader &> i U iv 

loss. It Is -o class Masons to the white establish men t, the temptations of the surrounding • l!°* e 1114,1 asCet * c self-dlseipllna hi. 

id its. models and oil the one hand, and to the black and unregencrate black community* „7j 1 n m . on ®P°ly of the esiAblkfccrf 

a while herrenvolk gaao; on the other. The Prince how it lias encouraged a commit J™ 1 i™ revdudoiSE 

ned the power to Hall Masons, always committed to mont to education, private property, ,.^ C , r n **«-!ndulgent and Mo - 


u U ,„ u ,g g„u - ‘ 1 " -MM* . «■ ivi«soiiiy- unu n ci Li- ** uni Hiuna. L.mif'iiig in prove ness and managerial skills ecncrollv uesntte those weakness*! i n 

appropriate smea dioy traced tliefr Masonry in iiinercetirh-contury what blocks could do, they have denied to blacks by a white AmcrT meut, which aro mainlv fh^mLnS' 
own Jegirhnucy to a charter Ameneu .he lias done much to illii- tended to measure their success by can society. MnraSlu is weili Sm Mur ask in pros 0 ntsSttlniS,t!S 

bestowed In 1/87 by the Grand minute the tnmions dilemmas of the approval and cooperation they that similar socializing institutions evidence on the neglected rivnn™?* 

Lodge of F.iicla'id. Eveji earlier in middle- class blacks in a white could win from while business and have helped to rocrult and raln a » d inter al C onn£ ot ff i 

* SfjW; occupying *®«cty. community leaders. middle-class leaders of other raSJ! institutional life The “JH 


group' of d froe ,n ne d KroS r rop ! ,lis P lI ' P«se the Prince Hall It is true thnt the persistence of ar * u “> ^wevar, that 

'Prince Hail a West Indian mulnti-n ^ rfll0ri,,[y P r “vidus a nearly ideal colour barriers, contradicting e JjH iness fbe bourgec 
who C soon beca mo 8t a cha m^oii “* fc . "urine the iiiitetcciuh Am«l«-s official creed of jud^ng e f 1 - lcs * presm 

black S °clvll rfslits and rh? 1,5 n^mjtcrs included n men by ability and achievement ,Y me °5 | B ,ns and «s 

Organ iaor* of black °* Freemason rv SmS l « ,jjn,be !; ot pro*niijont black alone, have reminded black Masons h f s t8nded to 6xa Egerat 

recognition lo lloll'a IfSLlote tflof binct SSESi .“‘‘ft?”' 1 ^ So 


nave Helped to recruit and train . a,, « internal conflicts of blu\ 
middle-class leaders of other races. Institutional life. The authori 
He argues, however, that die “for- data »re far too important toh 
eignness” of the bourgeois code of consigned to a sociological mono, 
ethics, meaninp m-pmnnoMn its 61001. and t!m hnnl a* i 


exaggerate the nor- 
mt of a forming 
ni the lowor class . 


t |e bo<dc deserved far 
better editing than it has received 
it is not only needlessly repetitive 
and pocked by jargon, -but begin! 
with a tedious inttoduttion to the 


recognition to Hall's Africnn IndilZ y V arjr , , to . common loss onllghtcned members of their , 11,18 3 ? ■ Perceptivo point that could rebates over class and 

he mmtod dlfedb \S2K iSfi’ . b,ac t riatornal l 9 d ^ s Pros- race. These disillusioning re- iav ? bcei i developeJ much frnther. th ,f Culthfe of poverty". A ; J 
lodge in Enaland y in t iqii mi ifn e f ,n ? l ' cas l a,,d .expanded minders have roinforced the Masons' ^ s underscored by Mur ask in’s editor could have made the book 

55?' il,” JEEEf'ill S url "«- th P ? rst three traditional and active comnStment ar Sumont. that die black Masons’ t° re , .^odable by ' ellmlnSu 

die iireiiidiccB oPrt,»Sr^«° ESS£? ® , ‘ft 0 . ‘wenUot * century, to . racial equality. Nevertheless f ode of .^lics and conduct has Muraskm’s defensive, iaboureiind 

Anierican brethren nnrl w 0 , th D P«nce Hb II Mnsons have tended to **2? one over which the dominant repeatedly embarrassing jusllFica 

gift of $50 nloriE fc. ffii t !l!i t S c 1 19 / 30 ' 32 , Wfeg be embatrassed by the be! i odour of ? vhite raco . tl ie final power of t,o ns for. writing a book bn middle. 

aom -AS^i^m;^ 85? .?!«'. ^.jdVSS ^ ‘“Wrpretahor, " SS rfl-JSLJ! sSW 

brief, curt note”. One would like 
m know what the note said and 


G / a,ld ,, Lod S e of Engiand ,f dld not * 

Officially .recognize Prlnco- Hall 
' ^ as fu n ^ u‘t Ffttm hfi spotty account T^l -J 

OF the black Masons’ Joug and .1 fl P 1 ' 
generally, unsuccessful, quest for J- llv LJJ.CL 
recognition from white- lodges, we A , 

pan only surmise that white Masons 
nave not only traditionally refused ? 1 ."."—! . jh'j 

to admit blacks as members but R w iri t - n 
have regarded Prince Hall Free- uOVeia 

masonry os a “ bogus ” fraternity, r=^- - - ' 

much as the Prince Hall Masons ~~ . 

“Jive spurned- various u bogus” WILLIAM a. green : 
black lodges that have offered Rritini. 


„\:ii “ rj ; 1 “ ? ,» iu jmu lower-class Dtacks, whom tliev have 111101 t JiCLUUUn ■ «»» mw.- „„ u , rB[eraa , 

{i.pi.'^aaja atjss SS1££Sli : sSSSirS^ 

™oo« rf,C,a4 ,li i t ,°r 1 ^ of block Free- vants, and even unskilled workers speik hil919 ofLnro«« 0 °i5 S 01 * 1 n?ive and heavy-handed. It is misjudged the^bJnckmiddl^da^ 

ssr - jfswse- 5isftQ£!5£ 

Mura skin earlier admits, briefly the? mis broLial'it T Mov? c ?rfin SSlon ° E ri,Qt m ? ke for our own liappineis! fled bnUEMk^whi! o ^ i! aSS i f ' i' vh r° C0 , u L d te . 11 ,1,n * 10 relax, to au it 
.hat til a 1930h hw * n dcvus,0 ting mem- as a rule, without a guide, SS "no£ may "J5 ^ tYotthe^aluJi kt'fuSZ?*' 0 ' ° ,,d t0 * lm ^ 


i The planters and the peasants 


252rfi9^l^"" r "f hlJ s^temem^buuf cajirn'l l j ric; Principles ns well ai a prac- 

S£ C ffir. tat S e^ d ou h i S n a^ 0 " 1 ? *,«! £ 

tal bias and undue influence by the 8 planter analysis l^Tt^can 0 hn tnlkl,ly “Ofllucts the needs of the 

treat- so called! ^f ^^.S^ullurlst who .was not 


kjllr a fildn l, ha1 iL^ilte^a^Sqo^dJ ^crimeat lSaSlSGS 81111 the GP °* t - ; Jj fs^rSl sich ‘blnV^y ! ' ‘d^ Professor Green therefore stresses tlio C vfoS t< “oTtlfe 

fn f d^ U frA ,l,erica l 1 European Jgiffir 0xfo,d University Press. JSt " “fe Sieltora tJi&E Slave the immjrtnnce of immigrant Inborn- lin, P uru nr ostabllahinoiit. •’ 
lodges. He does tell us that In 1936 £1 ?-50- pnL nt D i^al 0rn if?1 Jamaipan slave Jn explaining the pos t-Emnncipntlun » , . ’ y 

ami- -1958 White Masons .Investicatetl — : - n&.°nii JPL v f. , L ic lL_ ,il ®. c ?Jonial recovery of the sugar nlnntntlon* r. 1,1 *»f Professor ( 


tr- i ■ ,w “li “l ia European 

Sloe?? j?P as “H us that ^ 1936 
and - 1958 White Masons .Investigated 

inG * IBP ill manir aI kL . «. 


E1 ? »- code nF 0 i8ir rn 1 C ?1 J T ai **Vlnve oxpfainiug the po«-Emanci3 t j 

- Offi° P p 0 <( ii£ 3 L nl cb the , c ®|°nW recovery of the sugar plantations r 1,1 spl, ° of Prafbssor Grei 

~ ‘ ■ ' because It^ar 1 ini? D m°iTj n i onIy il1 . TvJnfdad and British Guiana.' Uur ^jpnoiu roferencos to ‘‘plan 

Willinm A. Green’s British Slave SS Lil omitted the re- without capital that recovery coukl is often difficult 

SiiMmciputioN is obviously intended h£i Ct i-« e * ai,scs tiiat had not have beau sustained : and na dra ,w the lino between' his vi< 


t i i 1 u ■iwiirBisii mo 

pud theirs. But bo wants to hnv< 
it both ways, and this is nowben 
more apparent than in his fina 
chapter, “ Moran t Bay: The Enc 
of an Era ”. Here -he seeiqs verj 
much inclined to justify the poll 
cics recommended in the Queon’s 
Adjdce to the peasants of St Atifl, 
and through them to Jamaica, -and 
to explain away the lienvs'-handeo 
repression of the uprising and -the 
judicial murder of- George Willraw 
Gordon that -followed" it. . Bui 


r,. ^” ; / eason , s ■ . «ut even this , Sl ' Perscc e w.. L. Mathiesoh's ' nrevious VkivRTnH^ r or r ?£SS ^ lnn Adamson has shown In his ^oirs. But ho wants to ha- 

f,K n V* 1lrfd « rm,lU ‘J n “BV* from l ri J°8 y D,, 1 the -British West -Indies andlS 29 d belW6Ctl 1826 Sv ^ ny without Slaues , that capital both wnys * *■«} ‘bis is nowhe 

.Masonic wlters -who cbiild before and [after Emancipation, com- 1 was mobilized, to a groarextentbv ^ Qm S armt tl,an in 1,is f,n 

' L in 1 J tl,at , the .wiijte E r -‘-£ s J? ver » a nd /fs Abo- ■ It should be well known that the deliberate| y subordinating the id- 8 l ,npre, V Moran t Bay: The Er 

T? r n leaSt dedd P d: And Th? ^. Sh .Bnwiefeaf/w, Colonial Office was not satisfied te fl r8 l ts o£ ‘be smallholder to those Sf.Jk » Er ?i * Here ho seems vei 

“ U mem bership fi ? ' P J.?rf U8< a Ca ^° n [ 0s Cover- with this Act of 1831, In fact its of f* 18 sugar “totes. With Adam- ?|I cb Inclined to justify the po 

, 1,3 Bhost type Negro £ pr f* But Professor Green's reluctant acceptance of It wbs Son’s research available to him reeominended in the Queen 

^ 

, , Mur as kin can be faulted for more ifihi* h R *dS vw “ e ®*nerien C es of ■ mi isiqn; to the- slgvo colonies. This 1 In,nil 8iation had the effect of- n l} ,rder , n I f I GoongeWUHa 

^ E- 

. <wa ■» sJSf^VTi^ 

8 ..*; ls , because bis under- PrbfeSsor Green says' uothlne ahnn? . . suppression would . have bet 

; |on^;Wtoe;.thWoe | zM %&&& ? 

: :S pjs a^^'te: a«aa 


r * — vioH.mur is "as «ie yawning gap between «urK,ers, our. tie absence oF immi- *’*•**■•» up .inw. Ji wnp-.. 

K as lt is fediaii « 1 tion as conceived iii tlle cSonffi gration' would lia ve had tlie same if IH?^ir he proc , eeds tS ' C0 £*f-r 

J*lr marty . WQys as unsatisfac- Office and the new Slava end m not worse effects" Hb hui ? se , lf on each question in tun 

sonV SJ£° 2 ,‘ii pei i Iod “ Mnthie- enacted by Jamaica anti wos^S n , lud ? of the advantages orSuffto ?«" d i 5j?‘ l r V ak ^, s th * admission : 1 
*KfP ? tLldlGS bpve noW be- the other legislative colonies tlie immigrants. . . ened t0 “ Inconceivable that so brutal 

13 . because bis under- P^feBsor Green m vs nothfna a hour ' , - 1 -• '- • ' f^PPression would . have bee 

standing of what, was .hanhflhln B : titia evldanr#* n«#i ii ?? ab8l !F ' H s fund» mA nK.i . launched, let alone countenancei 



well as thenhir^i” pfV n, Pti o ns as- . , A . -more ferrous instance of bias which ,r he -attributes “to 1 chriteiTOd-'^S? ^ c ^? cd t0 ° sb ? rp 

n?iL.?A5te "t 6U- 1.5, tha.. V", hts urefttmaS t " f “,i?or lagl ™f!“ “tH.i &-WUES'Sft ' . WS 

, .. , P ^pl^1 .W t|ie post-Emanci nation coloble* of exploitation and that , tjie0n s _ confusion of mind, win 

self-contradictions. ‘be . British ■%£! immigration was a -necessan exne- commpti cate itself, 


I : -. • “oppression wouicl nave oee 
His fundamental coiitemJnn u m., munched, let alone countenancei 
Iiere the sugar . had the victims pf It been Eur. 


&$v, 

mjfc 




nniZ fiSS». 

lltefesa 



BCCOpt writlfl 
eithei- Ms 
Utloh oC-ttj 
'tivity aie - 


V8%&<ssr. mi at mm 

RslifciiaMsSa « 


d.V to communicate irseif, 
Jwary reader. Is less fund 
I than his sympathy for Jj 
der In ' fho , West , Indies, Fi 
:asop, he paints an unexpe 
rosy picture- of slavery 

lt>l!ai- ' r Li. Li 1 1. - 1 




^^bdt: persistent p6v^rty>to Irs workers ^ph a size 5 . tjiat * ‘ 

'■ W m. mass of the noStlon „ . ? c TOmmont." , of freede 
Vt ^ Jh ,!* colonies ^ ?"i Y broi ' E S t «>. thq mass of W« 

rSrS?a ' ,£iW a4an ?' lessor Green's Vbrkina asSui\n'' Ind,art? P .Poverty ,an'd ignoian 
l P hi* ' r^' .. tions about 'the ' W^VIudfes^J??^ : ’ - V 1 aga ii' at , ivbic h no governme 
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Conversations with Martin Seeker 


• J . w 


By Mervyn Horder 


The most distinguished- living 
British publisher ? Martin Seeker 
—and it there ure any who doubt 
the truth - of the proposition, - let 
i.jein look through the star-studded 
catalogues printed at the cud of 
Seeker books of tha late 1920s; when 
he was at the height of his powers. 

Today in his ninety-fifth year, 
MartiD Seeker still lives at Bridge- 
fopf» Iver, in the dower house he 
first took there in 1912. Borii too 
early to be anything but 'unnerved 


fashioned pastime ot talk, and snu 
•delights his friends with h^s recol- 
lections of tho multitudinous details 
of his crowded life. • And all this in 
spite of the onset in recent years 
of total blindness. 

Ip the early 1970s he begau to 
tell the story of his publishing life, 
'the first two ' instalments of which 
appeared in The Cornhill (summer 
1973 and spring 1974). As ■ a 
supplement to Whatever formal con- 
liauation of these tvritings ho may 
later produce, the. odds and ends 
uhjfcli follow, .unfed down .more .or 
]e?S as the subjects arose and not 
forced . into any artificial frame- 
work, have been revised and 
approved by him in the form in 
which th'dy appear here. They are 
casual, inconsequent, perky, pointed, 
modost, as informal as they are 
informative, ' occasionally perhaps 
snocrynhal, once nr twice, unfor- 
t-'inalely, unprintable — and in ell 
ihese ways wholly characteristic of 
the tnaii himself-- ,. 

TUB DEATH OF JOHN DAVIDSON 

Poor and depressed by his lack 
of recognition, as- a poet, John David- 
son committed suicide in his forties, 
choosing a most unusual method. In 
March 1909 he sailed a boat out 
of Penzance harbour and jumped 
overboard. He left behind him in 
t-ie boat a satirical note addressed 
to tlie directors of the Great Wes- 
tern Railway, upbraiding them for 
ml vert Islng the winter charms of 
tho Cornish Riviera in a grossly 
misleading manner. 

MB HRITI.1NR 

..The French I rnnslui or. nf IT. G. 
'“pile’s nnvol Afr lirltllug Seas it 
Through missed the Idiom of tlto 
t’t’a rpnd translated it ns “Mr 
gritting sees through it **. M 
witling '■■commence ii voir chill- 
is the tltlh. the book bore tlirough- 
qw\, Its Freifa{i career. .. 

! . 

GRANT RICHARDS') ON ItOMDAV 

.When he wanted to tnke a holiday, 
ho used to discount bills £100 at a 
time ns long a small circle of friends 
»*-of which MS was one — at 5 per 
«nt for six months, none of tha 
friends being told about each other. 
At the' end' of the holiday; when the 
Mus fell due, he borrowed similar 
turns from thhee new friends to 
pay back .tho first. He never lacked 
tnends. .' 

^COUNTING • 

l MS used to do lt himself when 
“1 .publishing ' difficulties. Once, 
borrowing £100 from the London 
jnd Norwich Press in this way, he 
found ha had not the money to meet 
.Weir bill on the due date. Their 
London representative came to him 
Wa said :1 " Our Norwich bank won’t 
' f 1 *®- Presenting this bill to ' yout 
, and not getting paid — they’ll 
Jbmk we are dealing with die wrohg 
Spo ol customer : so we will lend 
^ the money to redeem the bill." 
jbd-they did SOj at the same time 
“Wiving a new bill for the same 
® u iD, plus 5 per cent. ■ 

^Nocturne ” ' ■ i - • 

;_T b ls, tide - for Frank Swlnner* 
s first novel- published in 1917 
nsa the advantage of requiring 
| n L tfa ° Ration into ariy European 
language, But -Arnold Bennett, a 


ARTHUR MACIIEN ’ ' 

He lost a « excellent job on the 
EUeniiig News in 1921, when one 
day an anonymous phone call 
arrived from Brighton to the effect 
that Lord Alfred Douglas had died 
during the night. At the editor's 
request he turned in a quick obitu- 
ary, which was, however, so mali- 
cious and derogatory in tone tiiat 
Lord Alfred, who was in fact very 
much alive, sued for libel and was 
awarded £1,000 damages. 

,f soum wiNd” 

Norman Douglas wrote the last 
chapters Jn MS’s home during the 
Christmas, holiday of 1916. MS took 
the script, to London on Decem- 
ber 27 and sent' it to the printer, 
Brendon of Plymouth. It Was pub- 
lished only four months later. In 
April 1917, though a long book, 
and though the page-proofs had to 
be sent to the Mediterranean for 
Norman Douglas to correct. Two 
copies were sont— one to Menton 
in Prance end one to Viaregglo in 
Italy — so as to be sure of catching 
him ; and each set was further divi- 
ded into packets of only two 
signatures at a time, despatched on 
successive days, so that they did 
not travel across the confusion of 
wartime France by the same mail 
train. 

Norman Douglas did not return 
to England for nnothcr twenty-five 
years. 

ROSIE AT THE RANSOMS TRIAL (1913) 

MS was greatly alarmed to be 
served, in his second precarious 
year as an Independent publisher, 
with a writ for libel hi one of his 
books, Arthur Ransome’s Oscar 
Wilde: a Critical Biography (1912). 
After he had given, In common 
with the printer and other joint 
defendants, various assurances 
about withdrawing tlie book, the 
pase was heard in April 1913 with 
the author us sole defendant. MS 
was in court one duv during tho 
trial. One of the main matters of 
complaint wus tiiat Ransome had 
accused Lord Alfred Dougins of 
deserting Ills Friend altogether In 
the years .after Wilde came out of 
prison ; but Douglas was able to 
prove from his bank statements that 
lie had continued making regular 
payments to Wilde in Italy long 
ufter they had parted company. 

Part of Rausonta's , general 
defence was a pica of justification 
which meant that ills counsel had 
to road -long excerpts from tho 
composition npw known ns Da Pro- 
fumiis. This so got on Douplns’s 
nerves at one point that ho picked 


up his top hat from the floor and 
stole soEtly out of court — he was 
sitting at tne end of a row. After a 
time ills absence was noted by Mr 
Justice Darling, who stopped the 


AI.FRED DOUGLAS AND TIIK OXFORD 
HOOK 

When The Oxford Book of 
Modern Verse edited by W. B. Yeats 
first appeared in 1936 and Douglas 
found none of his' own poems in- 
cluded, he - telegraphed Yeats as 
follows: 

PROTEST STRONGLY AGAINST MY EX- 
CLUSION FROM YOUR ANTHOLOGY- OF 

MODERN VERSE STOP AND WIIY DRAG 

IN OXFORD. 

8T(-'P!1EN SWIFT 

, Next door to MS, in 7 John Street, 
Adelphi, settled for a year or two 
another new publisher,-' Stephen 
Swift (real name Charles Granville), 
who issued the first book 

of Katherine 'Mansfield’s short 
stories PrOin a German Pension. 
MS found out later that lie had 
been negotiating ' with Arthur 

.Ransome to take over all hls work, 

. Swift's short career os a publisher 
came to a dramatic end. At ‘an 
evening literary party in Hainpstcnd 
he was accosted by a stranger, who 
addressed him somewhat formally 
thus: "Mr Granville, I never forget 
a face. I am a magistrate, and some 
years ago you were up before me 
on a charge of bigamy. I remanded 
you on bail and you absconded. We 
are at present fellow guests In the 
house of a mutual friend, so I shall 
do nothing this evening, but 
tomorrow 1 shall toko the appro- 
priate action.” After these remarks 
Swift judged it prudent to abscond 
again, before sunrise. He was later 
arrested lit Algiers and brought 
back to servo his sentence. 

“ jew suss ” 

,A romantic publishing story if 
ever there was one, and MS’s 
greatest single financial success. He 
started with an importation of only 
300 sheets from Ben Huebsch in 
New York, and when he found thei 
subscription orders, before publica- 


buck on John Lane his publisher. 
MS pointed out a curious printer’s 
error in the first edition (Leonard 
Smlthers, 1699) which must have 
-escaped Wilde’s own notice and has 
appeared in all subsequent editions. 
The characters nf the play bear 
names largely drawn from towns 
on the south coasr, where the play 
was _ wdl tan— Worthing, Goring, 
Lancing, etc — but on the first page 
ft Lord Shoreman is mentioned. 
Should It not be ** Shorelmm M ? 

BLURB 

1 This is 3 word MS hus always 
hated and avoided as -an ugly -and 
unnecessary American import. He 
catittaucs to speak of the " bitb- 


catittaues to speak of the " pub- 
lisher’s note ", tho description In 
use in hls Evelelgh Nash days. 


tiop tojalldd only iihiety-qight, he 
began to congratulate himself that 
he had not been templed furthur. 


proceedings and ordered him to be 
brought back. ' A search was made 
in the corridors but' be was nowhere 
to be found. Darling -then adjour- 


ned the court, saying he would not 
proceed till the plaintiff had been 
found. Ton minutes later Douglas 


After ull — a rebar butivu title by un 
unknown, unpronounceable. Foreign 
author, a hovel so ipng that it bad 
to be put oijt at the then formidable 
price of 10s net — what could you 
expect ? Moreover it appeared vary 
late in November 1926, after book- 
sellers had spent all their money on 
Christinas stock, so that they were 
unlikely to receive lt kindly. 

At the end of January, when tho 
sales were still only 120, came 
Arnold Bennott's whofe-pngc review 
in tho Evening Standard. The next 
morning The Times Book Club, 
which had taken no copies at all on 
subscription; telephoned for 250, 

Having surplus money on Jiis 
hands after the initial success of the 
book, MS inquired from the original 
German publishers, Drei Masken 
Verlag, about die film rights and 
bought them personally for £1,000.. 
He sold them later to Gainsborough 


itiff had been Pictures for £8,000. 


stole quietly back . into an almost 
empty court and resumed his Seat. 
The word went round and the court 
re-assembled, to hear a withering 
reprimand from Darling about the 
scandalous impropriety of a plaintiff 
leaving his own court proceedings, 
Alfred Douglas, who at forty-one 


was still wonderfully good-looking 
and elegantly dressed, bowed 
graciously: "I accept your. rebuke, 
my Lord.” But judges are not im- 
pressed by externals. You ' will 
not only accent my rebuke. Lord 
Alfred, you will act upon it.” And 
the trial went on. - 

“ CLOCK EMERLB ” 


This 1 entertaining novel about a 

f ublic convenience- in small-town 
ranee, translated by Jocelyn Gode- 
froi, was published In English. In 


in small-town 
Jocelyn Gode- 


frfi®? 88 ; ? ut Arpold Bennetr, a 
ot.the young author, wrote 
Personally and" engagingly to MS 
rj} a 8. hp thought it a poor .title 
,.*5®J vin g a certain literary affecta- 
fnrt », aa d proposing In the Night 
$*$■ ?ccaptea the suggestion 


maSa- L 8 ?, mB ®*pen$e ; but just 

SgS^jBrty Js&J- 


‘‘k.rae title . Nocturne 
cancel title 




'■£ u ' i •• 


MUlf |ruwAfiiiihM . 

3936 by Seeker and Warbqrg and 
widely 'thought of as the first pub- 
lication by tills new publishing com- 
pany. In fact it 'bpd been signed 
up by MS while still in business 
on hls own. If he could have lasted 
independently;/;, for . , another c-ti* 
months dll It came! due, its, success 
Would; -have .more than discharged 
all. hisJiabili ties, ' 'i'- 

; ARNOLD BjSNHBTT’S SHAMMER"' 

. . MS thought it mor«. W. blockage 
.■tbsrtV ii " true: ' .HenonSt 

. would Struggle forf Words in tom- 
! pteie jrf fence, I! and \ had d way of 
Holding np hl$ rigbt hand!g) 'Step 
hls interlocutor ftryjng, JO,,. supply 
tire' worn for bun.' • ■••• •• • > . /;• 


With -the arrival of talkies it was 
Ot first legally ruled that "film 
rights ** did not include the right to 
use the spoken word, which 
properly belonged to the owner of 
the “dramatic rights’ 1 : ln this case 
Matlieson Lang. . The final arrange- 
ment - concluded with Matheson 
Lang waS 50 per cent to MS, 25 per 
ceht to jMatheson Lang and 25 per 
can t to Feuch twanger. One half 
of the film rights have now reverted 
to MS’s personal ownership, but ha 
thinks the author’s widow, , who 1 re- 
tains the other half, is unlikely to 
give her consent to another film 
version unless it Is .much more aym-- 
pathetlc Jo the Jewish point, of 
view than the first, wliicji was: made 
at Shepherds Bush with Conrad 
Veldt fn the. name part When 
later .MS met the author at .tpa 
film’s opening night, it Yffa clear 
It by no means met with Ills 
approval. “ Zuviel Walter Score I 1 
was Feuch twanger's yerdlt^, : y /'-W 

-‘iQnu.aay MS k met Alfred 

Douglas for.; litnbb, ; add afterwards 


WILLTAM IIBINEMANM 

A German Jew born in Surbiton, 
lie spoke English all hi9 days with 
a strong guttural, mid-European 
accent. He had rooms in St 
James’s where ho was found dead 
oil the bedroom floor one morning 
by hls valet, all liis financial 
affairs in considerable confusion. 
One of Hcinemann’s earliest part- 
ners was Sidney Pauling, whose 
brother was a partner in Mudla’s 
Library. Heinemann presided at-tlie 
change-over from tlia three-decker 
to the onc-volumc novel, one of the 
first of the- new stylo— -If not the 
first — * being Hall Caine’s The 
Bondsman. 

s. P. B. MAIS 

He died in April 1975, author 
of 244 books. MS thought his 
most remarkable achievement, not 
mentioned in any obituary, was his 
encouragement of Alec Waugh to 
persevere with Tha Loom of YouUi. 
Mate was a twentv-fivo-y ear-old 
assistant master at Sherborne at 
the time. MS had the offer of 
The Loom of Youth but turned It 
down, thinking no one would be 
interested 1 in reading about school 
life. - He reconi in rvidcd Waugh to 
try " my Mend Grant Richards ”, 
,Yvno sqw Lht: point at once. ... 

RONALD FIRBANIt 1 ; ' ; ■ 

Another book ‘hi frhJch MS could 
see nqthlng salable^ and whfeh fie 
recommended the author io , take 
to Grant Richards,’’ wns FirbaHk’s 
first novel Vnlnpiarv (1916). Two 
months later, nficr Richards had 
agreed to nuhiish it, at the author's 
expense, Flrbank paid nnatiier visit 
In the middle of the afternoon to 
MS's office in iho Adelphi, stuck 
hls head round the door. -announced 
to no one In particular " Grant 
Richards has taken my novel — so 
there ! ” and vanished. 

ONE PUnUSlIER TO ANOTHER 

Gram Richards wrote to MS as 
follows at- the Lima of the sale of 
hi4 business : ' '' 

£Crauley Place. SW7 
J2 vli 1935 

Nothing, my dear Martin, Is ever 
quite as bad as It threntens tn be 
ana, even if Hutchinson is In no 
way to be deflected, I cannot 
relinquish my conviction . that 
there Js some way out. I, wHq have 
suffered as you Icq6w, more, thqn 
most people through reverses Of 
fete, have ' always foiind some 
... compensations. The grqat thing is 
, dot tq allow oneself to be Hustled 
into some unwise step. I should 
sit tight ndw,,if I were ybit, till 
Hutcnlhsqn makes some move. .. . . 
And' through the whale of Satttr- 
•' day and Sunday 'think of every- 
- thing ; else father than your diffl- 
c'ulties. T -shall be here early bn 
Monday (8 Regent , Street), After 
'all you have a’- brave History 
behind 'you, 

;> :■ . ' 1 • - G.R, 

Walter! Hutchinson was threatening 
to- apply for a bankruptcy petition 
against MS' in respect of:, an £800 
debt to a printer controlled by 
.Hutcbinson, Naturally a : disturbing 


GILBERT CANNAN ' 

MS said outright thnt he regard 
Grant Richards as the publisher n. 
the first two decades of this cen 
tury,^ himself ns the publisher of die 

After alL I had Compton Macken- 
zie, D. H. Lawrence, Hugh Wal- 
pole, Gilbert Cahnaii, Frank' Swiit- 
nerton. and Francis Brett Young 
all on my list together — to sny 
nothing- ot all those caniinentals, 
Mann, Hesse, Z.welg, Feuchiwan- 
ger and Kafka. Gilbert Cantinn ? 
Yes,, certainly, we all thought 
very highly of hiin. Helncmanu 
. did- hls xfrfft novej Peter. Homun- 
culus in 1909, I did his second 
.and third, and hls bbok on 
Samuel Butler. Co-respondent In 
tho James Barrie divorce case, 
be was Un. exceptionally handsome 
young man, a martyr to hls own 
good looks and the emotional 
complications they Invariably led 
him into. Ha alsp hpd tho dis- 
tinction of being* a barrister who 

E racdsed fof- exactly one week 
efdte leaving the bar for the 
more profitable, field of author- 
ship and- dramatic criticism. 

Cannan’s last book was published 
in 1924, but . he lived on to the age 
of seventy. Ini a private mental home 
in Surrey writing endless letters 
.—-a particularly tragic end for a 
man who gave " travelling " as im 
grind pal recreation In Who's AVho. 

Nothing is stronger than love, ex- 
cept habit’*, is a casual remark of 
Canaan’s that MS lias hIa'ovSi re- 
m amber Qd. ' 

“t'iie BApraow ” 

Duckworth had published D. H. 
Lawrence’s Soru mid Loivrs at the 
instance of Edward Garnett, but 
turned down The Rainbow ; ' mid 
Methuen took it as the first of a 
three-novel contract. On publication 
it was Judged obscene by the Bnw 
Street- magistrates, and Methuen 
undertook to withdraw it, apologiz- 
ing in court for nut having been 
aware of tlie ch ar actor of tho work. 
MS's first Lawrence novel was 
Women in- Love: which he took sub- 
ject to an understand ;ng that he 
would reprint The Rainbow later 
— this he did after livo or six years. 

EVELYN WAUGH 

In 1931, soon Rafter Evelyn Wuu'gh 
had “ gafte over” to Roiiid, he 
dined m Tom Bals ton’s flat with 
Osbert Sitwell and Richard 11 lake 
Brown, a young parson Who bail 
become ;sdmewtiat disillusioned by 
His. experiences In tlie Churclj of 
England and after .' much , he.ibt- 
scarcliiiig was about to resign' Ills 
holy Orders.: In his purplo velvet 
dinner jacket Waugh turned to 
Blake Brown, sitting shyly Iq His ' 
dog collar and black suit, inid 
asked: .‘'And when are you going 
to become a Christian, Mr Brown ? v 

Anotlfer, Waugh “ put-down had 
MS's son Adrian Rcckpr, as . its 
victim- -Adrian, had mode .friends 
ac.Aniplefortii with Au heron Her- 
bert, brother - of Evelyn Waugh’s 
second wife, Laura, and had got 
to' know the Wqugh children ‘ fvlule 
he was in Piiris as a Daily Telegraph 
forefgti correspondent in the 1950s, . 


they, went' togetHer to. a matinee of 
tiie. Evans-Gielgud production at the 
PhaenU, ' MS thought ■ Cyfil 


Rjtchard as Algernon ,cou]d; not- b 
bettered; >but Douglas thbitghp^hB 
cphuhoU;.”. -.‘T 

J ' Tbejiiay j V^or^jiv 

Hy, WjJdfejHtfafeu^las toaethqfc .ad 


• r o . rr i»v, itihui hi 

‘ form In which we' nniWfHnve, it 4 in 
1897, twq years after. h|s‘ triel -lit 
1895, at a 1 time u(IierL, it could , be 
'aaid of . Id to. to the i words the 
j qld. wdgr VOh : no, ;we - never men- 
’tfltop,.|?iip,'hts name is never Heard.” 

: For- : the same- reason 'he does not 
i anbeai: either-. . in thd fjrat 1 (1897- 
U91$) Volume pf Who W&s Who, the 
f entries hrr which wore : compiled,.; as; 


-Dhrtile ’ohe 6f ■'A'drtail'ir'VrsitS . to 
London hfe dined- with. AubOrdn and 
Laura, and - they all want Oi) to 
meet Evelyn and the children at -a 
party, in. St James’s. Square. Here 
1 Adrian was unwise -.enough . tq - soy 
’ to Evelyn; ,f Nice to meet, you I 
took Teresa [Evelyn’s daughter] to 
the clnoma in Paris only last' week. 
We saw Cousteau’s Silence de to 
, M«r.” Evelyn bristled and fingered 
his moustache; deciding what to 
' reply- '* Those are very tenuous 
grounds on which to claim acquain- 
tanceship” was what came out. 

ONB PUBLISHER'S CARDER - !. 

: MS commented that literary rfub- 
Rafting to his tithe was a lonelier 
: calling titan it seems to be today J 
• Grant Richards, exactly ten years 
ibis senior, was the only member of 
the trade with whom ho bed; ever 
been on ; 't'erras of intimacy. Son of 
a classics dob i at Oxford, Richardc 
decided, if n 1897, after 'exiierience 
"with Slmpklb Marshall and as'Rec- 
Eetary Co W.; T. Stead v on <^The 
Review of ,R ewe ids, to; aiarr p'lifejis^ft- 
Ing on hitt 6wn' account, at the ago 
: Of tWebty-foiif.- Hh/tiorrowqd I70O 
: lirom H??- uncJd ;Graiit-i Aileti .find 


' would for'-w6rcfe in iortt- ''^hefrlajIVi^teri^d'to Worthing <! 191^) Volume -of . Who Who, too ifrom Hp - unefe ; Grants Allen find 

1 oleto JlS«,?abd i, to? way of by, WjJ^fe.^trlfeuglas togSthafc .eAf. entries to ]^hlch wore compile^, hjslrtnjfcfor this purpose 
Eoldinc ud Kitf right hand' to 'stop . Douglas- cjalmBd many of the wittij , tltey stiH "ftre ■ todayi^frotn.;. the. start Mb. ea^ninni^ ^ fro pi the 

! hfs ^ inteilocutor! '-S dsihs for hhr own;; 7 ,Wi)de rall^, ‘ original entries In Wfo'A With' vAto? ' btej 

the' to»S forh^^^ . to*' '.butler. v Lane .to get fii^omv. toh'data pf; death added. ! - • - .-to the first yeBr rising to rfOO In 


■ V'-.. • =1 - - L« 


1566 its 1 December' id 1976 


LAW 


‘fS «!&' 1 y ° a J ] . ,is H . is ^"i'isl»cr records that when T— 1 

From tenure to estates 

■-■ .. ... , _ „ f The common law of th 

Courts developed bv n 


lie had borrowed £S,6d5 on the tviili ft, Ihniigh uvor seventy at 

h ll boo !f s,ock - r " t ! ie th , e he refused 10 move else- Rv A W R ^imnenn 

end Ins creditors lost very little, where for so long that he earned ™ VV * D ’ OIRI P s On 

r!li C nni , ' , ..i l J , 5 i l ,I,eS werf? e va i% d ^ i 1 ,i, l ,,su *f , ? ea,| y the nickname of 

£44,000 against assets of £10,000. the CasaliiHiica rf St John’s Wood — - T — 1 

From the start Ills list of authors SS,/ .J 10 . tli,d “ fe V ° f cancor. B. F. c. MILSOM r 

cf S a *r,Y sh ' n e f y d^tiiiBufshed- diewiiie'a cln^J :o Bll &" d „ ?!! . by The Le S fli Framework or English 
Shaw, Wells, Bennett and the oarfv SS ”*nnH „« h I fi i - e , vcry sa Feudalism 

Ches tenon and ?. n .» n,,d . suc » was Ins devotion _ 


Corns TveloU“ W by f a'% Jg£ I?^i as • 

whereby jurisdiction was trails- the cSnibrirfi? r!£ te ? in Lord% 
lrnm nthl>r tn tin? to lrfi 


ferred , * rom other couns to tile U Mlif, 

centralized courts of common law tall pH r mici i le f e through a aL 
and much of Professor MilsonS uS*L^£SE^ u of . ^ && 
work has centred upon on attempt which is iiunduj on . = he la «d law 
to understand how sucli a transfer tery nnd o cn?,!K.. wlA S™at £ 
came about, and what its historical for t! 1C SMLS llci, ] g L cas ° is n2 
significance was; his particular pret tfofi 1 ty ° f ne » S 
concern lias been to explain the 


Shaw, Wells, Bennett and 'the oarfv “ i •' v 

pnsZn, “A. ^iSS„TSf Vim/oT^ 20.p,, Cambridge Univerairy Presa. ™ f hi.‘“ S 

-“’MS B ut L M ’ , 

■any Press) antedated Donfa Every. Ir was put of Haynes', rhilo , , "«'™llaed aubstanuvo low. In this nrEmiiu.it S VS *1 k 

Tk" ? e S' lGS by a,, year or two. sophy— to which hi s own iff ebore V‘ e ^ L r g(l1 rramcu ' 0l ' k of English J 1 e J s concerned with the frnmtwo soiircpl°n? ffl S I, l ty ««ik 

Though he was not Shaw’s first pub- witness— chat to know "all about Feudnfis/ii contains an expanded j sf j : r er ,YL ^ l, ^ ls c l ICUon over llie fessor Mlko»i C n S I ^! 1D oJ . tliese Pro- 

lisher (that distinction belonging to what was going on in the world y ersion of the Maitland Memorial !?" d c d . is n ,,te ? of freo tenants from t | 1(f nalu ,. 0 *i i!® vc i ops , 30 detail ■ 
£ e £ n ?, £ ? r r tcn H , enry °" d Co * i£ was not necessary to abroad i e ««es ‘which S. F. G. Milsom *■ “ tbe ^courts. S uchthatthif a rfc 

St Martin sW, lie at once saw and see for yourself; indeed it was delivered in Cambridge in 1972. It SI 8 b f ®* ,c thes,s 1S » firstly, .that this to JL e ji t i c cts i , S a? e rise 
the point of the new-st yle Shaw Palnl to do so, since you could not is directed to a reassessment of more 5 n a J lsE 5i D ^ 8 Jn»*l#ted to that it n conte/t ^ wou,d 

Miterary phy*’ with Its preface and everything. Far better to in- ? r less ««ived ideas about the ®" d —what was intended was merely ce ?Iod hPr^ G ^ftematJcany con- 
S"i ed Stage ^ rections - and made $° Tm y° e uls fU fa y remaining at the interpretation of the early legal „ ,p 5ei8n . euriQl JoHsdiction ' a |£ut th^if 1 ^ utera ? orn » «mi 

Shaw s icpiitsrion by publishing | IMrt of affturs in the centre of records of the common law system, !T° rk , as Y 0,1 8ht; and, secondly, ceding mna/ l i nCtJ °j n oJ le 8al pro- 

Plaus Pleasant and Unpleasant, He Lo ” d °”, where people liked tn come , and Glanvlll’s” treatise on the dlat what happened (again, this was 0 i.™h "rt them irrelevant, Coq^ 

also— and nor too many publishers f’lY telJ 3*ou whatever, they had to L aws , a,,d customs of the realm of IK "“, wo 7 Panned) was not siniply u - ,s extremely, difficult in 

have done this for their authors — teI *' England. Through this reexamiua- tl . a f tbe (° rum op de dsion changed, . tb ? context from th e 

mwiajted to save Shaw’s life on one Ql|!te M . ■ . . tion of the legal material. Professor , mod *fi ca tions aud 1S k this ? ontm which 

c^iV.spJ; Y! I,,s .career as ,a Milsom _ attempts to reconstruct what ts . i. 11 the Procedure Thi 1 * g ,de rh ®“; luterpreiaife D . 

1 he calls the formal structure of r| 8*»ts of tenants were 2? “S"? 1 reason is that whereu 

Eneiish fnuH.il enriatu no i» protected, but that a inHlmi l he emerging comma i t nu , .i. J.T 


also— and nor too many publishers 
have done this for their authors— 
managed to save Shaw’s life on one 
occasion when they were bathing 
together In Cornwall. Later, when 
Richards was putting his autobiog- 
raphy together, Shaw wrote to him ; 


tell. 

Quite earl 
solicitor in r! 


hi his career as .a 




rupuy togetner, Shaw wrote to him : ■ n J uniei ' i some around 12 

v„„ -i.^.u ,, . y ™ ls rn °y occupied separate rooms -**- ■ 

' Tragedy of “S* & T L ,e 0l " y b » v meana o I i ighty years aftor the publication w ® ni 

r «‘ ra * !r " t as r 

■-*- ?„.T b ? u J ,a b il s ) er mioulrtqpt MURBV J® evidence and understanding of doild 

*be origins, of the common law, ,nte, ‘ 

■ ’ tpnn, 


„ A igbtyyear f aft ?r publication w ® move Jrom'a World in “which 1 beio,1 «ed' to' a’ "liter ate^radSoD.'ihe 
of Pollock and Maitland’s History of re lotionship between feudal lord customar y law of the saigueuthl 
• ■ ,n ' , i*.i courts was not, and it is inHfb 


. Utoraturo. The uubHshf>r 

who does that Ilka «?«.!!.„ mimilrton murrv s “*“* «.*«•=* 

schMimY«?esi keS i pJctur0S p Or the u A V tI,u !j Rausome proposed a cele- though ‘fhdl'engcd In d?MULmo!m 

jsr pSRTfaSSmffi fo ? d of Srir 1 ' in v ^rdek asL md\ Js \ssssi 

Lain cfiHiinl«L«?/ B ki A cer- "h 0 " MS reached the ago of abIc that tlie primacy of his work 

rSe T P ub »c ffl; .Before the lunch Compton will ever be displaced ; the studTof 

slightest nnr^ nSBb *i°? Y ue tbo ™ ac j ten ^lo and S winner tan were dis* tbe subject starts from Maitland 
dSSSE bSn^ 11 ' bi ®» SSS?f f wbat euests to ask, did What, however. Professor MluSm 
resfnmln^orSdrSnd Scle Murry SLIfigestet l Middleton Pr«J somewhat modestlyf as . a 
phone directory is* fatal " 8 lC G " modification In the emphasis 

Mackenzie s - Good heavens, no I SdfiS ."SSSJW JSSS ■ X 


3«li tei ! an * j and ( ts' regulation pre- waa ,* ,u ‘. “■*“ «i « iiibyihdo 

d ominat es, into a world in which [„ caSe that we are profound! 
interest comes to centre on the ‘Snorant about the way in wbid 
if 11 cniil*, 1 ®- at 0l * sh , i ? with the rest fu C1 -5 Dul ’ ts handled cases, anri about 

movi C W y ifc2°i wit “ his ,ord - We f hi i? eus a . nd concepts employed in 
move, in the language of lawyers, ta e discussion and settlement of dis- 

fp»H«ii«m ,1 I lre to estfltes * ^om Modern anchropo|oglcnl stp- 

ieudaiism to property ownership. * die f customary law in non-literate 

The fault in traditional accounts Sl[' rtfo’riT ni^ ‘SSS? ^ 


property ownership. 


phone directory Is fatal. Mackenzie ■ « G 

. .™Hvofis ar Snu,^ d i 9 «^ a 1 i. a sfi jsSss®^ Sias s “r 

Monte Carlo — most apSropriately „ schol ai sh& with which the ca e for rkf BJSSSff 1 Ce of ^ solgaeu- 

JR a publfihe^since ° UVR CUSTAMC « a , ne w .Interpretation is argued SflgniS SS “ | ailure to 

» ™i£ 0 *- ess ' l0n . calda so generous Daughter of a colonel living near I* 11 * 14 ® 5 tbe publication of these ownership ^ deas oP Property 

Hi? 6 Bnmbler’s instinct. Norwich, she married Lord Alfred !!? ur *5 a very s, 8nificant event in lope da s P deve * 

8L.J5"*? included the Douglas by whom she hnH * the understanding of the earlv ovn- A A" ““5“ nt * d »'«e- 


g-ai jassa-s sfs-sreSfi^p sss i as! 

m'I th ! e sk|11 a,,d lu »® Predominance of the wle.^n' m ° n law . su PP Ja «ted, or mcre^took 
Saholaishlp with which the case for rial relationships n ftilme rn SH?» J, ? tlons curre . nt in tocdSitti 
a new interpretation, is argued recfipnfoa »ha» raiiuie to must alwnys remain to some consld* 

makes the publication of tfiese ownejriifp whfch^wSe °to K°devS erable d0 B ra e- «pecula5v?. me * 


B^mM^ o£esst c n ^° r so generous Daughter oE a colonel living near i — 

of Ray,nond - She later, i n 1913 I U ?, 0H oE Qn ,® of t«® two major legal ?aw wre ndt il ° f con ?T n L Jsh feudalism continues to be de- 

si's i— - — asSaiS 

J oi veracity. Brighton/ Hove and remained on nes ea,lier Mallland « u »ely have delighted Maitland. 

' SSLSSi h h reaI instinct For fSif'E'J?™*’ t . A l h ® r death in Hpi _ A , . n 

litv - h ^ E1 5^I jYoufd .naturally 8 have paKed^co I ihe retreat from the Shari 6 a 


The retreat from the Shari‘a 


monode - concealed a : recurrent {“"i 5 .nut since ., c nan never 

fcruplB' Vthidi 1 startled P to discharga. himsell ■■■■" ■ 

many of his best friends in lire- ’ orficiHliy from bankruptcy (con- D. « / . ■ ‘ ' 

S3L and other c , lrclEs t ood would ferff? 0, | th0 petition op a^monej By W. Montgomery Watt 

aye permanemly alienated them KL in , 1§13 > Official - f. J 

but for his genius in co.nciiiatkm Receiver took everything. 

NORMAN ANDURSON { 


and cajolery. 

i MS thought “startled” a particu- 
delicate i euphemism, He had 
S!? ij-"!?" % knowing that tills 


“ TUB RAGGgD-TRQUSKRED 
PIULANTIDIOPISTS ” 

Grant Richards paid £25 outright 
S OD .SL„ au fe Rob ®« ...Noonan 


NORMAN ANDRRSON { 

Law Reform In the Muslim World 
235pp. Athlone Press. £5. 


ISnment-of th? ohf bu?‘ f n 0,1C ,? p ‘ jnn , of ‘be Shuri’a. “Islamic 
Justified on tlie ground thar whiif e‘ v « - s l J 10 coimnoii transJatio* 
the Sharfa" wa? th^perfect^Vow ^for tJih ^ rabic . word, but the 
all time, which would oven tiiniT« n! V ss .V *?/? rnse j s toe restrictive, 
universally followed yet in th® “ U, .“* ^Hi'Ta, properly speaking. 
— — j — _?•„_?«. iii .me is q God-givcn moral ideal for 

■ QVCI'V ntllflr. .r lit. ..Jkxhnn 


JSjf™? 1 d ll moder n situation legisln- 
porally u« e fil° rl8ln ml « ht 


every aspect of " life, whether 
enforceable by law in a Western 
sense or not, and tints including the 


: a _ n j,, Vi umi mius iiiuiimvib ,,Mi 

n „ n i ost ° r e tbe ac funl reforms rolatlons of man to God, of mmi to 
r J! h ,i ie sphere of family law were ma,1 « of man to government and of 
: by ,r ll « S r N»> p nH«ii calls Bovernmoiit to government. It 

e 1 ln? P ^ lai,ts i tbe idea oT reform* be tl,Qt . *f all that Is left 

*.!» Htutna !■<« of this grrfnd conception is d lhw of 


about.'came _5ubsejuently . Into | ^ -g ^ ^ 


v 3 V. 1 , n . ls uirica ne found Havnes “ j ““ suitor, jessie Pone. «u-ueni^ oj 
brandishing hi« newly completed wh^h^n^J 1 by “ ™t* d — during Law?— Ah Mimama , 

jja something like triumph, wero'^ntTSSi 6 * 8 parts the book J b ® specialists In law", and then to 111 8 CI Jf unctiangeaoie divine Jaw “* *■>- 

SiSitl??n.»M 0rd * '.wr?!. iC a?ce th ^B r r^ anfi c ed J 11 ac cord- {jj|* J completely alone. Mow it is' d .i taatefuJ to Muslims, biit P cr8 °P^ status, then the ulema 

■ Grc»“i® cpuld .read thisl * . pdbHdi£ e ^ t0 b « realiied. that, since Mm ® results cofld be ' finv .® fo1 ®d. On tho other hand, we 

i.M.***^ : *"»**•« ffiSTirffi 

L!***f* KoTZbook {mi)!Toro • ■ «Mnk Price down acra S s Sttii COmpl6te » y ^cted rlader fat skilfX ' gddJd £9 fracUceK, sudh as ipupU 

front a Lemper's Notebook ( 1933 V 4J? a8hop | a .ble, from £300 io £60 ^ matters. - . • , m^ssei qf legisfatloti Th? 5f , t- ni, «f ar war * a™' contrary to 

rll d I7. , ^? rQ a^ortlvelyi Tho Tr2i s 5? S JnS. u U ^ 0 t a . ltfe of ^ife y ? r - belass Wani *c law is h spa chaptef, entitfed 8 « Problenis P od *. wJH - 

N ° teij0 °k JK34J, MS SuseniiflS 0 t« ad u an D'ish ’SJjfeY' “ d i n fi anao J b ? mastered J ros P e cts « distinguishes various Ti , Peiba PS if is in djis sphere fliat 

jaubUshecl ^l throb, aitd sdli has dmSEmma Jn , Ha sfmgs. BaU s PecltUized legal work. Sir Sroups pf , Muslim -.wunftlas '*3 , w «terndfs r ’ have ” ibrnetWh^' to 

' o!i C J!Sl Df „ tlia fir8tl il, SOribed by SubTfifS' 'ff T ? m ^. fcte ® d ^o n . Jfrst mi t iTO 1 . ** '* he Britis h analys0s ‘he. presSures in each l?£ rn from Islamic experience 

• Jte t0 Riy mqst Confiding Ww expert oii lsjarnic^law ns pteCtlsefi upwards greater orthodoxy (af 'In What Islpm has discussed* udder 

fi Hfcls p Tbay are- popular ' easnvs -Idirimi -1 ^ bejl .this complete !^}*J? 0 ^A wen % tb i . century, and ?.*klstan), towards' relaxaflo? Ir tb e headfngof “prlnbtelos of Juris- 

• 'S-lfto® M?» ne,r °J l( an earUar book stenbed be Issued. ;MS Serf 5 orthodoxy (a* In Saudi Ara- Pro denc « ” is not unlflce wha* *e 

Fiftfo Misto published, under his ^® p ward and claimed one- lushed by way of ba l> a °d in some coU'ntrias r«„M, West used to' discuss as tnoral 

oW immo by 'the-Caymo Press in thar d| around: -SSjj ] e ? a J practice in^jSfamlc .g^ndls -and- Egypt) towards bn?h Philosophy. A certain number of 

. ... 1924. , ■ -wa s .,Hlf tSl th,rd L «f the book du ™8 the past hundred K. °H f C0i Witli ‘regard tothe future Portlculki; issues, such as abort-«» 

'Haynes Was i'ruli-time^ 'a&mitri* tfff ' RidhaWk C p?^ ght < 1,r °J^' t y of Lliwlii lau i R of0nn ?, u ' 1 ,f° 1 rm “ 1 & cautious, but Slnkl t re much <^cussed today byCl 

b fs^ccen'tr Idtv fconsarinv® fvS of ’ whdch MS S r lie5 W 0 ^.. updates his- !*„, , 2 ce ^ that , there will be fur th ar ria ?? and othersj but: there Is, vir- 

»s d* aas-^sn- 


Laio iii thij i 
arrapgenient 




vStsaspaaa 


Nationally and Injtfl'rnaijonally. 
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The dream of democracy 


By Hugh Tinker 

B. N. FANDEY : 

Nehru 

499pp. Macmillan. 1 


He was then the defiaiu freedom iribiuion in his carefully researched national saiyngrulia (1920-21) was 
fighter, lately released from jail, biography. ihe happiest, least complicated epi- 

Within two years lie had accepted — e - 


me nappiesi, least complicated epj- 
yvumn tivo years ne nan accepted M , . lnvesI . sode in his life, according to hr 

a compromise independence which sn “ ,ces . ™™ lhe i|fc and Pandcy - Previously, Ills fife had 

conceded a separate nation to the -f- Jt 0 f la^aharlal Nehru Perhans becn empty. HI, arranged marriage 
Indian Muslims ; something that tho most Inmnnant source 'lias Kn to a s i 1y i withdrawn Brahmin gFrl 
was Bnathcma to hini. This puzzled \Z ^ flS a f ?‘[ uro * Th ® only glimpses we 


r ft - r ■ tllG letters written tn N^hru , <i Rictpr , ® ® iftlJUrL, inc Only glimpses WO 

me for years unUI as the full story Mrs Vifwalakshmt Pandit the b£ h , ave of he r response to die mar- 
was gradually revealed it became bled Non who Dr Pandet’ belief r Iagc come from * eUers lo H Muslim 
clear that at tho moment of deci- s as *M.is’ Hnsest «n«dante lS friend - 0n,y w,ien be became 

.iS..,™?. communicated /yhh 'mor^freely fe/lSy'-W* "*™ di — 


became 


Tawaharlal Nehru fascinated almost words with action. This riddle was t i ian i 10 difl with anw ntW «^X; fulfilment, 

everyone who met him. Even such repeated at the end of his life. The of h Is fami v lS^na hh srife The bliss of 

resistant men as Wavell and border controversy with China was and dauehtor^ Nehru’^ mlumtmnu, did not last 

Churchill responded to his vibrant played down until the actual m!t espondence N Is i5umlnadnB not only sireggle iuainst the Brit- 

personality. He retained im elusive moment the fighting started, ^vhen about jJlhkal events nd ne?™ isli bm also ! ’ " f ' 

boyish Charm up to the brink of Nehru had to concede that Indians IXuL P A r “u n : 


that first campaign 


Dr Pandey pros cm s Nehru's par* 
In this last pimse Hindi more fav- 
ourably. How cuuld it be oilier* 
ivlse when the dawn of iudcpLiid* 
once was the greatest moment of 
his own youth when Nehru emerged 
as the man of the hour ? But Nehru, 
more than anyone, was responsible 
for throwing away the lust chance 
of negotiated unity presented by 
Crlpps’s “Three Tier” formula, 
Nehru's public dismissal of the 
“grouping” formula — die essence 
of the scheme — made some kind 
of Pakistan inevitable. Once again, 
" he said more than he meant ” ; 
with fatal consequences this time. 


and daughter. Nehru’s voluminous did not last, for politics involved .Someone lias to he blamed, and 


did not cultivate his image. Often- „ N eh ru to dUravcr he n’ 

times, when the throng ot admirers Nehru was an idealist, a dreamer, FniHma of ids mind anri^ mlrit TH* 

hailed his arrival, I have seen him whom fate chose to lead a might; “““J If ^tu hi* 

. nn ^l<, A rmHnn a? t-ha °. n ® r . 0e SOTengtilS Ot tnlS DOOR 


not only struggle against the Brit- L^rd Wavell is trotted out as tho 
ish but also internal struggles be- villain of the piece. The dust has 
tween the factions of ihe National still to settle oil this controversy. 
Congress. A strange relief was oh- which may yet be possible when all 
tained by courting imprisonment, the ‘‘Transfer of Power” papers 
As Dr Pnudey purs it, “ He had tfc open to view, 
taken in prison ns a monk takes . ... 

to a monastery". Between 1921 and , A n 9 w wor ™ ®P®«® d U P with in* 
1945 he was in jail for almost da P® ndc W bnt Nehru chose to 
n|ne years. While incarcerated he t ". e existing lnstitu*. 

wrote ills books, including the mem- J!® 1 ? 8 * framework: his government 
orable Autahiaerauhv. and found I®o|c - its structure, style and 


iriomi. * ureii i epreaun icu mo wui ncuiu ue rememoerea as a n B Pro j,, fl ,u n4 . 

Satanic British Government, but he Kerensky whose regime formed only u ® at tbe expana ° ons are 
was interested in the half-formed an interlude between two forms of 

ideas of a voung and unimportant autocracy— even though it lasted for Two thirds of the hook is de- 


idle don inherent in the man. His orable Autobiography, and found st ^ 1 ® a £ d 

dgments seem to me to bo remark- some peaco in solitude. SRSS^SIp* tef n ha 

ese jldgments? rmher 1 tban^in 'tS Fr ° m aht ^ L 193 ? N fi!,ri1 emerged adding, “Gandhism was placed m 

rrative Sat theexriaMriona are ? s „ the l» adis P ut ® d hero of young a pedestal whence it coufd inspire, 

b2 found explanations are r „dla. An aristocrat, he renounced but not interfere with, die 

uc tuuiui. riches and embraced suffering, even affairs of state ”. To the exlsring 

Two thirds of the hook is de- < so , the people said) sacrificing structure were added planning 


cnariamn, out l at once recognized 
the almost superhuman quality of 
this rare man. 


fascinating question to which B. N. layed until Nehru was thirty, and exhilaration of the first campaign. 
Pandey has made a substantial con- Ms Involvement in Gandhi’s first The author calls the chapters which 


Lessons in excavation 


span those years “The Introspec- 
tive Warrior ", " Farewell to Revo- 
lution ”, and. “The Defeat of a 
Nationalist ". He was held in 


'front about 1958, tho dynamism 
began to go out of it The last 


years wore an anticlimax, and it is 
hard to justify the penultimate 
chapter title, “ Defeat Into Victory ”, 


By Norman Hammond 


MORTIMER WHEELER i . 

My Archaeological Mission to India 
and Pakistan' 

95pp. Thames and Hudson. £4.50. 


When I first met Morripier Wheeler 
he had just returned from direct- 
ing the excavations at Chdrsada in 
Pakistan, tlie ancient Lotus City of 


organization. and train a new genera- north-west in central Italy. THe as- 
tion of local archaeologists. Wheeler sedation of this imported and 
had never been to India : he closely dated ware with local ce ram- 
accepted. without demur, but with ics allowed a precise chronology to 
Jhe proviso that he wanted to invada . be extended northwards, ana a 
Italy first. variety of central peninsular cul- 

This short book, in characteristic tures datedi 

hKb- w S T [ L 0 L th V h ^ e The year 1944 saw a third major 
JjjSf ^SSi£? , !I? t event, tlie discovery that tho Indus 

i d ^PondWhties civilization city of HarappB was de- 
iJi a fended by a great wall, confounding 
® en *j t lv® the established interpretation of the 
» HA t teJSl d V« cu l ture aa democratic, bourgeois and 

P® a ceful and making it immediately 
^ m KY^u r i O »j b0 . l Q 1958, on morB comprehensive as an early 


check by the Congress right wing, Dr Pandey places Nehru along- 
Dr Pandey writes of Sirdar Patel, side ' Left in, Mao, Roosevelt and 
north-west in central Italv THe as- W* close colleague and bitter rival: Churchill as the outstanding loaders 
5? iff ' iiSStod aB He could not l® ad Jawaharlal but of the twentieth century. He In- 
dSri^ated wXS JS jSlcerSSi lie c °W ld Unction os a brake on fists that “what distinguished 
krilfow^a DSchSSm him " Nehr . u io « ouc ^ l«** Nehru from Others Was the fact 

be extended Northwards an? *a P° rlfll1t decisions, and in his 1m- that throughout his lifo lie lived 
varietv of central Deninsular cul- P atience when Congress president add worked in the realm of ideas”, 
res y dated peninsular cul- puWlcly t] , at the Congress Yet, unlike Lenin and Mno, ho 

might spilt apart. The rightists created no ideological system.. He 
The year 1944 saw a third major forced him to retract. Dr Pandey chased ideas around like any Fabian 
ent, tlie discovery that tho Indus observes: “Nothing was then fur- intellectual because he enjoyed the 
vllizatlon city of HarappK was de- ther from his mind than the deter- ideas. Perhaps the closest com- 
□ded by a great wall, confounding mination to cause a split in parison would be with Garibaldi 
e established Interpretation of the Congress j on this, as on other and Gladstone. Like Garibaldi he 
ilture as democratic, bourgeois and occasions, he said more than he was a romantic nationalist and like 
laceful and making it immediately meant," Gladstone he was a patrician who 


mg the excavations at Clifirsada in own i wiere ne i nnisnea . m l job, on morB comprehensible as an early Thin f«al tendency to soeak in Possessed a strange empathy with 

Pakistan, the ancient Lotus City of *e North-West Frontier wiiere Sir forra oE tha state . wheeler dug at an cxamunRed mumSr ofl ihe cuff th ® masses. Like both of them, he 

Pushkalavati. In seven weeks he • J° byi , _ bad ™ a °y y fJ3 ra both Harappa and the other major ^.g d ur i uc tlie last nhose espoused visionary causes wtiich 

had elucidated rhe complex strati- a ? cl i}( at ^ 8 tb £ proto-historic cities c [ t y site, Mohenjq-daro. the latter as heforn indenendenco Neliru *hone- wcre . not » “* the end, realized. Dr 

graphic sequence at the site, eatab- of Twjlt rAtero Alexander had adviser on archaeology to the. new Pa «*«y wisely concludes: «He 


Frontier: he was- sixty-nine years 
old. • 


I lUCULUJWaVIWI) Alt UU msjr IliunzuHtia 

■The invitation to return and clear cases, of imported Roman pottery, 
.pp an outstahdlng commitment from, and next spring id the important 
.the list whiclt'.WhocIor had set him- excavations at Arikamedu. Here 

paUT aa /^axamaI n F Ai*<*lianA. Daman 4fnilnMA Itml mat- TnsltflTl 


stan. in the same year a journey kind: he proDaujy nad more inziu* 
to aouthom India resulted in the once on the practice of archaeology 
identification, in dusty museum than nny other mon this century, as 


an exaggerated manner on me cutt ‘“j , 7 

was manifest duviug tlie last phase ® s JP° used : which 

before Independence. Neliru We- ” ot * ‘!1 V IB , pe i 1Jzod -« ^ 

Jesely underestimated the capa^ty *^) v seJy j C<Ml 5i ude f 5° 

of . the Muslim League to speak for deliberately underestimafed the 

e Muslim nation. Writin^to StaF- n d f Sf 

ford Cripps in January, 1S>4G, Nehru ‘SS 

decloa-ed that there was a “definite w n C n S off eiT?nr m nrlf aA B p n A an m «» f n , a ■ 
revolt” among the Muslim masses JKJffiP 1 

nminat tb» TW..«. . ?® F «at«d and disillusioned by 


"soft ", he alleged, and could never The 1970s nrB very different from 
engage In , militancy: uHth?y could the 1950s, and everywhere that 


self, as'Dircctor-Gonorol oE Arcliaco- 
. logy in India from 1944-48, came 


from the Pakistan Department of the excavation e vessel appeared 
Archaeology in 1958 : Wheeler from the Arezzo kilns of the Viblenl 


from the Pakistan Department ox 
Archaeology in 1958: Wheeler 

characteristically took it up with 
enthusiasm and speed, and equally 
typically published the final report' 
as: a succinct monograph within four 


Roman traders had met Indian both tu print nnd on television, ms 
merchants; on the twelfth day of last bdok Is, as he says “an esseu- 
the excavation a vessel appeared daily personal review” in his pppu- 
from the Arezzo kilns of the Viblenl Inr style of one of his most dis- 


potters, thousands of miles , to the tinguished professional careers. 


(Transfer of Tower, Volume 6). „ v . |MvnwTV . t , u ((IIIHUJ * 

Ondy the tlueat of patearopho end- biography: and, if he Is at times 
the pressure of Patel and the right regarded as superhuman, well- then, 
wing induced Neliru to accept ,ne was sometimes almost xuper- 
rogulty. v . human.. 


’ years. It was the last episode In an 
.. Involvement with Indian archaeology 
ivhich had revolutionized the proto- 
' historic . chronology of the . sub- 
continent, and, more important still, 
left it with an effluent archaeo- 
logical service which survives to this 
• day under the direction of Wheeler's 
pupils. 


By C. R. Boxer 


ethic of Muslim and Hindu poten- In their endeavours to implement, 
tates was bound up with tlie land ; - the claims of the “ Grocer King ”, 
with cavalry chargers careering over Manuel’s grandiloquent title, . the . 
the plains, and war elephants wield- ' Portuguese, quickly, organized a . 
Jhg flails and swords with thair system to contfol and tax Aslan 


In their endeavours to implement, . ted by) Portuguese seapower, but 
io claims of the “Grocer King”, how.and why the merchants and the 


pupils. M. N, PEARSON i , . trunks. Sultan Bahadur, the last 

. . , Merchants and Rulers In Gujarat strong ruler of Gujarat (1526-37), 

nt0 „ tb . B . decades between the Tha Response to the Portuguese in . observed disdainfully: "Wars by 
First World War ahd Ms death this t ^ Q sixteenth Century - sea are merchants’ affairs, and are 

Summer Mortimer Wheeler packed , Trni „ flr „u v 0 c California ■ at » concern to the prestige of 

. roughly one lifetime's Career per 190pp. University of Lautorma k}n£8 » . and yet Bahadur had more 

.. decade : In the 1920s he was dlrec : rre5Si perception of, the inmortance of sea 

. tor of' the National 'Museum, of ' 1 , ' power than most Indian rulers, Over 

.Wales* then keeper of the London Ri ra( j c. Chaudhurl, Inihis fasdnat- a century later. Dr John Fryer, MD, 

, Museum, turning doWn along, the . n - Autobiography of an Unknown explained that the Mogul emperor, . 

way the office ot a herald as Blue- Indian, observed apropos of a re- Aurangzeb, contented himself “ in 
r mantle ^ Pursuivant and the newly mark b y gwami Vivekananda, the the enjoyment of the continent and 
established Abercromby Chair of preacher of New Hinduism in the styles the Christians Lions or the 
: jwchaeology at' Edinburgh : m the J ate nineteenth century: Sea; Baying that God had allotted 


trade in the Indian Ocean., Its basic 
elements were compulsory cartazes 
(passports, navicerts) for all ship- 
ping, and cafilas at convoys of small 


era of th 


*i i tuHewia V^ # ' seaports, whether 

organised a - Hindu V talipes iBanyansV Jalns. -or 
d tax Aslan ; Muslims, speedily acquiesced In.' the 
an., Its basic Portuguese hegemony despite its 
sory carfares relatively . fragile basis and 
for all ship- '.resources, He also • clarifies the 
voys of small . " wheeling and. dealing’* Involved 
: under the on both rides in their uneasy shifts 


sea are iDemnuu . autum, «uu j«“bi -“u ■■ n— »« 

of no concern to the prestige of. trading ships sailing, under the on both 


kings ” t and yet Bahadur had more ■ 
perception of. the importance of sea 


escort, of armadas de remo (foists between confrontation and coopera< 


. 1 , ' power than most Indian rulers, Over 

Nirad C. Chaudhurl, Int his fasdnat- a century later. Dr John Fryer, MD, 


to pay customs duties at one or,' on- tho relevant Secondary liters- 


established 1 Abercromby Chair of 
Archaeology at' Edinburgh : in the 
1930s fae set up the Inslltute of 
Archaeology at London University 


In both decades he carried nut a 

, oE classic excavation* at C i5t0 

degontlum, Maiden Castle, Verula- anv , 

nuum.. and elsewhere, including r n 3j a 

nortiiern France- In the’ Second j u ui. ( 

World Wathe Joined up. over age, 
raised; an ah ti-alrcraft regiment, and. Wlth ,™ 
gairited un-.as a brigadier in the W*} b *J. 
Eighth.. Army, capturing • the 

■5..vSTf. 


eacher of New Hinduism in the styles the Christians Lions ot- the ..via- MMacca, Mozammque, apn for everything except the price, 

te nineteenth century: See; saying that God had allotted .and to provide sufficient protection; This slender, volume has no illustra- 

This is the onlv .reference to the that Unstable Element for their- for the traders with cartates saiting flona am* only two very elementary 
stupendous fact nf English ' sea- .rule” • . -in these convmys. It prpwd to ^be sketch .maps.' 

power, and to ils' significance In This rndian indifference or con-' Wally n araAlcaul T - ■ ■■■ ;: -r - rr. 

history that I have come across In tempt for sea _ power contrasts Malacca^ and only Very aporadlcal-ly j, . - _ • ’ . . ■ • . ' ^ - 




MARX & ENGELS 
TODAY: 

Modern Dialogue oil 
philosophy and History : 

‘kainnath- Neill Camaran; 

' . author, fti§ Yeung ShfHey 


Element for their for the traders with cartatea sailing tlons and only two very elementary 
■in these convoys. It proved to be sketch: maps.' 

ndlffcrence or con- totally unenforceable east- of p i - .— l..... . 

t power ' contrasts Malacca, and only Very sporadically • » „ 

Mhnuel T‘a ore- In the Bay of B®ngal; but it was ■ i 1 . 


elr " -fflbUtion id :. Indian - 


i- id ! Indian history. .By ' 

*■' ** <end basic any :vmdffm> r - ' 1 


a) booltiiotiis or wiJlaOeri* Tt$- 1 
i. : . ^xppeUldn PrbaSi 1 
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The quarrelsome polyhistor 


By P. J. P. Whitehead 


MICHAEL li. IIOAIti; ! 

The Tactless Philosopher 
Julmmi Fai'iter 1 1729-98.1 

4J9pp. Melbourne : TJio Hawthorn 
Press. 5 A 13.95. 


You know him ion well, you 
know hi « active mind, his fiery 
temper, his contempt 
slid his perpetual 
very consequence 
ting a just value upon 
you know that the si 
hardly be imagined, where he 
might be said to be perfectly at 
his ease and in the enjoyment of 
real happiness. 

Thus wrote a son of his father. The 
son, George Forster, went on to 
earn an undisputed place in eigh- 
teenth-eem ury German scholarship 


I odl* intis, i hut even a fim? scholar 
like tiie Isle J. C. Beaglehole, liing- 
iT.jilicr nf C'nuk und editor of tin.- 
journal fruin liis voyages, cuuld 
ifinme ur dismiss Forster's scientific 
•iL'IiiuvL-ments. 

Alive io the slanders, inn alive 
also to Furs tor's very real uLniiri- 
men is. Michael floare bus now suc- 
ceeded in the difficult usk of sal- 
vaging die true Forster, no douht 
an awkward being hut one who, at 
the time of his Heath, was regarded 
as tlic “patriarch" of 'geography in 
Europe and among the most able 


of his opportunity ;ii any of hi-t 
contcntpoi dries. The list of his 
work-; shows that his almost neurotic 
compulsion to achieve bigger and 
greater things than Ids rivals of the 
first vnyuge, ll.inks and Solanclcr. 
was no nicaii boast, in spite of the 
most crippling disadvantages. Mad 
lie had die private income of the 
first, or the post at the British 
Museum of the second, there is no 
telling what more he might have 
achieved. 

At each stage in the story we 
meet the Forster pride, principle. 


lu submit to the indignity of having 
his account "corrected" by the 
Admiralty. Instead, lie set George 
in work cm iiis journals ami nine 
muni hs later ajiponrod the l'ciinige 
round the World, prc-iluiiug Cook’s 
account hy six weeks. Alrliougli 
technically nor n biencli of 
the original agreement since it 
was under George’s name, it spelt 
the end of any patronage and the 
beginning of another series of, 
financial crises. George escaped to 
Germany to plead his father’s cause, 
in the end with such success that 


uppendage, 

tin 

of Cook’s 


that, to* the lll ,LcT. ,e g ®and? ny 


it 

yoynp.es. - Tl«"v^ 
«iurKc, is still the mainS” 

nl- Forster’s Intel tactual driSfi 3 * 
tlio scene shifts ■« - ”- c ’ 
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The illicit pleasure principle 


whose literary 


to a 
and 


Germany 

scientif* 


“"Cr 

rase had not Forster slunk £ 
luigUuul in c •uruce? Hid J"* 
fled mvino .h,; Jf? « not 


— ta'SVJg 

some "fw^iK 


leave him m 
him in) uuniti 



George. These are neither excused 
nor overplayed, an obvious tempta- 
tion for any biographer. Instead, 
the familiar Forster emerges onca 
more hut now fJeshcd-our with the 
intellect and sulid reputation that 
he deserves,. 


sia they made for an uncompromis- 
ing report on Catherine’s Volga 
settlements, resulting in a frigid 
silence front Count Orlof and a 
haughty refusal by Forster to settle 
for less than the payment he felt 


Wari-lnomn 1 i» P l US on * kopek 1 At every real and imagined fault a 
1 lie maturing effect of voyages of Warnngton it was perhaps less a shiuooard antipathy could muster' 
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England had not only witnessed 
1111 remitting, labour on scientific 
papers, translations and reviews. 

It had seen 110 indignant pages iVe nuvs tiTTh u'r.™™" 6 a 5 te 1 Dlf °s 
by Cook’s astronomer WrHiam Forster’s iiumei-nur n !?«i^ er,od *■* 
Wale, taking Fnrater to teak on £SS 

on subjects 11 s • diverse as seo|. 
ogy, ' mineralogy, 


trtie perspective ? 

One of the great merits of Michael 
Ilonres biography is the u tufts 


By Peter Fawcett 


IlKNRf (UlliON and ANDRli GIDE : 
Correspondnnce, 1897-1944 
2 Volumes 

Edited by Jean Tipy and 

Anne-Marie Moulenes 

1,034pp. Paris: Gallimard. 19Sfr the 

set. 


tion at the “Follies & Tricks of 



of ih» T" 1 ^ , 011 ,he Vol R“- ant1 had with the Admiralty after the voyage. 

No one has liithern fait m 2 l S ' a °j throe . ye ?}, s a | tl,e Disseu- In the original agreement, Cook was 

cxamiiio niore c’ ' the com™ vo? wi?.T y Ul Wa,Tin&tD1 \ to publish on the nautical observa- 
sial naturalist cn‘ Cnotnin Cook’s J«j!, h . n U cqmo \° naruial h{s ’ ri ?ns and ethnological findings, 
second voyage, a Ulysses for' Header EL®,!,?! Hoa re points out in re- while Forster would write on natural 
but art incubus in oS « P,? ft 0 ’!* who have seen FoistGr lislor y. ethnology, linguistics and 

So entrenched 5 hns° been the S fSS' S.,5 1 , )!'5j Qae » st0 1 PBap naturalist h is own “philosophical remarks"; 
' of a quarrelsome debt-riddnn ■ i^iionri J 0Se -?! , j ® a,1 | ts an £ Daniel the Admiralty, however, would have 
Plagiarizing FoSte?’ yolff to a S? fhJ? l«r W m ? ? r ? w f T 0m « the o 0yage the rifihc t0 a PP orti ° 11 the expensive 

large family liack-writinain obscure > f 5 ct ’ Forste , r and c0vetcii Plates. Inevitably, a 

; av » uy.nwK writing to obscure was a* qualified nnd made as much disagreement arose. Forster refused 


admired his father’s lively mind 
“ which is only spurred on by 
difficulties ", but one suspects that 
the pace could not have been main- 
tained had these five harrowing 
post-voyage years In England been 
prolonged. 

Here, as far as English audiences 
are concerned, the Forster story 
usually ends, far Forster 1ms 
generally been examined as ail 


extravagance os 
Justlna sighs 
husband las 
their despeme 
here that 
reputation. 

— Schiller nude 5 
l'orster und Ins son butts of satire, 
but Forster’s standing . among 
scholars and scientists was secure. 
He was even hailed as “the lint 
polyhistor of our century, worthy ~ 
of comparison with ’a Cowing or a 
Hugo Grotius". He stood very 
consciously at the threshold of a 
new century nnd, although past 
pioneering, wus keenly aware of the 
now trends around him. 


nnd the tone of many of them is 
undeniably intimate and indiscreet. 

Ghdoii, in fact, was somewhat 
given to Indiscretion, lie it was 
who " leaked " his nwn and Cidc's 
peculiarity m the untrustworthy 
Jacqucs-Emilc Blanche, musing 
thereby a momentary panic und a 
top-level discussion between Gide 
und Blanche at which Sickert, 
Mux Beerbohni (characteristically 
misidenrified hy the editors as 
Otto Julius Bierbaum, the German 
poetl and Reggie Turner were also 
present. While Gide is walking 
along the beach afterwards wUh 
Turner — “ cravate violet fuchsine, 
chemise rose, oeiliet rouge a la 
boutonniere . . . 1’air d’un bonbon 
anglais resuefi ” — tlie conversation 
takes a predictable turn: 

Lui [.Turner 1 : , . . Balfour . , . 
Kitchener , . . Rosebery. 

Moi [Gide] : Kipling. 

Lui : Non. 

.Moi : Je vous assure. 

Lui : C'est la pi'cnii&ro fois que 
je l’entcitds dire, 
and- so on. - 

To Gh^on also has lon^ been attri- 
J the responsibility of 


If the name of Henri Gh£nn is 
remembered at all today, it is likely 
■a be as the author of innumerable 
farces and melodramas which, are 
revived occasionally by religious 
drama-groups. Yet for twenty years 
before his conversion in 1915, 

"l’homme n4 de la guerre", as his 
own account of that conversion was 
entitled, hod been Gide’s most con* 
nant companion in the pursuit nf 
illicit pleasure, his “franc 
camarade" in the deliberately 
Whitmnnesquc terms of the dedica- 
tion to L'/mmorfliiste. It is to that 
earlier period that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the 850 letters that buted 
make up tins correspondence belong revealing to Madeleine Gide her 

The virility of thought 

■r . _ .l*"”” that certain kinds of writing in- 

cline to the masculine, others to 
the feminine, and traces the varia- 
... tions on this from the earliest 


By Alison Walton 


liushuiul’s mores, through a Idler 
which she opened in his absence. 
The Idler in question is shown to 
he I hut dated “ d6ccmbrc 1917" 
—a year or so liner ilian had pre- 
viously been ihuught — in which 
Ghlon rebukes Gide for persisting 
In a way of life which he has 
already renounced ; hut a letter of 
Madeleine’s ' dated “17 mars 1905" 
shows her — as luid always been 
likely if hulf wliut was said was 
true — lo have been well aware of 
her husband’s misdoings lung 
before was ever suspected. In it 
she talks of her husband’* tiredness, 
“ line fatigue mentale, c£r£brale " : 
One vous aycz quclquc rapport 
direct on indirect avec ccltc 
fatigue, c’est ce qul pour inoi, 
Gligon, ne fait aucun doutc: c'est 
depuis votre dernl&re venue & 
Paris quo la fatigue d’Andrd s’est 
accrue. 

She goes on to explain one of the 
secrets of that extraordinary 
marriage : 

D6s la premitre aunde de uotre 
murlage, ii a convcnu tacite- 
ment entre Andrg et mol que 
tout ce qui de sfvie ot de son 
&nte ttait & ses ainis restait tor- 


ideas about negro potency, or to 
smile at some of the heroes Sartre 
aeems implicitly to be creating for 
himself. Even outside its central 


ruin loser ve, et cel net o id je 
Fui i oi i ii, pus loujiiurs de gaiulii 
tie cocur, mais en toute loynutf. 
Jc nc fais junuis ile cjuc-stion, je 
lie cherclic jamais is suvciir ce 
fpi'Andrc prefire nc pus me. dire. 
Et au fur et & niL'Mire.quc je les 
ai bien connus, j’ui uime moi 
uiism d'amiiid les amis de inon 
mari, 

Finally she pleads with Gh£on lo 
resti'ain Gide from overtaxing him- 
self : 

Je ne viens done pas vous de*. 
ma nder de vou'.s priver des ser- 
vices d’Audrd, si vous ave-z drs 
embarras ou des difficult^s ou il 
vous pent eire mile. Mals jc lie 
pouvais plus ne pas vans fpire 
savoir combi en il est fatigu£ — 
cela c'4tait au-dessus de mes 
forces — *afin que vous fassiez 


On the astral piar^ 


Forster's 

personality 


complex intellect and 
do not defy analysis, 


fiyj, G, Porter 

BJTrlON MSTTON l 

Exploring' the Galaxies. ‘ ' ' : : ‘ 
206pp.; Faber and Faber. £4.75, 

JAMES MUIRDEN ! . 

Astronomy wltlj Binoculars 

ltepp. Faber and Faber. £4.95 
(paperback, £2.75), 


ment of the professional astronomer 
is. beyond the reach of (he 'amateur, 
but there is still much that lie can 
do with the simplest of instruments. 
It ha* bean said that in astronomy 


but he is complete, assured of his 
own rnlsnn d’etre, sparing in self- 


„„ , , , . .... . , . confessed failings. In Anton Graffs 

r?. ■!!inri ,e y ' d . llial,,B WGlk which is sidered, with a chapter on how and Pulhtmg there is u hint, one might 
i ? ai ed 0l, t by amateurs when the Earth was crentcd. Somo oven say a glint, of humour 
lllf l L H1 . ,,ovae and t ie brighter recent discoveries in the solar svs- f ex ®Bgcrai,cd to benign couip/flisonctf 
van&Die stars. terti have outdated certain data in \ a Du use’s . engraving on the dust* 


any glass is - betteu! than^n^mass . u rarely does a book on popu- ^ ut do llDt n ^ cct thu f“®l ce y. an f*. t * lu . rc J s 1,0 doubt tint 

at all ", and Mr Mulrdeti, In a revi- .:^? c science deport from- the conven*- ■ argument. 


Mon of the 19G3 edition of Ills book, f*, 011 ®) “PP^ach to the subject, but 
shows what can be done with a pair ha-:-! 01 * “as succeeded admirably 


with iiis friends Forster could be. 


LLOYD, MOTZ : 

ThcJJniyerse 
343pp. Millington. £5. 


At this point tho reader Is niven R enJa J» CVC P Jolly- But there is. also 

. . an excellent but concise account m H ie obsequious Forster luiportuning 

of binoculars. He gives advico^on 1,1 d ? ing j.®? 1 t,iat in bis new book l| ic qua mum theory and of tlie struc- i , ,' ut: H! eSf ' Fo , rSter 

the type la use, and gives a simple on . ,he ori S 11 ' atld evolution of the ture of atoms and molecules. The l*!,,,,!, i booksellers, the crabby- 

account of (he apparent movoments u,1,vcise - Instead of working out- unique ability of carbon atoms m rw£ ar * U J ' or f sce {’ as „ t ie , crcd 

of the planets and. stars, und of wards from tho Earth he rover ses form long chains leads to theJtruc. 
the seasonal changes l nthe- appear- Jbeorder.’begliining ivith the count- ture of the proteins and nucleic IC l«ii •I 1 1 -* W 

the constellations. Thera ess distant -galaxies and the dis- adds, so essential to life, and to the i te of ? ou In’S? 

ts on tho various objects io ^, OVOry ^eir recession, due to possible origins of life on the Earth “ Mlcl,fll 

, and each constellation is [be expansion of tba universe. This lha final chapters arc concerned \ 

scribed with notes on col- ; Reiativity, with tho end of the Earth and of n Jrin’ hi 


once of the constellations 
ora notes 

. .be keen. 

■-thou described 


.. lends 

itself to devus tnting satire. Michael 
'raws n parallel with .Rudolf 
supposed author. . of t the 


- "oured and variable stars, clusters : Hlld l bo introduction of this concept tho universe. V n Hous^nosslble I^ 1 w ^ es * n . ll< j 

= : ' Th“o“I«' clslit 'clear itHr m 

Ojir knowledge of the S 

i . “ ndcr B Q ne n complete «eld s of vdow s S?nfnH W ll ? th 5 ft 0 ** theories. The whole book 

- revolution during ^ the past ftraa- ■ 22 the snme carfeful emphasis on 


‘UUB.C 1 B aim saieauics are hnl»T . J ° ‘■"“.umvarae,! ana discusses tlie for- THa 

used to detect the infra-red and Pnr met oors and aurorae, mation of-. tlie galaxies : and then ca It n 

and friends 


kind are considered, and suggestions 
for avoiding 'total destruction ura 
seriously discussed. 

Although Written In non-tcchnical 
ITO- 90 . soma 'previous knowledio 
" " ' r assumed. No 

giveq of instru- 
but there are a 
ipfu4 Illustrations, 
origin of the book is 



Mlttou describes tltb new discoveries 
■in somo detail aqd shqws their baar^ --- 
. ing on , current ideas, of the i ages V 

r J« eVoIu * tli>n , ot ' Countless 1 ’IJ, 
galaxies of various types, > . , .7^ 

dl f spiral ' s'&.L- ! ' ■ !* ■ ,. ! ! ■ 

and elnptlcpl galaxies . therd "arc, 1 „ <Vr 

• ih^ny with peculiar', features -which By J. F.' WatklnC 
allow remarkable’ activity.' 'Special ' ■ ^ TT^IKUIS 

attention is ; gjven to . families^ Kid 
of ;gaia: ’ 


three lvOre oxceptluually talented 
and versatile, bur lit thejr various 
ways foil from grace and, trod the 
hard road of freelance scholarship 
when preferment ' evaporated,. If 
Miiflc/i/ifitMen sprang from, a is- 
sentnient of those in authority, a 
desire to scoro hi satire when the 
game was lost elsewhere, wen it 
_u,_„ i - j»v- — • is tempting to seo Forster. Raspe 

a ?? fbe new approach and perhaps da Costa pehnlng this 
int-JJf/j,.® vast subject is most piece of mischief in some long 
numesting. , evenings at 16 Percy Street. 

Michael Hoare has.writteit .a W7 
fhorodgh book,' but on his owa.,a“’ 
mission has left plenty of rdom, not- 
. Only for ^specula tion but for a more 

~ SlnSc" of 1 l i!hidi^debicts^l2 05t n1 rB ’ the . msfilves extremely complex fac ?*”n3ng ' range"' o^inierasis. ' There 
Collidlna. . SS3? which require comparative] J ■ !_ s _, a,1 other aspect, too, which- 


JOSEPH IULPERN : 

Critical Fictions 

The Literary Criticism of Jeau-Paul 
Sirtre 

176pp. Yale University Press. £6. 


essays to the recent V Idiot de la theme, the study offers many illu- 
fanulle, thus Bhowing in Sartre's minatliig asides on Sartre's de- 
critlcal opus the polarizations velopment as a critic: certainly, as 
which other commentators have a whole, it is s scholarly and 
described in Ids fiction and philo- thoughtful enterprise. Some aspects 
sophy. He observes that in the remain undeveloped, however. The 
early criticism, Sartre confusedly Idiot de la familte chapter is more 
sees thought as somehow more a summary than a critique; and in 


” meaty ” than its ordinary expres- 
sion in language, even, in an 
antipathy for- wordiness, praising a 
mythologically heroic, silent-peasant 
type of writer. Similarly, the later 
onslaught on Baudelaire is inspired 
by the' poet's supposed refusal to 
break away from maternal con- 
straint, and rid himself of his oivn 
more insidious femininity ; Mal- 
lmnifi too is oventuully viewed as 
mi essentially “feminine belli 
Changing, models, Sartre's 
of masculinity moves from the 
white peasant to the black poet ; 
then, in Saint Genet, coinddien et 
martyr, there are further modifica- 
tions: “ Although masculinity a is 

still associated with generosity, 
force and heroism , 


Sartre’s literary criticism has pro- 
Toked vigorous, even annoyed, com- 
mentaries ; it is sometimes discussed 
on die same closely personal note 
that he himself adopts to attack 
certain of his subjects, as though 
his display of thinly veiled rivalry 
gave others the desire to repay him 
In kind. If Sartre cun dwell selec- 
tively on Bnudelairo’s longing to 
remain dependent on his mother or 
on some form of pu rental authority, 
then critics can in their turn, say 
that, here and elsewhere, Sartre 
himself is giving way to u wish to 
“assassinate ” the fathers of his 
native litcruLurc. or is thrusting off 
weaknesses to which he is equally 

H«njn"jin Sulij, libertyT" pride 
n 197°, published n book which Sartre's argui 
brEdy avoidqd lliu possibility ~ 

«i£i glosses by deriving, Soft 

iverary crltidsnv from his pbilo>- black poets, poetry itself comes to much o"f Sartre’s so-called literary 
wpny {Jean -Paul Swire: fjie Philo- appear in Sartro more forceful and criticism in fact fits more happily 
, rt -Lnerarp Crif'c) ; now, ma j 0 ilian before. Finally, however, under this second heading. 

in tho immense L'ldiot de la 

famille (to which almost a third of Mr Htdpcrn’s book, though it 
Mr Hulpern’s book is devoted), the does not docatc Sartre In the move- 
old impulses return, albeit slightly ment of French twentieth-con tury 
attenuated : Flaubert Is said to be literary criticism, helps its reader to. 
engaged in a constant struggle with do so: his sensitive appraisal 

his passivity, but irremediably 
feminine. 

This- is a crude sketch of Mr 
Halpern's argument; - the book 


general, there Is little stress on the 
attractive Qualities of Sartre's criti- 
cism. It is only from sporadic 
remarks -that one might gather 
what it is that, in spite of oil the 
distortions, makes - one unwilling 
to miss Sartre's opinions; with the 
exception of a few approving con- 
clusions, Mr Halpcrn takes the in- 
telligence and pleasing vigour of 
ed as Sartre's wilting for granted. The 
g ”■ originality of this writing is occa- 
ideal- gionally understood to lie siriiply in 
the imwlso beliefs of its author; 
its real insights could have been 
explained and supported. Mr Hal- 
pern might, too, have emphasized 
further his own comment that 
Michel Leiris, Same’s prefacer, is 
“ quite correct " hi seeing tho Bau- 


IIC, J Sartre’s argument no longer 'drips delaira not as literary criticism but 
with horror of the feminine ns an exercise in existential psy- 

l '.® s both here and in -his essay On the choaunlysis, by specifying liow 


u* years later, Joseph Halpern, in 
mother full-lungrh, clirnnolngi cully 
ofdered study, more directly 
jesses thi? criticism as the pro- 
duct of an individual, self-contra- 
actory temperament, 

. Me Halpern succeeds in combin* 
in E provocative insights with fair- 
oinded general appreciations by 
ns his focus less .Sarjteis 


taking 


■ . ° awwvio (cop naiucui a ni^uinciiL) ihg uuur, 

intimate quirks of personality tiian itself makes subtle qualifications as 
more obvious 'qltirkiness of it progresses. Usually well-written, 
e , l,t * kinks between character It often discreetly quotes Sartre 


published statements are, how- 
"Wi skilfully suggested. Mr Hal- 
pinpoints Sartre's assumption 


• DRIAN ' 



rather than openly censuring him, 
leaving the reader to wince at the 
echoes of dangerously stereotyped 


albatross 


appro 

shows -what connects Sartre’s “ crl 
tleal fictions " to parts of the too- 
biograpjilcal " apeienne '.critique ’’ — 
in its stress on the' man rather 
tiian the work — and what heralds 

I iarts of the "nou veils critique ", 
n its use of the text as a spring- 
board for ^theories that seem, 
rather far. away from what gave 
them impetus. 


«JV*j«F 


but 


as. 


iuta of 


IV--*. 






lehablqd 


galiliy,' 

nlze the preserici 
In space, and. 
moloculcs, many '6f thdr 
, Organic nature. . Espial 


H - T? 6 T,^ rst .cook, fnuisifafe h„ m |iL^,° pul t Qns wHl .be limited '.an adeoi 

J B ^ raar ti l ■ or . :««»■» or,. con tracep. microbes 9 

Brtd- tit*- tonq-Of^r^Scfejoix' haste " to j recite; groatel^at 


jo Russia. who. chanced H 'i* 
. Bdgloiia. ; with Ihree -guineas be* 
ts 0U?L ^ them j - who went to WwrinS- 

hundred • t ? n and -wfe, on. hie 
nunared skfpnro , h«tory 


By Linda Kelly 


At BX de JONGE 
p fbice of Clouds 
^Opp. ■ Paddington. 


£5.95. 


j.!** tie Jonge’s life of Baudelaire 
c??. hot set out to supersede Enid 
classic biography. Her 
though in' np Way inaccessible, 
oe read with moit pleasure by 


to his loss :0f virginity as a speaker; 
« a loss which, incidentally, I regret 
no more than I do the other- . . ■ 
Mr de longe sees thd humour as' 
well as the tragedy of family situa- 
tions. Even tho conseil de famitle, 
as a result -ot which Baudelaire -Waa 
legally deprived of the control 'of 
his own money, appalling as its con- 
sequences were; has its funny side. 

Mr . de Jonge deals percep- 
tively, too, with the .relationship 
between Baudelaire’s work and tii£ 
Tlie story of Baudelaire's life Is gatanic legend he created, for Wmr 
painful reading, too painful were it se jf t which did ,so inndi to ^ 

‘ ich- Tedei 


art from the process- of Ills own 
destruction ana whose life. In all 
practical terms, was a disaster. He 
_ takes his title from Baudelaire's 
" famous poem, “ L’Albatros" : 

Lo pofete est semblable au Prince 
■ - - des Nudes 

Quihante; le del et se rlt de. 

Farther; 

Exilfi sur le sol au milieu des hu£es, 
Ses ailes de g£dnt l'empfechem de 
marcher. 


cnirer nun-si en luibiucc cotte 
puns^e avec vus pnijcis, n que 
vous Leteiiiez vuns-meme Andre, 
si poussd pur ce gnfu, ceue 
curiosiie passiuunee de la vie qui 
est_ une des causes de v.ilcur, 
m ii is qui coiuieni en v>i unt ile 
pdril, Andn5 en fail pi'iil-eire plus 
encore que vous ne Fen prkv, 
Madeleine’s half-do/eu nr sn 
IcLicrs are Lhe gems of this corre- 
spondence. For the resi, it ueiiher 
rises to the literary heights of Gide’* 
exchanges with Valery or Martin 
du Gard, nor are major religious 
questions raised os with' Claudel und 
Mauriac. It is characteristic, for 
example, that lhe latest develop- 
ments an the Dreyfus affair are 
passed over , in favour of Ghdon’s 
account of his hot pursuit of a pm- 
fessiopmei along ine sea-front al 
Trnnville. As for Gide, the editms 
suggest that he appears here with- 
out any of his habitual 


with his trousers down 
more appropriate. 


masks— 
would be 


i. Banks, who may 
-u 'definitive Wofr 
p.' Reinhold . 

... i/most Interesting ® •_ 
i , . sailed with Captain . 
book must' “f 
y wpw»; : 


it,*- mui must luemure uy . ebu<»6i . . wu. Wim.ii uiu ,w umui w 

who already have some know- not for the art which, redeemed it. the hostile reception .and jpmMumjl 
of nineteenth-century French But Mr de Jonge Is very good oh of Lee fleuf* du Inal. Qd.BalJciej&ire f 
; Mr’ de Jonge nresup- Baudelaire’s clowning. on thbse pub^ attitude ;t& v drugs -and /the extent 
extah rea tiers, to the lie performances, designed to shock, pf his. experience .of them he is 



‘ It will give great 
satisfaction ta all hh 
admirers to find his 
story so eloquently^ 
wisely and often 
movingly told* John. 
Terra ine, DAILY ‘ ' 
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Ronald 
Lewin 

‘This hook has got hint plumb right at last t and tea tvho servtd under him ate 
grateful toils author.' Bernard Fcrgusson. THE TIMBS, £ 7.50 

The Russian Version of the Second World War. 

1 

The History of the War ns Taught to SovietSchooIchlldrcn, . 

Edited by G RAH AM LYONS with an Introduction by Brian Holmes, 

1 . , , the ' reader of the translation of tlie textbooks hojo being fed to millions of. 
Hussion children . . . is in for sonic pretty severe shocks ami surprises? 

Stephen Koskill, Sunday rnLiiUiuPii. , 

‘It is a textbook that is a matter for sadness rather than anger,* 

Patrick O'Donovan . tue oBsaitvaa* . sC' 3-95 


Leo Cooper Ltd 

3 96 Shaftesbury Avc., London W.C, 2, 



Winifred 

winner of the Whitbread. 

■ Literary Award 1976 for 

Elizabeth Gaskell 

-A Biography 

. ‘Wiiiifred G6rJn. has executed her task 
- ^brilliantly; ■without -speculative ^exaggeration, 
with taste and proportion, she brings out all the • 

> virtues of Mrs; Gaskeirs work and jpersohality.* 

' SiwiinghamPost ' . 

‘This biogra pliy of a a enchanting woman who 
' /produced three wholly different literary 
masterpieces gives one all the available facts, 
interprefed'wilh sympathy and intelligence.’ ' 

. . - D0y $.eleg?ciph 

•: \ ‘TJiis "hiogFaphy, v/rk teh v/ith reaiunder$tanding . 

! and syuipdthy; ;i4 as pleasant to read as one of ; 
Mrs. Gaskell’s own novels. and it'adds gifeatty ■ .» 
to oilr .knq^l^fte or & remarkable woman,* 

, ' . . : 1" * . . Economist '] '' ; • '* ... % ; 

'ilV.'/'V' : '-'T (lust rated £5.15 ; 'v--..! ;,:- 
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TUe Bureau fa designated an 8 N ' centre bv iho F nn i io h 

S."SrSiS-~vr ! 

once or staff house may alao be avail- 

fL° r application form pleaae write to A A 
2f«?«* Ch ? r of farsonnol and Manage, ■rl ^Ar 
JJl 1 wfi^ IC /? B, , La,c ® al0r Cl| y Council. "a'ajT 

5KS ■ JS ir&rk' 

arts ■<3£^Jzs&s. Leicester 

— RflN of Ihe centra 


NOftTH-HOLLAHD PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Jan van Qalenstraai 336, Amsterdam 
fn SHSCSSi ^ JftUrna ' 8 


publisher 


ino 0 *” a! a *o f W bo oha l °an ^"Jou rnals ? !'„ P8,V I 88 °“t a *P a "iJ- 
llriguiatics, philology, hlslo.y a™ psyohotom 0 " ' ' 8W ' 

ta| 8 *““ wpacWo^riTl!! b ? ! > ““ d in *™»rdam. 

non-European unbmijy cei!t™. U “ V bom Ellropaan >n<i 

aeoromlS, lw or^yoSsy/wh 0 0,adUale lha a 'l=. 

-^aa anT^T !" ° n * c,den "< 1 ***Nng houa. 

-* u™*t7Z nd 01 m * En °"’ h ' 

, iasra -ssr#; sa%;r 

SKcTahS fiV* alrloteal 

Publishing CompIn^'pSKm 103, ArnS*rdim* P,h 

» H 0 RTH-H 0 LLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers' *f Hie 

Noy«l Netherlands Acodemjbf Sciences 


Education Department 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

West Glamorgan Institute of 
Higher Education, Swansea 

REF : JD/Q38/329 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians Tor 

a! SflniB m P h « 75 B K ew lns,itul0 wh,ch Wfl 3 formed on 
1st September 1976. by the merger of the former 

. ol Art> Educatian and Technology 

bran adJantega sullable arademl0 0u » l "'« | lon womd . 

■ if 8v8Nabte '* a bPPUcaljon form, 

oaiary . £4,551-24,867 per annum. 

£Sl > SSS^ta!S r S rSfSS* b * 3181 December, are 
g!i n „ £«■»• Can,rBl Personnel Unit, Y.M.C.A.* 

54000. 08Way ’ ® WanB8B - Telephone : Swansea’ 

7LHSE QUOTE APPROPRIATE REFERENCE NUMBER. 


Assistant 

Borough 

Librarian 

(headers 1 Services)' 

Thn £ ?' 3 | 2 f‘ £6,9 ? 9 plUfl E312 pa - aupplement 
* A , i tBnt , DireG,or °f Recreation' (Libraries 
ma d nagemem qU team® mambar of ,he «brarl2 

aiSSSSa? 

WNDOI^ BOROUGH OF 

Wandsworth 




Librarians Grade 111 

*jie rc-cf Liirctl in the fnllowiny posts in «,.i, nn | . 

Salary scale : £.1,R94-E-I,r017. TiichuivJ J *' is , and *%i 
“ ,,d supplementary allowance. f U,K,on VfotoJ, j 

■ ■gj» 1 g-> «hM l-L-ivislian, W„. ^ 

" liop^’wnj : 1 ‘e W’" tt Sdiul, 

" ififeSa GrMn ™ a - W. 

Librar ian III Half-time 

1,ra ™ ,!1 *“ «'« full-time rota, is required- 1„ . . 

■ Rosa Ba ssett Sch ool, Wall, am R ood. StraatSai W 


2An'/Lni“ t"™“ I™" md r “'"><al>le to EOlESru 
Wednesday, 29 December, 197 G. ‘ mt lal<r 


r . ,,, --v£ f'y. i v;>- 


■f • vl 


for l l'he UNIVERSITY ° f LE,DEN applicailons are invited ' 

CHAIR OF SANSKRIT 

MnnecHo? JS»h *. ,h S fleld oi Ve - dic Sanskrit and in 
F?.rth-r 22. ^ Mh ! hi ? h ®ve access to Old Iranian. > 

SecreterJ !Tf' i ha ? 0B! fT1fly be obtained from t|» 
■sSS ° f , rt th . e Appointments Committee. Dr.' G. H. 

Leiden The NetSnd 8 '* Blnnenvestgrachl 33. 

pJbStens’ «2S°T Pa , nl . ad by a curriculum vitae, a list of 
ests should h2 d -2^ 8 ‘ ate, 2 eni of curren l research inter- 
or Letter? R«?fp,h.^ re « 8 . d *° ,he Dfl an ol the FdcuKy 
one month nMhl bUr ?.J 3 ' , Leiden - The Netherlands, within 
e pub,Ica,ion °f »Na advertisement. 

munioallons^rom 1 bo ° Jatl ,0 raoe,v8 MF,V 

ableSndidatw er8 d,aw,,,s ,he, » altenMon to' suit- 
(Vacancy nbr. B8510.J 




Classified Advertisements : 

ssssssr p " M ““ c ““ 


-Appointments 


Other Categories 


llbrar “"” Book. 1 Print, 

Public l Univar.liy Bu.ln.a, S.rvica. 

Educational - . Pmona| 

Other Appointment, Vacant For Salt t Wanted 
Appointments Wanted 


Festival : . 

Lectures A Meeting* 
Literacy 

Theatres & Exhibitions 


;; ^ateS^ RUpiay ^^O Single column centimetre „ 

■ ■ ■ 60 p a Jme (minimum £i; 80 ) f box number 50 p 

ll^fee ; 60 p per Hns : (Min. £1.80) Box Number SQp Extra ' ' 


address. 


TLS DECEMBER 10 1976 : 1571 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

1 ' ■ -------- - a 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited from Qualified 
Librarians preferably with some relevant 
experience for the post of Assistant Librarian 
in the Library of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. 

The Library has a leading collection of 
current and historic material on Accountancy 
and offers a wide range of services to 
members of the Institute. ■: . 

Duties include answering reference 
enquiries] cataloguing, control of circulation, 
and supervision of junior staff. 

Salary In the region of £3,300 p.a., LVa, 

3 weeks' holiday. Hours 9.30-5.00 . 

Please apply in writing to : 

Mrs. M. Ware 

Institute of Chartered Accountants 
, In England and Wales, 

Chartered Accountants' Hall, * 

11 Cbpthall Avenue, EC2R 6EQ 


SPECIAL 

SERVICES 

LIBRARIAN 

Salary £4,98B-£5,292 p.a. Inc. (SOI) 

Lambeth Libraries require an enerflelic, enthusiastic 
Chartered Librarian (male er female) to lake charge oF 
a wide range of library services, 
these Include services t# Old People's Hanes, Hespilils, 
prisons and Remehd Homes! 

In addition, the persoif appointed wilt be responsible for 
coordinating an active and erpandlng literacy programme. 

It is therefore essential lint the successful candidate has 
the ability lo select suitable material and to advise those 
working with adull new readers. 

The ability lo liaise with and relate lo the local 
community Is essential. 

An appropriate degree would be an advantage but It Is 
more important that the successful candidate has evpcrience 
or a demonstrable Interest In services to an inner city area. 
Application Forms obtainable from (he 
'PERSONNEL OFFICER, Directorate of 
AMENITY SERVICES, London Borough ol 
Latnbolh, -14 KNIGHTS HILL. WEST k ■ ,, 

NORWOOD. S.E.27/ dr TfiLM 781 Oflol, feXT 
GO OF‘781 1931 (24-HOUR ANSWERING 
SERVICE). Closing date : 29th December, 
1976. 

LAMBETH 



WJfy 


OXFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANt LIBRARIANS 

SCHOOLS LIBRARY SERVICE 
Librarian's Scale, £2,1 27-E3.282 p.a., 
plus supplement . ; 

Two Assistant Librarians are required to Join a 
team of sever* professional Librarian* working In ■ 
ilM' Schools Library Service. ; • ' 

■ The Service Is based at the ’County Libraries'' , : 
Administrative Centre, Holton Park Library, 

- Wheatldy, -.Oxford... 

The rftjnlmum'aalary for p Chartered Librarian will 
be £2,922 per annum, plus supplement, and for a 
. person who' has Completed Part 2 ol the Library 
Association Examinations or its equivalent £2,529 

per annum, plus supplement. 

■ -i ££amovei and resettlement allowanoeeof up lb 
' r £500 and separation allowances of £8 per week will 
»e Paid In appropriate- cases. 

•*A description of (he posts and an application form 
' niay be obtained trom the County Ubrarien, Holton 
Library. Wheatley. Oxford. 0X0 1QO. 
refephona 9 Wheatley 2234 (aak for M/e. BrOyyn).,: 

: : "Closing; date: 23rd. December. 1976. 


■- •r.f’r • •• ... 


CITY 

LIBRARIAN 

£ 9 ^ 480 - £ 10,3 62 

The City, population over one million is (lie 
largest Metropolitun District Council c rented, 
by rc-otgunisutiun sml inclmies a unique 
variety uf industry -jikI commerce within its 
boundaries. 

TIic Libraries service employs some 740 
people wlio operate 4b full and part-time 
branch libraries as well as a new Central 
Library building opened in 1973. The Central 
Library houses:- Jhc Reference Library, which 
is divided into eight subject departments: the 
Central Lending Service: and a number of 
technical services such as bonk processing, 
photographic, display and publicity, 

' The City Ubrarian is a Chief Officer of the 
Council reporting to the Leisure Services 
Committee. 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians 
and be ublo to demonstrate varied and __ 
substantial experience and achievement at 
senior management level in the public library 
service. 

Telephone 021-235 3748 for application form 
(to be returned by 2 l )lh December, 1976) anil 
further details or write lo: 

City Personnel Officer, Snow Hill House, 

1 and 19 Berwick Street, Birmingham B3 2PP. 

Ca uvassing will disqual i fy. 


LIBRARIANS 


COUNTY LIBRARY 

Librarians 

£3,366-£3 f 702 +£312 Supplement 

Must be Chartered' Librarians with relevant ex- 
perience In both cases. 

College Librarian 

at WbbI Kent College of Further Education, Ton* 
bridgo. 

Divisional Children’s 
Librarian 

at Thanet, which ia the largest division. In Kent 
with 3 large libraries, 5 smaller branch libraries and 
2 mobile libraries. 

' The Divisional . Librarian la responsible for pro- 
moting and developing children's services through- 
out the division. 

I 

A Disturbance allowance is payable In both .posts 
in approved circumstances. 

Further particulars and application form (or both 
posts returnable by 29 December from the County 
Librarian, Library Headquarters, Springfield, Maw- 
stone, ’phone 54371, ext. 377. 


Junior Professional Posts 

•' ■' s.'= ; . .. - 

Vacancies Include Librarian In charge of a smalt 
branch library (Horsham), librarian In charge of a 
travelling library. (Woking) end aeslataiU librarian in' 
a Headquarters Department (Esher). ( i ._ ; 

Salary £2,1 plus £180 jtorky 1 •! , 

and £312 Annual sdldfy Suppletnent; Umlt of £2,003 ? 
basic salary for the travailing library ffost. ' • 

, Further paniculate from the County Librarian, 141) 
High Street, Esher, Surrey, KT10 90ft, lo whom 
applications should be sent by 23 December* •. - 



COUNTY COUNCIL 


Till: IIRITI3II LtUKARY 

SCII.NiIH JlIU l.lll N'X 
I.IIIKAHV 

\Vn n.iiuin* a CAT.lLriDIII-.ll ror 
,-l(ilii(-vn monilii id nil .i innii.arjiv 
II...&I in ou'- ilaniarn liranrN. Cun- 

(IliLill H blibUia li.IVi- J d.-urei. uild 
■■HIM Iimi-.^o-iiv r-.iiiTinni.b u( ul- 
nluyu.ua hy AAI*.II. 'I hr work con- 
ilsll m.illilv r.l c.ll.lluillilni| IcIfd- 
iil.c imb"' .iiit.na in i.nnHs'.i anil 
olhc-r ta-rst Eurunr.m l.in'iU.iU'S n.r 
.1 MAKi: c.MIp.illblb Cum |. tiler CJM- 
luguing syaiun. 

Tiiu rust ■* nraood Rrsmrrh 
Aialsljnl . for whlrli |nr inlulnimn 
H.iMry I-, >^2.vU7 • me lulling [.uiuluu 
wriyhiLnoi 

WHtii or tr-icjihrinr inr oppllcallDli 
fnrm: m:si II. M«i:i<rihy, Sclrnco 
llrrorrnu. l.llimry. UJ I’nrchc&lcr 
lifiTtli'n'ft. London W2 «Ol-71i7j 

-■.jV!! n,i. i>i i. Ap|iilc.iilum ■hriiilil 
bu rucoUro hr ill, Jaihmiv. I'i77. 


DORSliT COUNTY COUNCIL 
nn-isr.r iNfuiTinc or 


OCPUTV INatlTUTC ijorarian 
lloqutrDil al M'<wtnoutli lo bo 
rcM>onalblo Tor uM fn*iluiio Llhrarv 
tcrvlcn oi iha li'iymiiiiUi alia, 
Includlna lllloriol Work will) HlU- 
donia. . 


A|i|)llmnM must bo Gliariorod Uh- 
mrlatis, will) good NiH.poucc. prn- 
fcroblv In an acadomic HbrnrsF. with 

InlllhilyD and cnthuilasm for the 

rolo of Kin Llbniry In Hlghbr E du- 


el Mauiaeor. Ix»i 
InmrnorBrnllh. lla 

roc □uiidinu i L it 


•■liO, fiUDl 
log dnl 


ant 1 Fur- 
uciurflr. 


iunncr do la II 
nil pi lea I Ion 

tun naiquan Huucniipi) umenr. rou- 

ffJlrTSn 

wlioip CDmnlolW TorniB ahcnuld, fa 
rrin rn ml bv -jIM DocrflibBr. io76. 


OPEN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

' iUDRAHV ASSISTANT 


rdlng. |o quullf. 


£ 2 .art ■ 

cording 

TortmiEo. 



PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 

umVERSlTY-WLONDON 

BJirnSK INB1TTUTB IN PARIS 

. .HEAD OP THF.' ENGLISH 
• ■ DEPARTMENT 

8)1* iV. Sea ID E4.44B jo E7l9BJ, 
per BiinuiR (aptdor Lsclurvi 


WOMEN'S STL' MIES 

Tho WniMn'i HhUIrs l'fmii..ii.i.ir 

and iho i>(-'iior,iii.'iii iif ii^ibiv .<i 
SIMON I IIA!;j:i> hwim h.uv r-%. 

t irl K. iiuiU> j fuim ,igi|ii,ln niriil 
dglniillill i all 1 ■ . r 7 . .^nu.i.-.n. , 

With BUli)1.-|r||'.,| «--.i * ’ F , i| ■■ in 

Wumon-» Stud'r-j ami on-v Jl.-:.| ul 

IIItlDiy Ml. I lip Ip •'..il'Jril, hut |.I. - 

H-ronro will h J Son.. <■ til I <<>... in 
Canadian ur l.uri<iH-,in If l-,-...rv 

IJnlvi rsllu noil r y vii-tli.i h ili.ii 
rand dalvl ■ :r.'i.nl nn (ill 

alilp, bduiailrin ur 4t.uli-iu.c < '...> ti> 
CD(o bn glun first •. •innl.l i.ill.i-, . 

Sunil nisiillc-iilon him .1 .mrlcu- 
linn vltau, any rxln^i.i i<uhiii..- 
Hons and iho nonn-a n ihi.r- ». nr- 
ni-fi IQ' Sc.irvh i.niiiiulilea., Wiinvn a 
SiuiMi-s I'raiiioiniiiu. •.ii.inii ii.ivr 
Unlvorslly'. I|iirn;ibv. Hi lu-i. i .. mi. - 
VQA lb!i. hy J.niu jr v -Jl . 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

TIEADUIISIIIP IN I Hi: MSI I 
LrrtHAi i.uh: 


cjiion. 

Salary: S.O.l ■ £4.2X9 la S4.B-1B) 
l>Iui fiujiptciiioni of .UiSI n»r annum. 

Appli.-allon Iprinfi rc-iumablo by 
aotli fin cum her anil lurlhrr dulalls 
I rum : Chlof AdraiJnlflrallvo Q.llcur,. 
Uoroul Insllluio of IflBhur liduca- 
llon. Walllsdown Idud. Walllfl- 
dawn, I tonic. Dorsal, UII12 OIIU. 


HAMPSHIRE 

SCHOOL or AIlT 
Park Avnnun. WlncCicamr 

-rurou. LII1HARIAN to taka 
Lherflo of- Library for sivdonli . 
i.i king Dogrco Coursca la ArL and 
Dojlgn. 

BlamBfd oddreas«[f «nvMoim. for 
(lolfllls and oppl leal lob form* from 
iho itonlimr. 


LONDON BOROUGH OP 
If A MlVIERS MIT 1 1 

ClflLDRSN'S LIOnARTAII 

A. P.4, p . HOI to £4.137 Inclusive 
plus cal a supplement 

A ClLATtTCntlD UBflADIAN WlUl 
apoclal quo Unco l Ion In ur oxporlaifco 
uf Work wlin children. .ranuLre-d to 
fao rufiponilblo ror iho . chUdran a 
library ni n busy branch library ana 
Tor fiunr.rvlfilna and undunaklna book 
proyulon and exicnoton acllvHlna at 
oUiar brancli Librortos In tho proa. 

Ho/aho wiU work under iho gona- 
ni direction of iha Prnclpal cbfi- 
drolt'a ubrarian. 

Anpllcallon forms frojn Peraon- 
oi Muiagpr. i«>nilon ngrough of 

oau. W 

M Cloae 

ocembor iU. Ili7b. 


TUw llnivct-filty prniio«r-s in 
appulnt wllh cffncl from 1 neither. 
1977. or m eoniL a. i-os-.iiiiu imr. - 
nlinr, a Kuantr . in i.nnii.h 1 ipir.i- 
lurn. Proti.rondi- will hn ijuni lo 
LamllduifS n-lmiii i.idtn llblil m micr- 
nii lies wiinin ihu T.crlod i.'iim in 
ldCHJ. Salary sea it- iwllo nluil- 
rrom 1 . Ocicabor. L'(7«.i uxiiUtU-ii 
lo bo £ti,443 lo L7.'J.3I- 'Inn I.osl 
may bo hold In conjtmcilon wlili a 
fa] Iowan Ip t onon (a man und 

womenl at nalllol Collego lor 
bo made ParaM ° PP* 11 dUon reUJ nol 

_ Du tails mny bo oblolncd froln (ho 
Sncraury or. rncutiipa. Unlyrnlly 
□fflraa. Welling ion Square, oxroni 
0X1 SJD. to whom coinplbloil 
applies t lone (righi typed copies, or 

B no from overseas applicants) must 
a eoni by ID J.inuuiy. 1 077. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

MUNRV FELI/!WSUn> IN 
umuoanAPiiy iw77-is 

M cb of Iha Cambrlilgo 
brary. Bnaiand. ipvrin 
. ..in lira l MUNI 
, .11*. In milLiacnAi'iiv. 
■ no porlpd of Irnuro will 'm ilia 
academical voar l October |y77 lo 
30 Boplenibcr 1U7H. 

. Tho Munlw f ellow, will bo frno 
to Dunue olhllouraplilcal rainiich 
or hla own chgoalnj. Il la. I.nyj. 

1 -iilinwV 

moarcii will be. ai loasi non. 
flltociiy or Indlr 
olars using 


retoardi win be. ai loasi 'r nsrt. 
ill rod ]y or. Indlrccily. of bnn-(ii in 
iknoian using iho collodions or iha 
JJ a l vo rally _ and doIIobcb of 
bndue. . Tho PoUowahLn wi 
lonnblq In urn Unlyorsny L'l’i.trv 
but will ha vo no do pj rim on Lai or 
other staff duller and roanomiblil- 

. Tub Fellowship Is onsn lo er juo 
ates Of any university of uny nno. 
nxnaiience. and naUanail'v. -|lw 
stlpond will bo £3,00(1. Hid Munbv 
Follow. If not .already a robnw of 
p j Cam bridgo Collaqc. will 1m Hi- 
Vllod lo.becoinoj Research irliow 

fio1loiio V BlUnn ^ e low 01 Dj,w >h 
Anoilcntloni fmio cony u>i;yi 
iRuld reach the Denuiy LibrniUn. 
I V-, U “W)!/ ■_ Library.- dspibr.nao 
gL9DR. Bnnjsnd. by as i iibiuu.v 
77; an election writ bo -norto t.y 

! il. March 1977. Appllcsnls should 
ncluilo: ia) a curriculum vliooi 
fb) a siaiemonc or iho lesewict 

^c'a^BS^lid r, T cJ W 


......os: <di Iho i-inirs ard 

•a or two referees. I unlior 
. aw available from mo 
•puly Llbratlnn, 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
* OF KN9WSLEY. 
Kinxov TUHTlIEn 

au 

Comm end no January 111 , 1D77. 

iho' PoVr* 57 1 ^rro njf. i o'/(X\^1an f ai 
the . bum vo. Coljona. CnndlUslos 
a Llhrarlapa. ore 

TO 


V ACANT APPOINTMENTS 

FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 
TRAINING COMMITTEE 

INFORMATION ASSISTANT IN . 
INDUSTRIAL. TRAININ'! 


Tha nro 
m 


liras an In form a. Urn 
londquaricnt Jn ccn> . 


n In woi* nn a i*i 
.. aulvtllra roneomed \ 
nllon and cemuiiunirallon. 
'fho Job includes ru nil Inn a small 
•vChnlcul llunuy, ornmalng far - Ihu 
priniuig and distrlbullrm of now 
publlciloM, praduclng BbstKKii -or 
books aiid ortidfa Hr ihn beneni 
of - ih« conun in no's iralhinn. suir 
siul malntainlhi) s rasearen Index lug 
sysiom and In forms lion m^llinn lipt. 


O.WW aWapTS 

Tliq .LJbra.ry provlfloj 

anls. 

carry oui iiurary routines ana . n- 
filil sonlor Library- siaff m oNsvIH- 
ing BpBCIallsl services. CandldslH 
should preferably- harf oroviom 
-library tsonlMcp.i 


leroslnt in wrlung »nd >o nfiln in 
abstraci, prods and chock primers 1 
prooCa. 

• 'Rfllnry Rshde £3.943 » CS.aiXS' 
grass dot annum. 

If you would, like la .work in 
indusirinT irslnlnO. Iisv'a IHu'caps 
cliy io wot k on your own ■ihiiialivn 
u wall as wlin ana uirouflh others 

ordnii Eb-sy. Toundnf ln- 
. Training nnmmrilcjy. m -y\ 

110 «oW " lP aKL 


3.310 -£3/718 or 
par annum, ac- 
fjcaifons ana ok- 


PlCCADILLY RARE hopKS liaiw 
Tusl opened a hi a ion 1 depart muni 
end require an auifllanl. preipr- 
abfir snfh soma sperlallsT know 
jura. Must 'bo ibic lo iyp<>. 
(Tantacl Chirloita Leemlng, Dii 


l FOR SALE & WfeHTEP j 

. AMERICAN COLLEGE 
:■* SEARCHING FOR ITS 
ErONYM 

tU5 

teliv nao An,w . 

wiu owner plaasa cnmmunlcsin 



Fniicll TUMUrlt 
ikor a*7s Amur- 
iiivet.il Ivor*. 

*. .uofilldon«..sf- . 


>'iU (./'-V.i /si i 












